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‘ Unper ideal conditions to- 
$ day’s highly perfected gut- 
and-wood tennis racquet is 
> a marvel. But let atmospheric 
4 conditions change and, like 
4 a barometer, this racquet re- 
sponds. Extra dampness— 
> and a shade of tension evap- 
q orates and a stroke goes awry. Extra dryness and a 
4 string snaps or the frame may imperceptibly warp. 


Overnight, without a press, it can acquire a twist like a 
> corkscrew. Nevertheless, with all its whimsies it has 
made tennis a great game and made great players. 

q Into the lists against this favorite came the Dayton 
Steel Racquet. The talent looked and laughed and con- 
P tinued with capricious gut-and-wood. That was six 
, years ago. Last summer the Dayton won five champion- 
\ ships, state and sectional. 

The Dayton has everything. It is a thoroughbred in 
> looks. It is perfection in workmanship and balance. 
. It has championship speed and power—and it is about 
, as sensitive to weather as a crowbar. 

Facts are stubborn things and advertising is a relent- 
} less force. The Dayton Steel Racquet Co., of Dayton, 
. Ohio, are putting up the facts and the fight. Advertising 
, Headquarters is in charge of the advertising. 
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N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Issue 


Copies or “‘Coverage”? 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit is composed jem 
of 15 non-duplicating, non-competing me- ™_ 
diums, each covering a separate and distinct 
field—altogether 2,125,000 SEPARATE farm V 
homes. 


Moreover each paper has a special meaning A 34 
and interest to its readers, because it is 
edited for a definite specific group of farm 
homes, and serves them by personal contact 
as well as by letter and in the editorial Dp’ 





columns. 1926. 

policy 

. When you use the Standard Farm Paper Pn: 
| . . 

P| Unit you are sure of reaching the number rearr 

{ of homes represented by the total circu- ay 

a lation—2, 125,000. _— 

or de 

. : rith ; 

When you use a group of duplicating me- ne 

diums competing in the attempt to interest each 1 

° ° . . nours 

alike the farmer in Maine, the farmer in work; 

Texas, the Dairy Farmer, the Breeder and all f°,“ 

other kinds of farmers, you buy a large volume — Fivacati 

of copies, yes—but how much coverage? — 

t : tling < 

Several copies in thousands of homes but the — fleoncer: 

question is, how many homes? vom 

sport <¢ 

Ask us—we have some real information. — 

“salesn 

A in the 

Ghe STANDARD 28% UNIT fas: 

One order—one plate—one bill. pa 

WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Gen’l Manager ess tin 

Chicago New York ollie 

Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mgr. Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mer. euing 

307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Ave. lepartu 

San Francisco, Kohl Bldg. and pri 
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We Cut Our Territories and Qur 
Salesmen Liked ‘It 


A 34 Per Cent Increase Was Obtained the Following Year after Sales 
Territories Had Been Split 


By Jas. H. Warburton 


Sales Manager, Marietta Chair Company 





rn Mgr. 


URING December, 1925, we 

inaugurated—or announced for 
1926—a new sales organization 
policy. 

Briefly, it was this: (1) Ter- 
ritories were cut materially and 
rearranged so that salesmen could 
get around more often and work 
with little lost motion; (2) Each 
salesman was given a definite list 
of dealers to call upon and work 
with; (3) A five-and-a-half work- 
ing-day schedule was adopted— 
each man to be on the job as many 
hours as the merchants themselves 
work; (4) No time off because 
of the furniture markets and 
only the regular two weeks annual 
vacation, with Christmas and other 
regular holidays given. 

There’s nothing strange or star- 
tling about that program. Other 
concerns have cut and rearranged 
territories—in fact it has been 
somewhat of a favorite indoor 
sport of sales managers to work 
toward more intensive development 
of territories. The argument that 
“salesmen only make money while 
in the presence of customers and 
prospects” has been used, ever 
ince salesmanship became an art, 
in persuading road men to spend 
ess time on trains, in hotel lobbies, 
novies, etc., and more in actual 
elling contact. But the principal 
leparture, so far as our business 
hnd pretty much the entire furni- 
ure industry was concerned, was 
hat our salesmen were to travel 
In season and out; to be on duty 


just as if they occupied desk jobs 
at the factory or one of our 
branches. It took quite a bit of 
courage to lean back in a com- 
fortable, cushioned chair at the 
home office and say to a group of 
long-experienced furniture sales- 
men that beginning January 1, 
1926, they would be required to 
travel right through the weeks 
while the big furniture shows were 
in full swing at Chicago, New 
York, Grand Rapids, Jamestown, 
High Point, San Francisco or any 
other city. It took a bit of back- 
bone to set out on a “no let down 
summer” program—the season of 
year when the furniture industry 
“just naturally expects to be dull.” 

Of course there was the expected 
backfire. and maybe a lot of old- 
timers in the industry figured that 
Marietta had gone crazy. But I 
couldn’t see why we should call 
our men off the road during show 
seasons—at no time during which 
more than a fair percentage of 
dealers are in attendance—and 
completely cease sales effort; par- 
ticularly in as much as our com- 
pany does not depend upon the 
shows for business. Why get out 
of the way and give friend com- 
petitor full sway—both at the 
shows and with no opposition, for 
the time being, in the field? 

We looked for our greatest re- 
sistance on the territory rearrange- 
ment’ part of the program. We 
had salesmen then—and still have 
them all—who had been with the 


Table of Contents on page 198 
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company from ten to forty years, 
covering practically the identical 
territories. Just imagine taking 
territory away from those fellows! 
Some of them had as many as 
four to five hundred dealers each; 
many of whom they could only 
call on occasionally—whenever they 
happened to be passing their way 
—and others whom they never 
saw. It was the usual situation: 
Lots of ground to cover, within 
limited working seasons and with 
only a little time spent with each 
of a “select” list of regular cus- 
tomers. 

Naturally, we had a lot of maps 
and figures and plans on paper and 
the usual set-up preparatory to 
springing a “revolutionary pro- 
gram. But the most effective 
piece’ of preliminary work was 
that of building a dealer list for 
each of the rearranged territories 
—with the credit ratings to prove 
that they were desirable customers. 
These lists contained from 225 to 
300 dealers. Plenty for any one 
salesman to work with. Each 
territory was based upon popula- 
tion plus the number of good deal- 
ers serving it and not upon topo- 
graphical area. In certain cases 
we cut territories in half; others 
a third and in no case did we pro- 
vide for the long jump, big city 
type of salesman who rides a 
Pullman by night and calls on a 
few select accounts by day—the 
high-pressure salesman whose time 
is too valuable to spend on the 
small fry. All our salesmen are 
equal in rank. Each territory was 
laid out advantageously, also, 
from the standpoints of the sales- 
man’s headquarters town, trans- 
portation service, etc. 


BRANCH MANAGERS SOLD FIRST 


After we had the whole thing 
set up we called in the branch 
managers first. I only need men- 
tion that they not only accepted 
the new order but warmed up to 
it in every particular. They were 
sold on it completely. That 
proved to be a fine start. We then 
called in the old-timers, one at a 
time, and here’s where the fun 
started. Some of these men had 
sold furniture almost as many 
years as I am old. 
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We reserved territory cutting 
for the last—call it lack of nerve 
good psychology or whatever you 
will. There was no trouble in sell- 
ing them on a more progressive 
sales program; sales quotas with 
increases ranging from 10 to 35 
per cent; a sales contest, with 
some real prizes in the offing; a 
long line of attractive new pat- 
terns for the coming year; and a 
more intensive direct-mail acver- 
tising plan. The idea of working 
more days in the year and longer 
hours per day was also accepted 
as well worth a fair trial, even 
during show seasons. But when 
the revised territory maps were 
produced our real selling work be- 
gan. In fact some sparks flew. 

The most pronounced case of 
opposition came from a man who 
had covered one of our most im- 
portant territories for twenty-five 
years. He had always been a 
good producer and a very loyal 
member of the organization. The 
moment I presented the map 
showing his rearranged territory, 
which took away half enough to 
make up a proposed new territory, 
he demanded to know if I was 
adopting this method to squeeze 
him out of the organization. (He 
no doubt had a sudden vision of 
being relegated to an unimportant 
place, with ultimate dismissal, in 
favor of “younger blood.”) Be- 
cause of his seniority in age and 
years of service, I had addressed 
him formally up until this time, 
but before I answered his question 
I looked him in the eye and said: 
“Tom, from this minute on you 
are going to be Tom to me and I, 
Jim to you, because I am going to 
appeal to you to tackle a job 
which if it works out the way ! 
have planned will bring you and 
me pretty close together and will 
mean a great thing for this busi- 
ness. I want you to set the pace 
in making effective this new pro- 
gram. Accept it wholeheartedly 
and with determination to put it 
over—you can do both. If it 








doesn’t work out the way we have 
it planned, it won’t cost you one 
cent in income for the year ané 
on January 1, 1927, you will be 
given all your old territory back 
On top of reducing your territory, 


a, 
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‘Buying Power ~~~ 
To Spare 


ON January 22nd, the S. S. Doric sailed from 
New York City with 502 Christian Herald 
readers and their friends on board. The average 
investment per person was $1150.—the total 
over half a million dollars. 


This is the second Mediterranean Cruise and 
Pilgrimage to the Holy Land under the auspices 
of the Christian Herald. 


In Village America, there is buying power to 
spare. 80% of the Christian Herald readers 
own their own homes; 40% own other property 
as well. The stability of this population insures 
permanent opportunity for increasing sales. 
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however, you are being given a 
big increase in quota. This may 
appear inconsistent, but it’s a part 
of the new program. Are you 
with me?” Here I got up and 
extended my hand. He saw the 
whole picture, as I had already 
laid before him just what we were 
after. He grasped my hand and 
said: “On that basis I am with you 
100 per cent.” 

He was all of that. We worked 
out together the best schedule pos- 
sible for covering the new terri- 
tory. (We don’t route our men 
each week like a mother sending 
a small son to the grocery.) 
When we had finished he had a 
definite six weeks route, which 
took in every city and town that 
we considered should be made, 
and with provision for getting him 
home for Sunday. He ended the 
year with an increase over 1925 of 
45 per cent. 

Just think of that! A man who 
had traveled the larger territory 
for twenty- five years turning in a 
45 per cent increase the very first 
year of the new plan. Has he said 


anything about going back to the 


old way? He has not and won't! 
He’s as enthusiastic as they make 
them. You see, the “forty-niners” 
are human and subject to the same 
treatment as the younger tribe of 
“scientific salesmanship” fellows— 
if you give them the same chance. 
Also, you don’t have to spend weeks 
or months getting the house, the 
policy and the line over to them. 

I'll just give two or three other 
instances indicative of results ob- 
tained under the new policy. After 
I had landed Tom as “Chef de 
Combat” we had fairly easy sail- 
ing. We called in the other long- 
service men one at a time. Of 
course not one of them bubbled 
over with delight at the idea of 
giving up territory, but they joined 
hands loyally to make the plan 
a go. 

There was Ted who had in- 
herited the adjoining territory to 
his own, due to the death of one 
of our oldest men. He did a very 
fine business the year before and 
felt that he was getting all there 
was in sight. But we cut his 
map in half and handed him a 10 
per cent increase over the year 
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before. He came through with a 
20 per cent increase and the young 
man who we placed in the other 
half—with about six months of 
productive work to his credit, tak- 
ing time out for training—brought 
the total increase up by approxi- 
mately 50 per cent for the former 
large territory. 

There was Joe—no more loyal! 
salesman ever carried a portable 
gallery of furniture photographs— 
who, in spite of all the nice things 
that I could say in his favor, 
wanted more territory instead of 
less. He argued that if he only 
had Bigtown, fifty miles beyond 
his territory boundary, he just 
knew he’d bring in the sheaves 
When we got through trimming 
his acreage down to the new size 
it looked as if someone had done 
him a rotten trick. And then to 
shoot a quota increase at him on 
top of that—well the results tell 
the story: Joe turned in an in- 
crease of 35 per cent over 1925 

Our harvest for 1926 measured 
exactly 34.2 per cent more in dol- 
lars than the year before—one of, 
if not the largest increases among 
the “old line” furniture companies 
for the year. And I'll add—for 
the sake of those who might raise 
the question—we operated on the 
safe side of the pre-determined 
sales department budget. 


NO CHANGE FoR 1927 


As for 1927, we are continuing, 
without a single major change, 
along the same plan as adopted 
for 1926. I’ve just had occasion to 
check the returns for the last tw: 
months—amounting to 33 per cent 
above the same period of last year 

Here are my conclusions—based 
upon our recent experience large- 
ly, but also upon my observations 
and more or less close contact 
over a fairly reliable period of 
years: (1) Man power is the most 
vital factor in building for perma- 
nence and growth in the selling 
business; (2) Intensive cultiva- 
tion (frequent calls), particularly 
during hand-to-mouth buying 
times, not only develops a much 
stronger and dependable dealer 
organization, but the salesmen 
have a better chance of getting 

(Continued on page 181) 
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If you were pitching... 


Put yourself in the box when Marty Stevens is up at bat. You'd 
find it hard to put one where he couldn’t reach it. Marty knows the 
curves and drops of the game. He knows the curves and tricks of 
business as well. 

There are a half a million other fellows like Marty who read 
THE AMERICAN Boy. 80% of them are of high-school age. Their 
buying knowledge is just as keen as their batting eyes. They 
average 115 pounds, 15% to 16 years of age and 5 feet 4 inches tall. 
They’re near-men. 

Marty and the half-million like him have the buying and spending 
urge strong. They form a big part of your man-market. And why 
not? They are men in everything but years. They wear man-size 
clothes and shoes and hats. Their tastes and prejudices are grown 
up. They play golf, hike, go to dances, take pictures—do every- 
thing that you do. Consequently they must have tons of man-sized 
equipment. What they want they usually get and you can count on 
it being up-to-the-minute and the best. 

Their own capital pays for most of their purchases. But their 
selling influence carries a hefty wallop with friends and family 
too—a wallop that is not easy to stop. Put your product before 
a half a million Martys in the advertising columns of THE 
AMERICAN Boy. Its pages own their confidence and loyalty. 
Copy received by June 10th will appear,in August. 


me American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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J. WALTER THOMPSON 
COMPANY 


On Monday, April 25th, the J. WALTER 
THompson Company moved into its 
new New York offices in the Graybar 
Building, Lexington Avenue at 434 Street. 
Also we are announcing our new ad- 
dresses in Copenhagen, Madrid, Berlin 
and Alexandria. We shall be very 
pleased to have our friends in the indus- 
try call at any time that it is convenient. 


A I I I I I, 
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NEW YORK 
GRAYBAR BUILDING 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
WRIGLEY BUILDING 
410 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


BOSTON 


80 BOYLSTON STREET 


CINCINNATI 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO 


KOHL BUILDING 


LONDON 


BUSH HOUSE 
ALDWYCH 


MADRID, SPAIN 


PI Y MARGALL § 
APARTADO II 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


AXELBORG 


BERLIN, GERMANY 
SCHENKER HAUS 
UNTER DEN LINDEN 39 


ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 


HOTEL MAJESTIC 








A. O. P.— Meaning “Ancient 


Order of Pretzeleers” 


A Newspaper Campaign Is Being Used by National Biscuit Company to 
Complete the Renaissance of a Once Lowly Food Product 


N May 2 more than 130 news- 
§ a including fifteen for- 
eign language papers, began to 
carry the story of National Bis- 
cuit pretzels to the citizens of a 
section of the country extending 
from Ohio in the East, to New 
Orleans in the South and Seattle 
in the Northwest. 


Become a Pectastoes How to bite a aes B 


suffer a decline. But the decline 
was far from permanent. The 
pretzel refused to stay down and 
gave the lie to the old adage of 
the ring, “They never come back.” 

The National Biscuit Company 
has for a number of years manu 
factured pretzels along with the 
more than 400 other items of its 


Bite yourself an 
Alphabet 


Any Pretzeleer 
Can Reach High C And they're both 


ardent pretzeleers 














THE UPPER PART OF SOME OF THE TWO-COLUMN PAGE-DEEP NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 
WHICH WILL HELP COMPLETE THE RENAISSANCE OF THE PRETZEL 


This pretzel campaign marks a 
new step in National Biscuit ad- 
vertising. It also marks another 
big stage in the comeback of the 
once lowly pretzel. 

When the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment went into force pretzel bak- 
ers feared that their product had 
received a knock-out blow. In 
most sections of the country beer 
and pretzels were as synonymous 
as ham and eggs or crackers and 
milk. Therefore, despite the fact 
that the pretzel is a wholly in- 
dividual and unusually tasty mor- 
sel, its friends were prepared to 
mourn it as a lost comrade. 

According to those who followed 
the fortunes of the pretzel it did 


large line. Some time ago the 
company sensed a renaissance in 
the pretzel demand. It decided to 
see what could be done to hasten 
this renaissance. Therefore about 
a year ago it began its first na 
tional campaign on pretzels, fea- 
turing them in car cards and post 
ers. The result was an immediate 
quickening in demand. Today the 
company has four bakeries making 
pretzels and is preparing to manu 
facture this food product in a fifth 
bakery. 

In order to keep up the present 
demand and to build greater de- 
mand the company decided to use 
a newspaper campaign, consisting 
of two-column, page deep adver- 
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lowans are spending 
$2,129,579.00 a year 
for subscriptions to 
their favorite news- 
paper » + + The Des 
Moines Register and 
Tribune+ +1147 + 


Think what these read- 
ers expend for food, 
clothing, toilet prepara- 
tions, motor cars and 
other items in the aver- 
age family’s budget. 


Circulation Exceeds ko 
230,000 Daily, 160,000 Sunday 
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tisements in a list of more than 
130 newspapers. This campaign 
is not national, in the sense that 
it covers the entire country, but it 
does cover a large section of the 
country, exclusive of most of the 
Southern States, the Atlantic sea- 
board and the Southern section of 
the Pacific Coast. 

The campaign which is being put 
behind pretzels features two dif- 
ferent brands, O-So-Gud and 
Slim Jim. The former are the old- 
fashioned, twisted pretzels while 
the latter are really pretzel sticks, 
being round and straight. 

The copy is unusual—unusual, 
indeed. It is built around the idea 
which is featured in the headline 
of each advertisement, “Bite Your- 
self an Alphabet.” It sets out to 
make us a nation of pretzeleers. 
Eventually the country may go as 
mad about pretzeleering as it has 
about asking someone another. At 
any rate, whether pretzeleering be- 
comes a national pastime or not, 
the company has succeeded in dig- 
ging up an unusual copy angle and 
has injected into the advertising 
a saving sense of humor which 
makes the campaign distinctive. 

One advertisement carries a pic- 
ture of a somewhat rotund gen- 
tleman attired in military uniform, 
carrying a sword, and bearing 
upon his breast and upon his mili- 
tary cap a pretzel couchant. The 
copy, after the headline which is 
the slogan of the campaign, carries 
this secondary headline, “Become 
a Pretzeleer” and proceeds: 


There’s a new order—The Order of 
Pretzeleers. Any man, woman or child, 
from 6 to 60 can join. All you need 
to belong is a set of teeth (first teeth, 
second teeth, or store teeth) and some 
O-So-Gud pretzels. 

You already have the teeth. Your 
grocer will supply the pretzels. You imni- 
tiate yourself by biting out an A. It 
can be done in two bites, if you're a 
clever biter. Like this or this: 

(Here is inserted a picture of two 
pretzels bitten to form an A.) 

Bite your A and you’re a member—a 
full-fledged pretzeleer privileged to wear 
a uniform, if you can find one. After 
you bite your A, eat it. Then go as far 
as you like up to Z. 

All of which is to show you that 
O-So-Gud pretzels are good to eat and 
good for those who eat them—with soup, 
hors d’ceuvres, dessert, between meals 
and all the other times you like to eat. 

They’re baked brittle, baked crisp, 
baked crunchy. They’re easy to digest. 
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They’re salty . . . Crunch, crunch... 


smack, smack. 

For biting alphabets, and for eating, 
you'll like pretzels baked by Uneeda 
Bakers. 


There follows the trade name 
of O-So-Gud with a picture of 
twisted pretzel and a paragraph: 


Bite right and qo4. can spell anything 
with the big O-So-Guds. They’re full 
of twists, turns and holes. 


Then comes the Uneeda trade- 
mark and a picture of a box of 
Slim Jim pretzels with this para 
graph: 

Called Slim Jim for a good reason 


Ask your gow In handy packages 
bearing the N. B. C. Uneeda trade-mark 


That advertisement is typical 
Others feature the methods of bit 
ing a B; show an old man and a 
little boy and tell that they are 
both ardent pretzeleers (grandaddy 
has been one since when he 
won the pretzel biting champion 
ship of Kokono County) ; tell about 
pretzeleering parties, etc. 

The campaign is not at all seri- 
ous. It even goes so far as to 
call Slim Jim Slender James. Yet 
all the time, as in the copy just 
quoted, the company emphasizes 
the fact that pretzels are good to 
eat at almost any time and with 
almost any other kind of food, 
that they are distinctive and tasty 
and that National Biscuit pretzels 
are the best that can be bought. 

The lowly pretzel has come back, 
and in the story of pretzel redi- 
vivus the National Biscuit has 
played and is playing no small 
part. 


Oil Heating Institute Appoints 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 


The Oil Heating Institute, New York 
an association of oil heating equipment 
manufacturers, has appointed & 
Thomas and Logan to direct a nationa! 
advertising campaign. 

Magazines, newspapers and business 
papers are to be used for this campaign, 
which will start early in June. 


Vesta Battery Account for 
Williams & Cunnyngham 
The Vesta Battery Corporation, Chi 


cago, manufacturer of esta storage 
batteries, has appointed Williams & 
Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
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ILWAUKEE — First City in Diversity of Industry! 





ow Westclox Rings the 
Bell in Milwaukee--- 


HIRTY thousand alarm clocks 

were sold to Greater Milwaukee fam- 
ilies in 1926, according to the latest 
Consumer ~ ave uP market. 


Seventy-two-pe yak ese sales went 
to Westclox dver eehastvely in 
The jourabh by “cover and 
sell this rich@market at onelow cost per 
sale. Thejpen ing 28 8% of alarm clock 
sales wet readivided amo ici erent 


brands, 


The most sful a Sers in all 
lines concent oe Mei Mapaukee appro- 
priations in The Journal to each more 
than four out of every five Milwaukee 
families at one low advertising cost. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 











WISCONSIN—First State in Value of Dairy Products! 
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CHICAGO MARKET FACTS—I 


The Chicago Daily News leads all Chicago papers 
six days a week in “Loop” department store adver- 
tising; in outlying department store advertising; 
in the total of all local advertising; in the total of 
all advertising. 


Department Stores 
In the first three months of 1927 The Daily News 
published 1,652,065 agate lines of department store 
advertising, or 
1,114,717 more lines than the highest morning paper. 


949,302 more lines than the next highest evening paper. 
539,292 more lines than the highest daily and Sunday 


er. 
892,047 more lines than all morning papers combined. 
744,137 more lines than all Sunday papers combined. 
521,587 more lines than all other evening papers combined. 


AND A VOLUME GREATER THAN THAT OF THE 
NEXT THREE WEEK-DAY PAPERS COMBINED. 














THE CHICAGQA 





aut / DI 
Advertising J. Woodw 
Representatives : Fine A 
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nws the Markit 


AMPAIGNS succeed; campaigns fail. 

Why? True and untrue appraisal of 
the market, probably more than any other 
single factor. 


The profitable market quickly defines itself. 


Limitations of the market, geographical and 
internal, are quickly learned by the advertiser, 
especially by the /oca/ advertiser, whose finger 
is continually on the pulse of local conditions. 


So closely does The Chicago Daily News 
adhere to the true Chicago market, its area 
and its constituency, that the most effective 
promotion of Chicago business is based upon 


Daily News advertising. 


So attractive is The 
Daily News market that 
it invites to Chicago the 
most exacting of national 
advertisers, alert to profit 
by the experience of the 
local advertiser. 








DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
Fine Arts Building 253 First National Bank Bldg. 


for March, 1927—440,448 
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r Babson Recommends 
Oklahoma as a field for 


. 


Sales Effort: 


HE business supplement 

of the Babson Statistical 
Organization for March calls 
attention to these facts: that 
for two years or more Okla- 
homa’s business activity has 
not failed for a single month 
to exceed the corresponding 
month of the previous year— 
that these gains have ranged 
from 10% to 20% or even 
30%—that at present the mar- 
gin over the preceding year 
is about 10%—and that in 
view of weakness in other 


parts of the country Okla- 
homa is recommended as a 
field for sales effort. 


Oklahoma City is the geo- 
graphical, the commercial and 
the financial center of this 
ever-increasing business ac- 
tivity. Throughout the entire 
Oklahoma City market buying 
habits are moulded, consumer 
demand is created and sales 
efforts reach a maximum 
force through Oklahoman and 
Times advertising. 


CircutaTion Aprit 13, 1927 


Combined Daily, 153,623; Sunday, 93,629 


O% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA. City TIMES 








and alone 
lahoma. 
City Market 


cover ie 


E.KATZ SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York: Chicago - Detroit 
Kansas City = Atlanta 
San Francisco 
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Without Advertising, Baby Ruth 
Was a Failure—With Adver- 
tising, It Succeeded 


Advertising Gave Us the Consumer Acceptance That Made Our Product 
Easy to Sell 


By Otto Y. Schnering 


President, Curtiss Candy Company 


\ ORE than once I have been 
i asked: “How can you afford 
to spend so much money advertis- 
ing a product that sells for a 
nickel ?” 

That is always an interesting 
question. I like to answer it, for 
it shows that the inquirer has seen 
our advertising and has been im- 
pressed with the name, Curtiss, or 
Baby Ruth, our principal product. 
When such a question is fired at 
me I know our advertising is still 
hitting the mark. 

But when I try to satisfy the 
inquirer’s curiosity I admit freely 
that advertising is a necessary evil. 
What a fine thing it would be if 
we could only get along without 
it. Probably we could cut the 
price and still save several hun- 
dred thousand dollars each year if 
we could get, say, 5,000,000 people 

buy a Baby Ruth bar or one 
of our other candy bars every 
day without advertising to them. 

Note, please, that I have used 
he word “if.” In reality, there is 
10 “if” about it. Without adver- 
ising we could not sell 5,000 units 
laily of any one of the dozen 
indy bars we make and keep it 
up long. It is possible to make 
hat statement without any qual- 
‘ations because we tried out that 
licy several years ago. It did 
t succeed. Our product was just 
about as good then as now, but 
we could not sell it in quantities 
sufficient to make a_ reasonable 
profit. 

As I see it, we can afford to 
spend a sizable sum of money for 
advertising twelve candy items, 
each of which sells for five cents, 
because we have a rather sizable 
job to perform. This is a big 
country. There are about 120,- 
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000,000 people in it, and nearly 
every one of them is a present or 
prospective purchaser of our mer- 
chandise. To those of the 120,- 
000,000 who have never heard of 
our product we simply do not 
exist. Until they know of our 
products and can get them con- 
veniently we cannot sell to them. 
Advertising is the quickest and 
most economical method of telling 
that big audience our story. 

All the sets of rules for attain- 
ing merchandising success that I 
have seen are full of loopholes. 
Without attempting to work out a 
formula, it is nevertheless inter- 
esting to note some of the planks 
we have used as a basis in build- 
ing Baby Ruth sales. These are: 


1. A quality product that offers good 
value to the purchaser for his money. 
That is essential to repeat sales in any 
business and particularly so in the candy 
industry. 

_ 2. Slow growth in getting and expand- 
ing distribution until the methods used 
could be tested and improved. 

3. Advertising on a large scale ence 
the product and its salability have been 
proved by experiment. 

4. Coincident with the advertising a 
determined push for volume and _ the 
opening up of new retail outlets. This 
volume, if attained, permits operatin 
on a very small margin of profit ont 
raising the quality of the product. 

. The maximum use of production 
facilities through re-alignment of ma- 
chinery, etc., before additional plant in- 
vestment is considered. 

6. Shifting production to a basis where 
sales set the pace. This cannot be done 
if advertising is curtailed or selling pres- 
sure lenanell, especially on the product 
selling for a small unit price. olume 
must be maintained or costs climb to 
& point where operations are unprofit- 
able. 

7. The 


cutting of inventories and 
increase 


in the rate of raw material 
turnover. Here again advertising is im- 
portant, for sales will determine how 
rapidly materials can be converted into 
finished product. 


One of the absolute fundamen- 
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tals of a successful sales policy is 
a product that is easy to sell. The 
product that is hard to sell means 
two things; expensive selling and 
a temperamental sales force. If a 
product has merit and if it is ad- 
vertised intelligently and priced 
right, then jobbers and dealers 
will not want to do business with- 
out it. It becomes easy to sell in 
volume and its manufacturer can 
forget competition. 

Advertising, as I see it, is the 
most economical method of getting 
the acceptance that makes a prod- 
uct easy to sell. There is no good 
reason why we cannot double our 
volume, if we let advertising set 
the pace and strengthen our organ- 
ization to maintain it. 

It will be apparent to anyone 
that the manufacturer who makes 
a product selling for a low unit 
price must be content to take a 
small profit on each item. In many 
respects his overhead expense will 
be as large as if he made some- 
thing on which there was a wide 
margin. Therefore he must sell a 
great many units of his product in 
order to make anything like a rea- 
sonable profit. And it follows that 
if he can succeed in building up 
a large and steady volume of sales 
he can either reduce his per unit 
profit or put better value into the 
product and still make what we 
are wont to term “real” money. 

That, in short, is why we can 
afford to spend several hundred 
thousand dollars annually for ad- 
vertising. Or to look at it from 
another angle, that is why we can- 
not afford not to advertise on a big 
scale. 

Six years ago, we began to make 
Baby Ruth, a_ chocolate-coated, 
caramel nut bar, to sell at five 
cents. It was freely predicted that 
our none-too-strong company 
would fail in our effort to market 
a bar at a nickel. More than once 
that prediction almost came true. 
Baby Ruth did not look like a 
money maker. It was a good piece 
of merchandise, but it did not sell 
at first. Such advertising as we 
were able to do for it failed to 
achieve any noteworthy results. Fi- 
nally, I decided to spend $5,000 
advertising it. If that did not make 
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some sort of permanent dent op 
our market, I decided to look for 
some graceful exit from the candy 
business. 

“Here is $5,000,” I said to ow 
advertising counsel. “Make it pro- 
duce $50,000 in sales this year.” 
That was five years ago. In iwo 
months, the advertising had pro- 
duced $67,000 worth of business 
We decided to spend more and 
venture into new territory. Since 
that time our history may be sum- 
marized by considering it as a 
cycle repeated each year and con- 
sisting of three phases, namely, 
the decision to advertise on a big- 
ger scale, followed by a sharp in- 
crease in sales and finally the 
careful expansion of production 
facilities. Last year, our sales ran 
into many millions but the percen- 
tage of advertising cost is lower 
than it was five years ago. The 
quality of our merchandise is 
higher than it was five years ago. 
It is packed better and reaches 
the consumer in fresher condition 
than it did then. Yet our unit 
costs have not increased in that 
time. In some cases they have 
been lowered. Those results have 
their source in one word: Volume. 


PRODUCTION AND SALES ARE INTER- 
DEPENDENT 


Aside from the question of fi- 
nance the two main concerns of 
any manufacturer must be produc- 
tion and sales. It is a mistake to 
look on them as separate, for they 
are in reality interdependent. How 
well production and sales mesh 
and ultimately produce a_ profit 
for the business hinges on how 
well the management controls both 
production and sales through its 
organizing ability. Advertising, it 
is true, created the initial oppor- 
tunity for us to make something 
of Baby Ruth and its sister prod- 
ucts. But it was organization that 
capitalized on and exploited that 
opportunity. 

I have four rather bulky port- 
folios that I like to carry with 
me when I travel and meet jobbers 
in our field. In these portfolios 
are photographs, 90 per cent of 
them photographs of individuals 
in our company, ranging from my 
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father, chairman of the board, 
down through our heads of de- 
partments, salesmen and office em- 
ployees to girls who work in our 
plants. Each photograph carries 
a thumb-nail sketch of the business 
career of the individual. 

I want our customers to real- 
ize they are doing business with 
human beings. I want them to 
gain some idea of what the man 
whose signature they see on the 
bottom of a letter is like. I want 
them to know that most of our 
men are young and alert and that 
altogether they compose a big, 
vigorous and capable group. If 
jobbers think of us in those per- 
sonal terms it will be just a little 
easier for us to merit their good- 
will and to progress. They will be 
more inclined than otherwise to 
believe in and respond to the mer- 
chandising methods we suggest. 

For five years, now, sales have 
set the pace for production of 
Baby Ruth. They have made us 
expand our original plant and open 
two new ones. We fill orders on 


hand instead of producing against 
orders that we expect or hope will 


be obtained by the sales force. 
There are advantages and disad- 
vantages to such a practice. In our 
case, the former outweigh the lat- 
ter. Probably most manufacturers 
will agree that the sales and ad- 
vertising departments must be well 
organized and thoroughly on the 
job to bring about a condition 
where sales can set the pace for 
production and at the same time 
keep plant capacity growing. That 
is true beyond question. It is apt 
also to be true that sales and ad- 
vertising departments will tem- 
porarily at least have to work 
under forced draft to establish 
this condition where a change is 
sought from the old regime of 
producing merchandise first and 
then trying to sell it. 

As soon as we believed Baby 
Ruth had national possibilities we 
started the machinery to get in- 
tensive distribution in a limited 
territory. Our aim was to make 
stocks of Baby Ruth turn so rap- 
idly that jobbers and retailers 
would not willingly be without 
them. That meant increasing our 
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advertising, a continuous stream 
of broadsides and dealer helps to 
the trades and the organization of 
a crew of “detail” men who sup- 
plemented the work of- the sales 
force. So far as we could con- 
trol the trade situation, Oar ob- 
jective was to get the retailer to 
display a carton of Baby. Ruth 
on the top of his counter. That 
was all we wanted. If our ad- 
vertising did not whet the con- 
sumer’s curiosity to the point of 
trying one bar and if the mer- 
chandise itself was not good 
enough to repeat, the case was 
settled. We-did not have the mak- 
ings of a business success. 


FREE DEALS PLAYED A PART 


For a time we went through a 
period of feverish merchandising 
when it was necessary to press 
hard for the distribution we 
wanted. We used free deals and 
gave special and extra discounts 
for quantity orders. The value of 
each of these practices. has been 
debated for a long time. The only 
comment that I am interested in 
making now is that, although we 
have largely worked away from 
the free deal and the extra dis- 
count, they were tremendously im- 
portant in our merchandising 
growth. Outside of keeping up 
the quality of Baby Ruth, nothing 
helped us more to get a start. 

As soon as we had done a satis- 
factory distributing job in our 
home territory we began to spiral 
outward from the Chicago market, 
a process that has continued until 
a big part of the country has been 
developed. We discovered one 
thing several years ago that has 
been tremendously valuable in 
every new territory opened since 
then. 

As everyone connected with sell- 
ing merchandise realizes, the goal 
of every manufacturer of a low- 
price product is 100 per cent dis- 
tribution by which, I suppose, is 
meant distribution in every pos- 
sible retail outlet which can sell 
an item of the character of his. 
But too often a manufacturer and 
his jobber ignore potential outlets 
for no other reason than that this 
type of retailer has never sold a 
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certain item in the past. We de- 
cided there were just three types 
of retail merchants through whom 
we could not sell Baby Ruth. 
These are hardware, furniture and 
clothing stores. Every other re- 
tailer is a prospective outlet worth 
trying for, and we have followed 
that rule ever since. 

In the case of an item selling 
for five cents, half of the job of 
building real volume is to have it 
available everywhere, so that the 
customer won’t have to shop for 
it. We found many times that the 
new type of distributor who per- 
haps had no candy experience was 
unusually valuable to us, for the 
reason that he could be taught to 
display a carton of Baby Ruth on 
the coynter of his shop. That is 
all the pushing we want the re- 
tailer to do for us. We don’t ex- 
pect him to learn any sales talk of 
any kind. We don’t want him to 
buy in quantity. If he will order 
from his jobber only as much as 
he finds he can sell in two or three 
days and then keep a carton dis- 
played on the counter all the time, 
that’s enough. We'll do the re- 
mainder of the job with our na- 
tional and local advertising. 

We have been national advertis- 
ers from the time that we believed 
our distribution to be national, that 
is for about a year and a half. 
Now, although we are using more 
than twenty magazines, 600 news- 
papers, outdoor advertising and 
car cards, we have not given up 
our circus methods. Remember we 
are aiming at reaching 120,000,000 
people every day. That’s why ele- 
phants in three of the country’s 
leading circuses wear Baby Ruth 
blankets in the street parade and 
on the grounds, why we maintain 
three airplanes to do their stunts 
and drop samples at fairs, carni- 
vals and outdoor events. Specialty 
advertising of this kind appeals to 
the small town sections. It im- 
presses children everywhere who 
after all are our important mar- 
ket. In only slightly lesser de- 
gree does the same spectacular 
style of putting over a point score 
with the candy trade. Once a week 
at least some sort of broadside, 
folder, or bulletin goes out to mer- 
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chandise our consumer advertising 
to jobbers. 

For example, instead of merely 
sending them a page proof of a 
piece of magazine copy we make 
a four-page folder, the front cover 
of which is a color reproduction 
of the cover of some publication 
we are using. Inside we use the 
facing pages to sell the advertis- 
ing and what it means in sales, 
and on the back cover we print 
our advertising copy in colors as 
it appears in the magazine. A 
steady flow of material of this 
sort in the mail, each piece of 
which reflects the energy of a big 
and growing organization, cannot 
help build up the jobber’s realiza- 
tion of the work we are doing to 
make Baby Ruth easy for him to 
sell. The chances are that any 
open-eyed jobber will see for him- 
self as he reads his newspaper 
and magazines or travels througii 
his territory the kind of advertis- 
ing campaign we are running. But 
we cannot assume anything. Tak- 
ing the advertising story to him 
is the only way to be sure that he 
knows about it. 

There are certain signs that in- 
dicate when a business gets out of 
balance. One of these is an ex- 
cess of finished goods in the plant 
or held in storage in some ware- 
house. Another is a large number 
of unfilled orders. Of the two the 
latter condition is perhaps to be 
preferred, although it may actual- 
ly represent the antithesis of good 
management in contrast to the 
popular supposition. A plant or a 
factory is essentially a tool. To 
make maximum use of that tool 
is to make it earn a return on the 
investment. Yet if merchandise is 
piled up and stored the return is 
frozen. In the case of perishable 
merchandise the result may be 
worse than that. Again if the 
plant or factory is kept humming 
and unfilled orders accumulate, 
then the business suffers from a 
loss of good-will through lack o! 
ability to make deliveries and « 
failure to capitalize on an existing 
opportunity to make additional 
profits. 

I have tried to avoid over- 
expansion in production facilities, 
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Nearly Half of 
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NEW YORK 
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There Must E Be a Reason! 


NEW YORKERS pay their 
newsdealers $20,602.20 
for each issue of the New 
York Evening Journal-at 3c 
acopy. They pay this sum 
every day. On Saturdays 
the amount is $34,337.00 
—at 5c a copy. 


Compare this reader in- 
terest, mewspaper popu- 
larity, “consumer” deman 
with other New York eve- 
ning newspapers. Public 
preference is strikingly 
expressed in these money 
figures: 


Amount Paid Each Day for 
New York Evening Newspapers 


Evening Journal $20,602.20 
Evening World ... 9,162.12 
Evening Sun 8,025.60 
Evening Telegram . 5,889.87 
Evening Post 7 


Total . . $45,232.50 


Buying and reading news- 
papers is a habit. The dollars 
and cents facts in the above 
table shows the established 
habits of the New York read- 
ing public. Nearly half of all 
the people who buy any New 
York evening newspaper buy 
the NewYork EveningJournal. 
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New York Eveninc JOURNAL 


has the greatest circulation 
of any evening newspaper 
in America and a 


QUALITY CIRCULATION 


at THREE CENTS a copy daily and 
FIVE CENTS a copy Saturday 


The habit of reading the New 
York Evening Journal is deep- 
rooted, ingrained, fixed. For 
28 consecutive years the New 
York Evening Journal has 
attracted the largest evening 
newspaper readership in 
America—686,740 copies daily 
for the past six months. 


There is a reason. 


The New York Evening Journal 
has served its public more 
energetically, more courage- 
ously, more effectively than 
any other evening newspaper 
in America. The New York 
Evening Journal has put into 
its news and feature columns 
more genuine ability and bril- 
liancy of talent than any other 
evening newspaperin America. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 3lst, 686,740 DAILY, NET PAID 


A daily gain of 8,896 over the previous six months. 


NEW YORK 


EVENING 


JOURNAL 


Greatest circulation of any evening newspaper in America and a 
QUALITY circulation at THREE CENTS a copy daily and 
FIVE CENTS a copy Saturday 


13 Hearst Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 
New York ‘City 


General Motors Building 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Here Is Proof of Detroit News 
Advertising Effectiveness 


Crowds Storm Furniture Store for Hours After 
Advertisement in The Detroit News. 


A double-truck advertisement in The Detroit News of 
March 30th brought to the doors of Owen & Company, 
one of the oldest furniture establishments in Detroit, the 
crowd pictured above. 


Doors had to be locked and purchasers admitted a few at a time. 
Such response to News advertising, while not ordinary, is nevertheless 
not unique. Other advertisers have experienced similar results when 
they have combined effective merchandising with the power of Detroit 
News thorough and concentrated circulation. 


The fact that this particular advertiser was a furniture seller is all 
the more remarkable, for furniture —- big money unit sales and 
shows a surplus in the pockets of the buyers. Furniture buyers are 
people who have savings, people who are able to gratify their desires 
for a better home and the little luxuries that make life more pleasant. 

The ability of The Detroit News to sell this class of buyers is re- 
flected in its leadership in furniture advertising. During 1926 The 
News published 3,501,526 lines of furniture advertising, thrice the 
volume of the next newspaper. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper ‘ 
360,000 Sunday Circulation 335,000 Week Day Circulation 
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although the sales of Baby Ruth 
have forced us to acquire two new 
plants and enlarge our old plant 
of five years ago. Before tying 
up money in new plants we utilized 
every possible bit of waste space 
in the home factory by devising 
machinery that replaced obsolete 
and bulky equipment and by build- 
ing balconies and mezzanines to 
give the needed space where the 
height of rooms made that pos- 
sible. Any manufacturer who has 
recklessly rushed into building a 
fine new plant only to find his 
market slipping a year or two 
later will appreciate the sound- 
ness of our expansion program. 

It is literally true that sales to- 
day set the pace for production in 
our business. We do not manu- 
facture merchandise until we have 
an order for it in our hands. It 
would be ridiculous, of course, to 
imply that this principle can 
translated into practice by whole 
industries or even by the candy in- 
dustry at large, but there are good 
reasons why we operate on this 
plan. In the first place candy is 
perishable. It should not be kept 
over long periods of time. Re- 
gardless of whether it can be kept, 
it costs money to store it. Cus- 
tomers are better satisfied when 
their stocks are delivered fresh. 

Another advantage is the econ- 
omy in a minimum amount of 
handling. A carton of Baby Ruth 
is on its way to the customer 
either by truck or train within an 
hour after the girl in the plant 
has wrapped the individual bars. 
There is no shipping to the stock 
room or warehouse and conse- 
quently no overhead on_ stock 
room or warehouse maintenance. 
Constant production against rea- 
sonably anticipated demand offers 
apparent economies, I am often 
told by outsiders who assume that 
perhaps we run our plants at 
breakneck speed for a time and 
then shut down. My answer is 
that we maintain constant pro- 
duction because advertising and 
the activities of our salesmen keep 
up a demand which it is not neces- 
sary to anticipate. Only there is 
no piling up of inventories of fin- 
ished product. The merchandise 
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is sold before we make it. We 
would produce only against orders 
even if it were more costly, for 
we feel that method satisfies the 
market better and holds customers. 

At the present time, we use two 
cars of sugar, two and one-half 
cars of milk, four and one-half 
cars of chocolate, six cars of pea- 
nuts and two cars of corn syrup 
a day. Yet I doubt if there are 
ten companies in the United States 
of comparable size operating on 
as small an inventory of raw ma- 
terials as we. We turn our in- 
ventory twelve times a year now. 
We are aiming at doing it once a 
week. 

The Curtiss Candy Company 
centers all its effort on making 
profits from merchandising the 
product it manufactures. We do 
not try to make money from 
speculating in raw materials. When 
the time and prices appear right 
we contract for our materials. 
That protects us against rises. 
Should prices decline we can 
ignore the fact, for we have bought 
at a figure that enables us to earn 
a reasonable merchandising profit. 
Most of the sources from which 
we buy maintain stocks near our 
factories to meet any emergency 
demand on our part. Otherwise, 
we depend on daily deliveries of 
materials which are made up 
quickly and shipped out to the 
jobber the day they are made. 

Besides Baby Ruth, we have in 
the Curtiss line eleven other candy 
bars, each of which sells for a 
nickel. Baby Ruth accounts for 
80 per cent of our sales. A few 
weeks ago, we shipped two solid 
train-loads of candy, six million 
bars, to the Pacific Coast. It was 
the first time in history, a railroad 
president told me, that candy has 
been shipped in train-loads. 


Heyworth Campbell to Join 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


Heyworth Campbell has resigned as 
art director of the Condé Nast Publica- 
tions to become an executive of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., on May 15. 
His activities will be general in char- 
acter. x 

J. Burton Stevens continues as art di- 
rector of this agency and the rest of the 
art organization remains unchanged. 





How Baltimore’s Siamese Twins 
Solve Their Difficulties 


Stores and Companies with the Same Name in the Same Line of Business 
Are Using Newspaper Advertising to Proclaim Their 
Individual Characteristics 


By George T. Bertsch 


IAMESE TWINS of the busi- 
ness world are a harassed lot. 
It matters not where they are 
found, nor what business they are 
in, they are bound at one time or 
another to find them- 


appearing within the border of th: 
one advertisement. 

A pair of Baltimore merchants 
who were confronted with the 
twins-in-business problem are the 





selves in an embar- 
rassing situation as a 
result of their simi- 
larities. 

Take, as an exam- 
ple, the case of two 
Baltimore real estate 
firms. Both deal in 
residential property ; 
both are members of 
the Real Estate Board 
of Baltimore; both are 
known by the name 
Strobel; yet they are 
in no way connected 
with each other. Mail 
that was meant for 
Albert P. Strobel, Jr. 
& Company often was 
received by The Pey- 
ton B. Strobel Com- 
pany. Deals that were 
intended to go to Pey- 
ton B. sometimes found 





A Word of Explanation to the Public 
About the Two Strobel Real Estate Firms 


A considerable “er 
amount of confusion 
has been occasioned 
by the fact that there 
are two separate and 
distinct Real Estate 
Cotnpanies in Balti- 
more, each bearing the name of 
STROBEL--yet with no busmess 
connection between them, other 
than the usual cooperative ar- 
rangement between realtors, 


(ook for the Bloe Sqyare} ~ 
THE PEYT! ONS. STROBEL ©. 
TORS 
“Tanned amd Saint ig Photo” 
206-208 E. Leangron Se. 


Differentiation 


Both firms are mem- 
bers of the Real 
Estate Board of Balri- 
more and each is well 
equipped to serve you 
in the most thorough 
and efficient: manner. 
To obviate the difficulty of 
readily reaching the firm—with 
which you desire to deal — the 


& 


i 


respective insignias of the twq 
companies are shown below. 


(ook ii the Orange Triangle) 
Albert P.“Stro »8C 
‘ fe 


“Ae Orcamisgilon f Sgprice and Inicgrity~ 


Plase 8678-810 N. Charles Sty Vernon 8484 








their consummation in 
the offices of Albert P. 

Confusion reigned. 
Finally the heads of both organiza- 
tions met in a joint session, the 
purpose of which was to devise 
some method of educating the pub- 
lic in the matter of “who’s who.” 
The outcome of the consultation 
was the adoption by each company 
of a mark of identity to be used on 
all of their signs, and the decision 
to use display space in newspapers 
calling attention to the differences 
of their organizations. A plan of 
using the display space jointly was 
agreed upon as being the best man- 
ner to accomplish their purpose. 
A newspaper advertisement show- 
ing how the copy was handled is 
reproduced here—both signatures 


A JOINT NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN SOLVED THE PROBLEM 
FOR THE TWO STROBEL REALTORS 


Tuerke brothers, competitors in the 
retail trade of trunks and leather 


goods. William A. Tuerke solved 
the problem of confusion in the 
minds of the purchasing public by 
featuring prominently in connection 
with all of his newspaper copy, let- 
ters, window displays and street 
signs the idea that his was a “gift 
shop.” Trunks and bags, of course, 
continued to be his principal line; 
but by adding a stock of gift nov- 
elties, and by publishing consistent 
appeals over the signature of 
“Tuerke’s Trunk, Leather and Gift 
Shop,” he so varied the general 
conception of the character of his 
store that he clarified almost en- 
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The 

Indianapolis 
Radius ~ 
—Indianapolis and the 70- 
mile radius iedirectly influ- 
‘ences. 

— 2,000,000 population— 
over 92% native born white. 
—annual purchasing power 
$750,000,000. 

—high standards of living 
and buying—lIndianapolis, 
thetwenty-first cityinU.S., 
is thirteenth in retail sales. 

















One newspaper 


sells this rich market 


Here in the compact area of The Indianapolis Radius 
are 2,000,000 prosperous people, unified by race, geog- 
raphy, transportation, language and mutual interest... . 
Every factor favorable to profitable selling is present 
here! 

Indianapolis is the heart of trade for The Indianapolis 
Radius. It is the industrial center, the financial center, 
the jobbing center, the shopping center, the mews center. 

And fortunately for advertisers, one newspaper domi- 
nates the territory. In daily circulation, in advertising 
volume, in journalistic prestige, THE INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS is the out-and-out leader—and has been so for 
years! The NEWS sells THE INDIANAPOLIS 
RADIUS—no other advertising cost is necessary. 


Al] The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Ags The Indianapolis Radius 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 


‘ DAN A. CARROLL an : J. E. LUTZ 
New York 310 East 42nd St. Chicago: The Tower Bldg. 
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tirely the misunderstanding preva 
lent with so many persons. 

The Maryland Ice Cream Com- 
pany and The Maryland Creamery 
Company both are large manufac- 
turers of ice cream, both have 
plants on Pratt Street, and both 
sell to confectioners and druggists. 
To add to their difficulties the 
Maryland Ice Cream of the Mary- 
land Ice Cream Company and the 
Maryland Ice Cream of the Mary- 
land Creamery Company were of 
identical quality—so consumers 
said, at least. The problem of 
these twins-in-business has been 
solved satisfactorily by subordi- 
nating their business titles and 
marketing their products under 
brand names only—“Jersey Ice 
Cream” being adopted by one, and 
“Clover Ice Cream” by the other. 

There are two Gutman’s depart- 
ment stores in Baltimore. For 
years they have maintained their 
individual identities by opposite pol- 
icies—“Julius Gutman, Baltimore’s 
Cash Store” and “Joel Gutman’s 
for Liberal Credit.” 

The Castelberg National Jewelry 
Company, at Lexington Street and 
Park Avenue, has a competitor, 
Henry Castelberg, Jeweler, at Lex- 
ington and Eutaw Streets. The 
former concern erected a large 
clock at the curb in front of its 
door and adopted a credit policy. 
It advertises “at the sign of the big 
clock” and “pay only 50 cents or 
$1 a week.” 

Yes, Baltimore has more thar its 
share of the Siamese twins of busi- 
ness. But they are solving their 
perplexities intelligently and effec- 
tively—and in a manner creditable 
to themselves and interesting to 
their neighbors. 


National Tea Sales Increase 


The National Tea Company reports 
sales for March of $4,777,488, an in- 
crease of 4.7 per cent over ‘March, 1926 
when sales were $4,561,503. Sales for 
the first three months of 1927 were 
$13,753,844, an increase of 2.9 per cent 
over sales of the first three months of 
1926 which amounted to $13,358,440. 


C. H. Lane Joins Lyon Agency 

Colquitt H. Lane, formerly with the 
copy department of the Wales Adver- 
tising Company, has joined the copy 
staff of the Lyon Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York. 
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Advertising Division Formed 
for Y. M. C. A. Drive 


A division of advertising and publish 
ing interests has been formed to work 
with the Young Men’s Christian Asso 
ciation of New York in its campaign to 
raise a $6,500,000 building fund. The 
division was organized at a luncheon 
iven at the Advertising Club of New 

ork by Gilbert T. odges, of the 
executive board of the New York Sux. 

The luncheon was addressed by Rich 
ard W. Lawrence, vice- resident of 
Printers’ Ink, who is also vice-pres 
ident of the New York ¥. M. C. A; 
Ernest L. Mogge, campaign executive 
secretary; Charles C. Green, president 
of the Advertising Club, and Samuel 
Reyburn, president of Lord & Taylor. 

In urns support of advertising in 
terests Mr. Green stated that the adver- 
tising of the campaign was the largest 
and most complete association paid space 
campaign conducted in New York since 
the Liberty Loan drives. Car card, out- 
door, newspaper and direct-mail adver- 
tising is being used. 

The staff of the division lines up as 
follows: Mr. Hodges, division man 
ager; Hector Fuller, assistant division 
manager. Captains and lieutenants re- 
spectively, for each company are: 

Karl M. Mann and W. T. Chollar; 
Oliver B. Merrill and A. C. G. Ham. 
— —— Trier and D. Morris 
ones; John Richards and P. S. 


— "Fred J. Pope and J. Bernard 
yon 

The drive, which is to continue for 
will close on May 1 


ten days, 


F. J. Ross Agency Adds to 
Staff 


Lloyd Montgomery Clark, C. Francis 
Beatty and Robert W. Criddle have be 
come associated with the F. Ross 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 

Mr. Clark, who has become director of 
the department of markets and media, 
has represented McCali’s, New York, for 
the last five years. He was previously 
with The H. K. McCann Company. 

Mr. Beatty, who has become an a 
count executive, has been with The New 
Jersey Zinc Company, New York, for 
the last nine years, five years in the 
sales department and the last four as 
advertising manager. He was pre\ 
ously advertising manager of the Kn 
Hat Company, Inc., New York. 

Mr. Criddle, who has become ass 
ciate art director has been a member o 
the art department of the Newell-Emmet 
Company, Inc., New York, for the last 
four years. 


W. E. Anderman Advanced by 


Detroit “Times” 

W. E. Anderman, advertising director 
of the Detroit Times, has been appointed 
business manager. He is succeeded as 
advertising director by Harold A 
Stretch, who has been manager of the 
New York office of Rodney E. Boone. 
Arthur G. Darmstader continues as ad- 
vertising manager of the Times. 
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July 

1925 1924 
Vogue (2 issues)................ 91,931 70,466 61,036 
Ladies’ Home Journal.......... 59,988 56,378 62,851 
Good Housekeeping............ 49,389 39,364 37,817 
3). rare 52,883 44,926 32,725 
Woman’s Home Companion... 33,260 34,884 30,559 
Piceoeiad TROVIGW.... ....cccccccces *27,600 *26,546 35,716 
So ey eee eee *26,056 *20,594 *20,639 
PE ct cenckaccesacanaceeh 19,462 19,168 18,916 





1926 


Veni Oe Modis nss cnceenes 75,268 69,036 61,443 
Ladies’ Home Journal.......... 62,431 50,841 56,054 


Good Housekeeping ............ 47,480 

.. tt. eee 42,865 34,650 
Woman’s Home Companion... 38,684 33,580 34,072 
Pictorial Review ................ *26,664 *21,792 34,100 


ROS El eee *22,167 *13,555 *20,639 
eee eee 17,676 17,182 20,397 
* NEW SIZE. (Printers’ Ink Figures) 
« 
For Summer Selling— 
use Vogue 


Every Summer more advertisers make 
use of the unusual efficiency of this 
magazine which is bought by its readers 
for one basic reason, Spring and Fall, 
Winter and Summer,— 

—to find out what’s new, and fashion- 
able, and better—what to buy. 

Realizing the effectiveness of such 
advertising, retailers make thousands of 
“As Seen in Vogue” displays simultane- 
ously featuring merchandise advertised 
in the July and August issues of Vogue. 


VOGUE 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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TRENDS and 
| ee | 


—a gain of nearly five —#in second place in trac. 
thousand lines of com- tor advertising. 
mercial advertising for 
the first four months of 


1927. 

. . . —the one national farm 
—in second place in radio paper that fits best on 

advertising. all national magazine 


lists. (And needed, too.) 





—with a gain on all above 
classifications. 


—in second place in auto- 


mobile advertising. —more than five hundred 
building plans sold to 
subscribers since the 
first of the year. Indi- 
—in second place in house cating big market for 


—in second place in tire 
advertising. 


furnishings and equip- building materials and 
ment advertising. supplies. 
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dINDICATIONS 


29,000 letters from sub- 
scribers in answer to a 
feature story in January 
issue. Indicating tremen- 
dous reader-response. 


—one of the first national 
farm papers to feature 
moving picture depart- 
ment to meet intense 
interest in “movies” by 
farm folks. 


—outstanding leadership 
in radio news and ser- 
vice to readers. 


—first national farm pa- 
per to offer four color 
covers in highest grade 
printing. 


—more circulation in 
“better than average” 
counties in the thirteen 


armer 


, by Arthur Capper 


Middlewestern states 
than any other national 
farm paper. 


—less duplication of cir- 


culation with any other 
national farm paper. 


—leadership in circulation 


in the territory we claim 
to cover. (Not all na- 
tionals can prove this 
point.) 


—covering a section of the 


country that is predom- 
inantly rural and ren- 
dering a service to the 
farmers of this rich sec- 
tion based on_ close, 
personal contact—a ser- 
vice which cannot be 
equaled by national farm 
papers originating in the 
east. 


M. L. Crowther 
Advertising Manager 
Graybar Building 
New York City 
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At Co 


Cooperative 
At 


Advertising |]= 


day 
York, 


The story-book is a highly ~ 
important feature of the = 
advertising campaign of a ng. 
trade association. It is one that 


favor 


medium through which the ants a 


its rt 


sales message can be brought Court 


advert 


directly into the home, and tion 0 


made to stay there. oa 

“Fy 

_ 
We have produced story- | ben 
booklets for several of the | befor 
large associations, copies of OD avar 
which are now available. | = 
statut 
Your request for samples by oh 
letter or phone will bring a pa 
prompt response. | lictio 
be st 
the 
spira 
tion 


o ~ 

Charles Francis Press | | =: 

“B 
461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 tude 
ae conv 
Printing Crafts Building, New York o 

0 u 
the a 
part 
made 











Newspaper Publishers Oppose Gov- 
ernment Control of Advertising 


At Convention of American Newspaper Publishers Association, President 
Bryan Asserts Federal Trade Commission Case Involves 
Prospective Bureaucratic Censorship 


NY attempt of the Federal 
Trade Commission to upset the 
present advertising structure will 
meet with vigorous opposition from 
newspaper publishers. This is the 
sentiment expressed at the three- 
day annual convention at New 
York, last week, of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
In this prosecution the publish- 
ers foresee an endeavor to establish 
governmental control of advertis- 
ing. John Stewart Bryan, presi- 
dent, in his annual report declared 
that should the Commission find in 
favor of the undisclosed complain- 
ants and undoubted consequence, if 
its ruling is upheld by Federal 
Courts, will be dissolution of the 
advertising agency system, aboli- 
tion of agents’ commission and the 
removal of all differences between 
local and national rates. 

“For more than a year,” said 
Mr. Bryan, “this Association has 
been a defendant in a vexatious, 
unjustifiable and preposterous case 
before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Members’ generally are 
aware that the purpose of this pro- 
ceeding is to convict this Associa- 
tion of a violation of Federal 
statutes against unfair competition 
and a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade 

“There no member of this 
Association individually who is 
us of any such alleged dere- 

and for the board it can 
be stated categorically that so far 
from entering any such con- 
spiracy or agreement the Associa- 
tion has on the contrary stead- 
fastly avoided any such course of 
actior : 

“But in spite of conscious recti- 
tude on our part it is due to the 
convention to point out that this 
proceeding involves the possibility 
of ju dgments being entered which in 
the absence of legal defense on our 
part may result in decisions being 
made and findings being enforced 


is 


consci¢ 
liction, 
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that will almost certainly result in: 

“1. The dissolution of the agency 
system. 

“2. The abolition of the agents’ 
commission and the removal of all 
differences between local and na- 
tional rates. 

“3. The ultimate censorship of 
advertising by a Government bu- 
reau.” 

The subject came up for discus- 
sion again at a later session when 
Edwin S. Friendly, of the New 
York Sun, presented the report of 
the advertising agents’ committee, 
of which he is chairman. After 
reviewing the history of the case, 
the report took up the objectives 
sought by the Commission. Par- 
ticular reference was made to the 
purpose which would compel pub- 
lishers to allow the same rate to 
all who advertise. It was pointed 
out that this would have to be 
done whether or not the advertiser 
performed any special service in 
the development of advertising. 

“Your committee believes,” said 
Mr. Friendly, “that should the 
Federal Trade Commission succeed 
in accomplishing its purpose the 
volume of advertising may be ex- 
pected to decrease materially. 

“The Federal Trade Commission 
is also undertaking a censorship of 
advertising, all predicated on the 
assumption that advertising is not 
a service as repeatedly held by the 
courts, but it is an instrumentality 
of commerce, if not, indeed, a com- 
modity. 

“To what extent this may in- 
terfere with the successful conduct 
of our business,” Mr. Friendly con- 
tinued, “and to what extent our 
counting room practices will be 
made a constant subject of investi- 
gation by bureaucratic officials and 
our members penalized in various 
ways, depend on the result of pro- 
ceedings now pending. Nor is it 
far-fetched to see in the attainment 
of these ends an effective control 
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of newspapers which amounts to a 
denial of the freedom of the press 
with all the consequences arising 
therefrom.” 

A discussion which followed the 
committee’s report, was led by 
Charles H. Taylor, of the Boston 
Globe. The report met with the 
approval of the convention which 
referred matters to the board of 
directors, which has full power of 
action. According to President 
Bryan, the Association will take 
whatever steps are necessary to 
demonstrate to the Commission and 
the public the utter preposterous- 
ness of the charges brought against 
it. 

Some indication of the advertis- 
ing subjects that interested the 
members of this association may 
be had from a study of the topics 
prepared in advance for discus- 
sion. These included the follow- 
ing : 

To what extent do press agents 
divert advertising appropriations 
from the advertising columns to the 
news columns? 

To what extent does the printing 
of press agents’ material undermine 
the confidence of the newspaper 
reader ? : 

How many members are paying 
cash for advertising disguised as 
news? 

Electros and mats frequently oc- 
cupy more space than called for by 
order. What procedure do mem- 
bers follow in such cases; do all 
members conform in this respect to 
the resolution adopted by the 1926 
convention that the basis of mea- 
surement shall in all cases be from 
cut-off rule to cut-off rule; do they 
insist upon receiving specific in- 
structions regarding space to be 
charged for electros and mats ex- 
ceeding space ordered? 

Among other topics of interest 
to advertisers and advertising 
agents discussed were: Postal rates, 
pre-dating of issues, and radio, 
both as to its use as an advertising 
medium and the progress that is 
being made in eliminating broad- 
casting confusion. 

E. M. Antrim, Chicago Tribune, 
chairman of the traffic committee, 
and George M. Rogers, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, chairman of the me- 
chanical committee, reported on the 
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activities of two new association 
departments, the traffic and the 
mechanical. 

There is a lack of a sufficient 
number of photo-engravers, the 
convention was informed by Vic- 
tor F. Ridder, New York Siaats- 
Zeitung und Herold, chairman of 
the committee on printing trades 
schools. The assessment made for 
the printing trades schools fund 
was suspended last September and 
it was recommended that a {otal 
distribution of $30,000 be made an- 
nually for this work, to provide a 
contribution of $100 for each stu- 
dent graduated from such schools 
approved by the board of directors, 
It is believed that this will meet 
the increasing need for compositors 
and solve the problem of photo- 
engravers. 


Agency Credit Ratings 


HE report of the committee of 

advertising agents emphasized 
the dependability of the association's 
data on the financial standing of 
agencies. The credit ratings com- 
piled in the List of Advertising 
Agents, it was reported, accurately 
represent the surplus arrived at by 
careful analyses. 

These analyses are constantly be- 
ing made regarding the financial 
and other conditions of agencies of 
interest to the membership, and 
changes are reported to the mem- 
ber publishers through the medium 
of weekly bulletins. 

Provisions also were recom- 
mended which would enable the 
committee to recover monies con- 
cealed or diverted by advertiser or 
agency debtors. The present method 
of handling such situations, accord- 
ing to the report, is to submit the 
facts to the known creditors. 
Claims in most instances have been 
too small to create sufficient inter- 
est to lead to further action. 

In order that the committee may 
go to the bottom of similar condi- 
tions in the future, Edwin S 
Friendly, committee chairman, and 
Lincoln B. Palmer, general man- 
ager, decided the best interests of 
the membership necessitated 4 
small expenditure of money for 
the general good. To this end, 
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It costs a National 
Advertiser less than 
one-third of a cent 
per copy for a full 


page advertisement 
in The Chicago 


Evening American. 


How is that for econ- 
omy in advertising 
in America’s second 
largest market? 
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the following resolution was sub- 
mitted 


“RESOLVED, That when the 
chairman of the advertising agents 
committee and the general manager 
may conclude the interests of the 
membership require the expenditure 
of money for the purpose of inves- 
tigating or prosecuting debtors to 
members of the Association, and 
when other funds are not available 
for that purpose they be authorized 
to draw for this purpose on the 
funds of the Association up to but 
not in excess of one thousand dol- 
lars ($1,000) per annum. 


The committee reports that 
eighty-two applications for agency 
recognition were received during 
1926. Agencies granted recogni- 
tion numbered thirty-one. Since 
January 1, 1927, thirty-nine appli- 
cations have been received and 
sixteen agencies granted recogni- 
tion. 


Fleming Newbold 
Heads Bureau of 
Advertising 


LEMING NEWBOLD, Wash- 

ington Star, was elected chair- 
man of the Bureau of Advertising. 
He succeeds William F. Rogers, 
Boston Transcript, who has di- 
rected this activity for eight years. 
In recognition of this long ser- 
vice, the convention honored Mr. 
Rogers with a rising vote of 
thanks. 

The report of this Bureau was 
given in the April 28 issue of 
Printers’ INK, page 109. 

At its annual dinner, the Bureau 
had as its guests a large gathering 
of publishers, advertisers, advertis- 
ing agents and publishers’ repre- 
sentatives. Hon. Vincent Massey, 
Canadian Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the United States, and Hon. Al- 
bert C. Ritchie, Governor of Mary- 
land, were the speakers. 

Marcellus M. Murdock, Wichita 
Eagle, as toastmaster, also intro- 
duced Sir Donald Campbell, 
Scottish publisher, whose observa- 
tions of American customs and 
comparisons of American and 
Scottish publishing practices 
closely held the attention of his au- 
dience. It was whispered to Mr. 
Murdock that Sir Donald was an 
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accomplished singer and he was 
asked to sing “Annie Laurie.” 

At the completion of the first 
verse, the audience spontaneously 
rose and cheered. A second verse 
was sung, whereupon, even to the 
surprise of the toastmaster, Sir 
Donald tore off his beard and dis- 
closed himself as John E. Daniels, 
who is engaged in advertising work 
in New England. 

The following are the members 
of the committee in charge of the 
Bureau for 1927, as appointed by 
President Bryan: 

Charles D. Atkinson, Atlanta 
Journal; Frank H. Burgess, La- 
Crosse Tribune; Harry Chandler, 
Los Angeles Times; Howard 
Davis, New York Herald Tribune; 
William J. Hofmann, Portland 
Oregonian; F. I. Ker, Hamilton 
Spectator; W. E. Macfarlane, 
Chicago Tribune; John S. Mc- 
Carrens, Cleveland Plain Dealer; 
Fleming Newbold, Washington 
Star; David B. Plum, Troy 
Record; William F. ~~ Bos- 
ton Transcript; Walter A. Strong, 
Chicago Daily News; S. E. 
Thomason, Tampa Tribune ; D. E. 
Town, Hearst Newspapers, and 
Louis Wiley, New York Times. 

In addition to Mr. Newbold, as 
chairman, Mr. Chandler was 
elected vice-chairman and Mr. 
Davis, treasurer. Mr. Newbold 
appointed Louis Wiley and David 
B. Plum as the finance committee. 


Postal Policy 


T was the recommendation of 
the postal committee that the 
Association continue to battle, first 
for the return of the 1920 rates for 
general distribution, and, second, 
for the creation of a bundle rate. 
The latter rate, it was stated, 
would apply to the handling of 
newsdealers’ bundles, where | the 
only service performed by the Post 
Office Department is that of trans- 
portation. The rate would allow 
a fair compensation to the Post 
Office. Marcellus M. Murdock, of 
the Wichita Eagle, offered a res- 
olution that the report be approved. 
Recommendation also was made 
by the postal committee that pub- 
lishers use every available agency 
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THE BOUNDARY 


THROUGH Metro- 
politan Boston winds an 
unseen line of demarca- 
tion. Through neighbor- 
ing communities it 
stretches, a barrier in- 
tangible, yet insurmount- 
able. In Boston suburbs it 
separates adjoining homes 
| as surely as though a wall 
| were built between. 
Keepers of this bound- 
ary are the shades of 
.| Boston’s past. Old cus- 
/ toms and tradition hold 
| the line and keep unceas- 
| ing watch upon the folks 
within. And so it is that 
Boston newspapers find their readers confined by 
limits beyond which they may not trespass. 

In the selection of media that shall carry his mes- 
sage to the people of Boston, it is imperative that 
the national advertiser consider the boundaries that 
define the circulations of Boston newspapers. 

A natural process of evolution has divided Bos- 
ton’s population into two groups. The same process 
has caused a similar division in Boston newspapers, 
with the result that successful advertising in Boston 
depends upon a method of newspaper selection that 
has no counterpart in any other city. 

The manufacturer who sends the story of his 
product to’ Boston aims for complete coverage of 
the Boston market. It is his intention to use those 
newspapers that will most economically and effec- 
tively reach every prospective customer in metro- 
politan Boston. To accomplish this end, the 
Herald-Traveler must be used, for one group—the 
more important one—can be reached only by the 
Herald-Traveler. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 








Advertising Representative : For six years the Herald-Traveler has 
GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. been first - National Advertising, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. as oe 1 
914 Peoples Gas Bldg. and publication advertising, among 
Chicago, Ill. Boston daily newspapers. 
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an event 

of importance in 
the advertising 
world 

The Detroit Times 
has pleasure 

in announcing the 
appointment of 


Harold 
A 
Stretch 


as advertising 
director effective 
now—all of our 
mutual friends will 
surely be glad to 
hear of it 
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An Announcement —~ 


Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 
of National Advertising, announces 
the appointment of 


HERBERT W. BEYEA 


as Manager of the New York office 
9 East 40th Street 


Mr. Beyea has been identified with the 
New York office for the past eight years. 


aN 


Chicago American Detroit Times 

Boston American Boston Advertiser 
Rochester Journal Syracuse Journal 
Wisconsin News Albany Times-Union 
Atlanta Georgian Atlanta American 
Baltimore News Baltimore American 


Washington Times Washington Herald 
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of distribution other than mail. 
Other delivery systems as well as 
those of publishers, it was ex- 
plained, afford more favorable 
rates than the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

J. D. Barnum, Syracuse Post- 
Standard, is chairman of the postal 
committee. 


“Ask Me Another” 
and Free Publicity 


ATCHFULNESS needs to 

be exercised in editorial use 
of the question and answer vogue 
now so popular. This caution was 
advanced during the discussions on 
free publicity. Examples were 
quoted to show how names of ad- 
vertised products that in the usual 
course of events would be blue 
penciled, are getting into editorial 
columns. 

Special departments for answer- 
ing letters from readers also 
needed closer supervision, it was 
reported. There is a_ tendency 
here, also, toward laxity in giving 
free publicity. 

Members were urged to make 
more effective use of the bulletins 
on free publicity prepared by the 
association. These warn the pub- 
lisher in advance and if he will 
circulate them among his editorial 
staff, it is believed much may be 
done toward eliminating the evils 
of press agentry. 


J. S. Bryan Re-elected 


ONFIDENCE in the adminis- 


John Stewart 
News-Leader, 
the convention. 
for a second 


tration of 
Bryan, Richmond 
was expressed by 
which elected him 
term. 

Re-elections also were voted to 
Edward H. Butler, Buffalo News, 
as vice-president; George M. 
Rogers, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
secretary; and Howard Davis, 
New York Herald Tribune, 
treasurer. 

Hilton U. Brown, Indianapolis 
News, and F. J. Burd, Vancouver 
Daily Province, were re-elected 
directors. A new election was that 
of Charles A. Webb, Asheville, 
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N. C., Citizen, as a director. All 
three directorships are for two- 
year terms. 

In addition to the above officers 
and directors, the membership of 
the board includes: 

. D. Barnum, Syracuse Post- 
Standard; F. W. Bush, Athens 
Messenger; Harry Chandler, Los 
Angeles Times; Paul Patterson, 
Baltimore Sun; Charles H. Tay- 
lor, Boston Globe; S. E. Thoma- 
son, Tampa Tribune; and T. R 
Williams, Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
Telegraph and Gazette-Times. 

A total membership of 481 news- 
papers was reported by Lincoln B 
Palmer, general manager, who 
also announced that there had been 
nine consolidations of members 
with other members from January 
1, 1926, to date. 

Virginia Beach, Va., was selected 
as the meeting place for the fall 
convention, which will be held some 
time in November. 


R. E. Durham, President, 
Lyon & Healy 


R. E. Durham, formerly vice-president 
of ‘Tgen & Healy, Inc., Chicago music 
concern, was elected president of the 
company at a meeting of the board of 
directors last week. A. Healy, for 
mer president, has become chairman of 
the board, a newly created office. 

The other officers elected were: C. H 
DeAcres, vice-president and__ general 
manager; Jagor, comptroller, and 
C. H. Anderson, secretary. 


McCann to Direct Coast 
Campaign on Ice Cream 


The Western Dairy Products Com 
pany, Seattle, maker of ice cream, has 
appointed the Seattle office of The H. K 
McCann Company, advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. An 
advertising campaign will be conducted 
for a year in Pacific Coast newspapers, 
featuring a new brand of ice cream 
Business paper and outdoor advertising 
will also be used. 


Gates Ferguson to Manage 
Goodrich National Advertising 


Gates Ferguson has been appointed 


manager of national advertising of the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akrot 
Ohio. He was formerly manager of the 
advertising service department of the 
Blanchard Press, Inc., New York. For 
three years he had been executive n 
ger of Printed Salesmanship, Inc., 
York. 
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LOUIS C. BOONE HARRY DOLE 


The Printer Juggled 
the Cuts 


N pages 94 and 95 of the last issue of 
Printers’ Ink these two portraits 
appeared. At the last minute the printer 
must have felt that Mr. Boone looked 
much nicer as Mr. Dole—and that Mr. 
Dole made a very muchbetter Mr. Boone. 
But in spite of the printer's artistic 
license, we must assure their many friends 
that Boone is really Boone, and Dole is 
Dole. And so we print again these 
pictures of two of the Detroit staff 
representing this group of eight news- 
papers. This time with the correct 
names under the right portraits. 


RODNEY E. BOONE 
General Manager National Advertising 
9 E. 40th Street, New York 


Chicago American Detroit Times 
Boston American Boston Advertiser 
Rochester Journal Syracuse Journal 
Wisconsin News Albany Times-Union 
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An interesting tribute 
to Editorial Leadership 


High editorial merit alone has made 
The Dairy laimer the choice of 
Ralston lurina and other leading 
advertisers of the country. 








Dairy farmer 
“The National Dairy Farm Magazine” 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Newspapers Report 
on Study of American 
Markets 


MONG the various meetings 

held at New York last week 
during the gathering of newspaper 
publishers and to which adver- 
tisers and advertising agents were 
wited to participate, was a 
luncheon given by “The 100,000 
Group of American Cities.” It 
was the purpose of this luncheon 
to acquaint buyers of advertising 
with the results of a thorough 
study of American markets under- 
taken by this group. 

Louis Wiley, New York Times, 
was chairman. He _ introduced 
Walter A. Strong, Chicago Daily 
News, who, as organizer, ex- 
plained the principles and work of 
this co-operative organization of 
newspapers published in ninety- 
three cities having a population of 
100,000 or over. While only one 
paper in each city is a member, 
the organization has not limited 
itself to covering members’ mar- 
kets but has made a comprehensive 


compilation of marketing statistics 


of all towns and cities of 1,000 
population and over. A digest of 
the facts uncovered appears in a 
volume published by the associa- 
tion. 

In collecting these data on dis- 
tribution, which are available in 
book form, the group employed 
the services of the Government 
and private statistical organiza- 
tions. Within the covers of the 
book, which contains 606 pages, is 

tained a vast store of informa- 

classified to help advertisers 
in the customary plan of deter- 
mining advertising allotments on 
the basis of sales percentages. 

Statistics relating to each mar- 
ket are divided into two major di- 
visions: First, those relating to 
customers and, second, those relat- 
ing to outlets. Business enter- 
prises are divided into nine major 
” ups. These are manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, banks and 
other financial, professional, Gov- 
ernment, public services, general 
classes and miscellaneous. Each 
roup is further divided into sub- 
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sidiary groups, according to the 
commodities handled. The whole- 
salers and retailers are classified 
under thirty-five different indus- 
tries. 

The contents are given in two 
sections. The first section is given 
over to the markets of the ninety- 
three newspaper members. The 
facts for each market are tabu- 
lated for the city itself and for the 
towns of 1,000 population and 
over which are located within its 
trading area. ; 

The second section is given over 
to tabulations by States of all 
cities and towns of over 1,000 
population, whether represented by 
membership in the 100,000 Group 
or not. 

With the assistance of mounted 
enlarged reproductions of these 
tables, L. M. Barton, secretary- 
treasurer of the 100,000 Group, 
briefly analyzed the assembled data 
and explained to those at the 
luncheon how they could be used 
in planning marketing campaigns. 
A partial list of the captions for 
a representative table follows: 
Under the general caption, “Char- 
acteristics of Population,” for 
1920 and 1927 there are given 
population, families, dwellings, 
male and female buyers; Ford and 
other autos, and bank deposits. 

The second general caption is 
“Wholesale and Retail Distribu- 
tion.” It is interesting to learn 
how this has been broken down 
into distribution outlets. A com- 
plete list of these outlets follows: 

Automobiles. 

Auto Accessories, 

Bakeries. 

Cigars and Tobacco. 

Chain, Cigars and Tobacco. 

Clothing, Men’s. 

Clothing, Women’s. 

Confections and Soft Drinks. 

Contractors’ and Builders’ Materials. 

Department Stores. 

Drugs and Sundries. 

—, Drugs and Sundries. 

y Goods and Notions. 

Electrical Appliances and Fixtures. 

Electrical Contractors. 

Factory, Office and Store Equipment. 

Florists. 

Fuel and Ice. 

Furnishings, Men’s. | 

Chain, Men’s Furnishings. 

Furnishings, Women’s. 

Furniture. 

General Merchandise. 


Grocers and Foed Products. 
Chain, Grocers and Food Products. 


Supplies, Garages. 
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Hardware. 

Household Appliances. 
Jewelry. 

Leather Goods and Luggage. 
Lumber and Mill Work. 
Meats. 

Chain, Meats. 

Musical Instruments. 
Novelties and Toys. 

Oils and_ Gasoline. 
Chain, Oils and Gasoline. 
Paper, Paper Products. 
Plumbers, Heating. 
Produce, Commission. 
Radio Equipment. 

Shoes. 

Chain, Shoes. 


The scope of these various di- 
visions is defined in the forward 
part of the book. There are 
“Clothing, Men’s” and “Furnish- 
ings, Men’s,” for instance. Under 
the former, it is explained, is in- 
cluded concerns listed as clothiers 
as distinct from men’s haber- 
dashery, such as hat, cap and neck- 
wear stores, which fall under the 
second division. 

Each table also carries a sum- 
mary of financial ratings of 
wholesalers and retailers. Five 
classes of ratings are shown to- 
gether with the number of those 
unrated. 

An important feature of the 
book is a large marketing map of 
the United States. This shows the 
locations of the cities and towns 
covered in the compilations to- 
gether with a distinctive marking 
of the ninety-three trading areas 
of member cities. In addition, 
there are fourteen territorial maps 
plotted out on the margin of the 
larger map. 

Mr. Strong stated that the meet- 
ing at New York was the second 
to be held by the 100,000 Group to 
which advertisers and advertising 
agents had been invited. The first 
was held at Chicago and it is 
planned to hold similar meetings 
in other cities. 


Bunting Brass & Bronze 
Appoints Sales Director 
George L. Bitting, formerly with the 
Eaton Axle Company, Cleveland, has been 
appointed director of sales of the Bunt- 
ing Brass & Bronze Company, Toledo, 

Ohio. 


H. E. Sicardi, formerly with the 
Standard Oil Company, has joined the 
sales staff of L. D. Nelke-Signs, New 


York. 
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Associated Press 
Elections 


FrRANK B. NOYES, publisher 
of the Washington Star, was 
re-elected president of the Asso- 
ciated Press at its annual meeting 
last week. This is the twenty- 
seventh year in which he will have 
served in that office. Two vice- 
presidents were elected. These are 
Frederick I. Thompson, of the 
Mobile, Ala., Register, first vice- 
president, and William J. Pape, 
Waterbury, Conn., Republican, sec- 
ond vice-president. 

The following were re-elected 
members of the executive com- 
mittee: Adolph S. Ochs, New York 
Times; Clark Howell, Atlanta 
Constitution; E. Lansing Ray, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat; Robert Mc- 
Lean, Philadelphia Bulletin; Ben- 
jamin H. Anthony, New Bedford, 
Mass., Bulletin, and Elbert H. 
3aker, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

As previously reported five new 
directors were elected. These are: 
R. R. McCormick, Chicago Trib- 
une; W. H. Cowles, Spokane 
Spokesman-Review; Frank P. 
MacLennan, Topeka State Journal; 
I. R. Kirkwood, Kansas City, Mo., 
Star; Richard Hooker, Springfield, 
Mass., Republican, and Mr. Ray. 

The membership of the board of 
directors also includes the fol- 
lowing: H. V. Jones, Minneapolis 
Journal, Stuart H. Perry, Adrian, 
Mich., Telegram, and J. R. Know- 
land, Oakland, Calif., Tribune. 


Morning Newspaper 
Publishers Meet 


HE annual meeting of the 
Morning Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria last week. A. 
Schaefer, Fort Wayne, Ind., Jour- 
nal-Gazette, was re-elected presi- 
dent. Other officers elected were: 
W. H. McConnell, Springfield, 
Ill., State Journal, vice-president, 
and E. J. Treffenger, Richmond, 
Ind., /tem, secretary-treasurer. 
The association decided upon a 
program of advertising this year 
on behalf of morning newspapers. 
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A Selling Job That 
Produced $310,500 


EW YORK builders know that & 
THE WORLD can be depended 
upon to sell real estate regard- 
less of the current state of the 
market. 
The following letter is indicative 
of THE WORLD’S pulling power: 
April 28, 1927 
“We are pleased to let you 
know that we have sold twenty- 


seven two-family brick housesat 
our development at Tremont 


and Randall Avenues, through 
the direct results of our adver- 
tisement in your newspaper.” 
WEISFELD BROTHERS, INC. 

S. W. ROTH 


Sales Manager 


These houses cost $11,500each, 
sothat the total sales produced 
by a single WORLD campaign 
of a few days’ duration 
amounted to $310,500—truly 


a remarkable sales record! 


Pulitzer Building Tribune Tower 
New York Chicago 
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ADVERTISER 
Is next / 


HE great success which 

True Story magazine has 
made in the drug and toilet 
goods field will next be dupli- 
cated in the food business, 

It is inevitable that this pub- 
lication will become one of the 
largest carriers of food adver- 
tising in the country. 

For the readers of True 
Story earn five billion dollars 
a year and of this amount they 


spend nearly two billions for 
food. 

The food manufacturer who 
wants to place his advertising 
story before these people must 
use the advertising pages of 
True Story magazine. 

In no other national medium 
can he reach this great market, 
because the most careful, im- 
partial circulation surveys show 
definitely that True Story is 
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practically the only magazine 
they read. 

True Story is the favorite 
magazine of the wage earning 
group in this country. 

Starting with the issue of 
May, 1919, this publication has 
piled up a circulation of more 
than two millions in eight short 
years. 

True Story readers buy True 
Story because they want to read 
it. They pay 25 cents per copy 
for it at the newsstands; in the 
aggregate more than is expended 
for the first five women’s maga- 
zines. 


Are these people respon- 
sive to advertising? 
The best index to the desir- 
ability of True Story as an 
advertising medium is the rec- 
ord of the experience of the 

advertisers who have used it. 

The first year the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company used True 
Story they spent $3,600 in this 
publication. 


Last year they spent $154,783. 





The Only Way to 
Reach Them 


True Story goes into homes that 
read no other ge 
surve, made by 
» Association of "National Ad- 
vertioars and Thresher Service 
prove True Story has far less 
duplication than any other lead- 
ing magazine. 
Advertisers who use the five 
leading women’s publications 
| reach only 18% of the True 
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In 1925 Pompeian spent 

1,500. 

Last year they spent $72,000. 

In 1924 Cellucotton Prod- 
ucts invested $3,112 in True 
Story space. 

Last year their appropriation 
was twenty-one times as much 


or, $62,999. 
They spend 2 Billions for 
food 


This great market has until 
now been practically over- 
looked by the food industry. 

Yet the readers of True 
Story magazine spend nearly 
two billion dollars in the 
grocery stores every year. 

Food advertisers who invest 
a portion of their advertising 
appropriation in True Story 
space will be rewarded just as 
surely as were the drug and 
toilet goods manufacturers who 
have used this medium. 

Soup, beans, bread, cereals, 
canned goods, oranges, coffee, 
cocoanut, mustard, salad dress- 
ing, bacon, all the products of 
the larder are going regularly 
onto the True Story pantry 
shelf. 

Here is a great market for 
the food advertiser. 

Who will be next? 


TRUE STORY 


The Only Magazine They Read 





If you used 
the eight leading maga- 
zines, you could only 
reach 25% of True 

Story’s circulation. 
| You can be sure of 
| reaching the other 75% 

only through the adver- 
Ss pages of True 
Story. 











The True Story Family Budget 
FOOD . 
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Modern C i er 

odern VConveniences - 

the 

on the Farm ' 

**Saving Mother’’ eons 

corr 

letter from a Nebraska sub- of t 

scriber says, ‘“We Nebraskans Nug 

are making a sweeping effort to mo 

raise standards of home equipment. sili 

We are realizing that ‘saving eng: 

Mother’ is quite important.” sche 

Readers of THE FARMER’S WIFE are apt to be rs 
modern and progressive. They buy kitchen conven- aske 
iences and other home equipment that will make their lor 
work less arduous, giving them more time for social aa 
and community betterment affairs. meee 


Progress such as these fine women are making, with 
the help of their vacuum cleaners, running water, 
electric irons, furnaces, pressure cookers, electric Tra 
washers, and attractive furnishings, makes for the it is 
progress of America. 


It is to these thoroughly modern women on the farms tran 
that wide-awake manufacturers are advertising. re 
en 

THE FARMER’S WIFE, with its 800,000 United the 
States Circulation, is the only magazine in America corr 
published exclusively for farm women. dead 
THE cept 

FARMER'S WIFE : 
port 
A Magazine for Farm Women He. 

Webb Publishing Company, Publishers had 

St. Paul, Minn. tice 

Western Representatives Eastern Representatives tors 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. upor 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue the ; 
Chicago, Ill. New York City ne 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations ” % 
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Trade Commission 
to Regulate Correspon- 
dence Schools 


Washington Bureau 
of PRINTERS’ INK 
CLEAN-UP campaign in the 
f\ field of correspondence school 
selling methods was definitely 
launched last Saturday, in Pitts- 
burgh, when a number of school 
officials held a trade practice con- 
ference with a representative of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 
There were about 350 school offi- 
cials in attendance. They rep- 
resented schools which conduct 
approximately 90 per cent of the 
correspondence educational business 
of the country. Commissioner J. F. 
Nugent represented the Govern- 
ment 

in March 9, this year, the Com- 
mission mailed a letter to all those 
engaged in the correspondence 
school field whose names were 
available, announcing that the con- 
ference would be held. They were 
asked to come prepared to define 
for the Commission such practices 
as ed consider unfair, and to 
assist in the formulation of busi- 
ness conduct rules which would 
eliminate unfair and objectionable 
practices, 

At the office of the Federal 
Trade Commission it was learned 
it is probable that the adoption of 
the code by the Commission will 
promptly follow the receipt of a 
transcript of the conference and 
Mr. Nugent’s report and recom- 
mendation. It is understood that 
the Commission has been studying 
correspondence school conditions 
for some time, and there is little 
doubt that it will endorse and ac- 
cept the code adopted. 

In addressing the conference, 
Mr. Nugent emphasized the im- 
portance of the industry and the 
value of the service it rendered. 
He then said that the Commission 
had been advised that certain prac- 
tices were unfair, both to competi- 
tors and to the public, and called 
upon the conference to clean up 
the industry, and added: 

“The agreement you reach is to 

in writing in the form of a 
lution to be presented to the 
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Commission. The Commission is 
desirous of co-operating with you 
to rid the correspondence school 
industry of unfair methods. We 
ask you to advise the Commission 
what you consider to be unfair 
practices. For any school follow- 
ing these unfair practices in the 
future, if the Commission is ad- 
vised, there will be prosecution.” 

Another organization of the 
Government, the Civil Service 
Commission, was represented by 
Herbert E. Morgan, director of 
information. Recently, the Civil 
Service Commission launched a 
campaign against misleading ad- 
vertising of civil service schools, 
including correspondence schools, 
and it is expected that the Com- 
mission’s first prosecutions will be 
in this field. 

The code adopted was in the 
form of a set of resolutions which 
first defined over-statements or 
misrepresentations relating to actual 
or probable earnings as unfair 
practices. It also placed the ban 
of unfairness on over-statements 
which set forth the demands and 
opportunities in any vocation or 
field of activity, and the represen- 
tation of employment service in a 
misleading manner. 

To promise or guarantee a job or 
a raise in pay was specifically de- 
fined as unfair by the resolutions, 
as were the following practices: 

The making of an offer, limited 
as to time, when in fact the offer 
is not limited. 

The representation of an offer 
as a “special” offer, when in fact 
it is regular. 

The use of a mark-up or ficti- 
tious price. 

The offering of a series of re- 
ductions in the price of a course, 
resulting in the concurrent quoting 
of different prices for the same 
course. 

The offering of a scholarship or 
a partial scholarship merely as a 
selling device. 

The offering of a commodity or 
a service as “free,” when in fact 
the commodity or service is- regu- 
larly included as part of the course. 

Disparaging reference to a com- 
petitor or to a competitor’s courses 
or service. 


The use of any name which 
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indicates or implies that the insti- 
tution advertised is a plant, fac- 
tory, shop, or association other 
than an institution of learning, un- 
less the name of such institution 
is always used in connection with 
an explanatory phrase indicating 
its nature of an education insti- 
tution. 

To confer degrees or to issue 
diplomas except when earned un- 
der conditions that assure adequate 
teaching facilities and under aus- 
pices which conform to recognized 
standards. 

To misrepresent the character 
and scope of any course of instruc- 
tion or service offered. 

To list inaccurately or misstate 
the relationship of members of 
faculty, advisory boards, instruc- 
tors, writers or others. 

To claim students are given per- 
sonal instruction by the head of the 
institution or department when 
such is not the fact. 

The use of “Help Wanted” col- 
umns in newspapers or other pub- 
lications for the purpose of getting 
in touch with prospective students. 

The use of “Blind” advertise- 
ments to attract prospects when the 
copy does not clearly set forth that 
instructions are offered. 

The use of superlatives in adver- 
tisements, except when justified by 
the facts. 

The enrolment or retention of 
students in any course or service 
for which they are obviously un- 
fitted by reason of educational or 
economic disqualifications. 

The use of the word “guarantee” 
in the description of money-back 
agreements between the institution 
and its students. 

The use of money-back agree- 
ments or contracts which do not 
clearly state the conditions under 
which money will be refunded, or 
requiring other than the return of 
text books furnished at the request 
of the student within a minimum 
period of thirty days. 

The use of instruments or papers 
simulating court documents in the 
collection of accounts. 

Misrepresentation or exaggera- 
tion regarding the office, building 
or buildings occupied by the insti- 
tution. 

The misuse of such pictures as 
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the National Capitol, “Uncle Sam” 
and the like, or the misuse of any 
title or statement that would lead 
readers of advertisements to be- 
lieve that the institution or its in- 
structors are, or have been con- 
nected in any way with the United 
States Government. 

To advertise that an institution 
is not conducted for profit, when 
interlocking management exists 
with another corporation not so or 
ganized. 


Paper and Roofing Companies 
Consolidate 


The Lockport Paper Company, Lock 
port, N. Y., has been consolidated with 
the Beckman-Dawson Roofing Company, 
Chicago. This gives the Beckman-law 
son company the output of three large 
roofing plants located at Argo, IIl., De 
troit and Lockport. B. C. Beckman is 
president of the company, A. L. Daw 
son, vice-president, and Arthur O. Her 
zog is secretary in charge of operatior 
of plants. 


Civic Weeklies Group 
Organized at Toledo 


The Civic Weeklies Group has been 
organized at Toledo. This group includes 
eighteen weekly magazines, published in 
dependently in different cities and dis 
tributed in hotels, depots and information 
bureaus. The Toledo headquarters are 
in charge of Maurice Elgutter. R. J. 
Blake is Western advertising manager, 
with offices at Chicago. 


Fallis Cosmetic Account to 
E. T. Howard Agency 


Fallis, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, manu 
facturer of Peter Pan and Wendy toilet 
preparations, has appointed the F. T. 
Howard Company, New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
A newspaper campaign is now being con 
ducted on these products. Within a short 
time magazines and business papers will 
also be used. 


Lumber Account to Allen G. 
Miller Company 
The Grand Rapids Lumber Company, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., has appointed the 
Allen G. Miller Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver 
tising account. 


D. T. Campbell Starts Own 
Agency 
D. T. Campbell, formerly of the 
Hawes-Campbell Advertising Company, 
Chicago, has organized his own agency 
at that city. 
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A Matter of 
Perspective 





fol 





New Orleans is and has been doing business as 
usual. Threatened by the flood waters of the 
Mississippi, emergency measures were taken here 
and the levee cut twelve miles below the city, 
materially lowering the river level in Louisiana 
and safeguarding New Orleans prosperity. 


The South’s first city will continue to serve, with 
unimpaired facilities, a market radius of tremen- 
dous buying power and unshaken faith. 


Millions will be spent in New Orleans within a 
comparatively short time to prevent a repetition 
of the menace. Public and private development 
will soon be under way, pledged by local, State 
and Federal Governments. 


And now New Orleans is preparing to take care 
of larger payrolls, increased production and more 
shipping than ever before. 


New Orleans is and has been doing business as 
usual—investigate for yourself. 


During the last week, from April 24th to 
A pril 30th, inclusive, The Times-Picayune 
showed an increase in local advertising 
over the same week last year of 45,000 
lines. Local merchants know that business 
is as usual in New Orleans. 


Che Cimes-Picayune 


\NLIn New Orleans ///// 


Daily 87,290 Sunday 125,721 


Member t00p00 Group of American Cities 
Member Associated Press 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noce, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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Chain Coupon Scheme Ruled 
Lottery Law Violation 


A decision handed down May 2 by the 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals 
sets aside an injunction issued in a 
lower court to prevent enforcement of a 
fraud order issued against the Tribond 
Sales Corporation of New York by Post- 
master-General New. 

The Tribond Sales Corporation is en 
gaged in the sale of silk stockings and 
socks by the endless chain coupon sys- 
tem. Postmaster-General New’s ruling 
was to the effect that a scheme by which 
the public takes a chance on obtaining 
anywhere from $2 to $10 worth of mer- 
chandise for $1 is a type of lottery and 
should be barred from the mails. 

When the fraud order was issued The 
Tribond Sales Corporation secured an 
injunction in a lower court to prevent 
its enforcement. The case was then 
taken to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia with the result that 
the Postmaster-General was upheld. 


S. E. Conybeare, Director, 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


S. E. Conybeare, advertising manager 
of the Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa., and president of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, was 
elected a director of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations at the monthly meeting 
of the board held last Friday. He suc- 
ceeds B. H. Bramble, who, as previously 
reported, has resigned as sales and ad- 
vertising manager of The American 
Chicle Company, Long Island City, 
N. Y., to become associated with The 
Baker Advertising Agency Limited, 
Toronto. 


J. B. Auerbach with Card 
Display Company 

Joseph B. Auerbach, recently con- 
troller of Franklin Simon & Company, 
New York, has become treasurer of The 
Card Display Company, Inc. For more 
than fifteen years he was credit manager 
g  emmeeunen Brothers, Inc., New 
ork. 


Quarterly Profits of American 
Chicle Increase 


The American Chicle Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., Adam’s chewing 
gum, Chiclets, etc., reports for the 
quarter ended March 31, 1927, a net 
rofit of $330,435, after charges and 
‘ederal taxes, against $293,900 in the 
first quarter of 1926. 


Lumber Account to Seattle 
Agency 
The Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufac- 
turing Company has appointed Milne, 
Ryan, Gibson, Inc., Seattle advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Business papers will be used. 
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Philadelphia Plumbing Supply 
Companies Merge 


The Hajoca Corporation, with head 
quarters at Philadelphia and branches 
in twenty cities throughout the cou itry, 
has been formed through the consolida 
tion of the following manufacturers of 
plumbing supplies: The Haines, Jones 
& Cadbury Company, the Keystone Suy 
ply & Manufacturing Company, the 
Bridgman Company, and the Krupy 
Foundry Company, all of Philade!phia 

J. Harvey Borton, who was head of 
the Haines, Jones & Cadbury Company 
has been elected president of the new 
company. 


“Richmond Forward” Cam- 
paign to Start in June 


Magazines will carry the first adver 
tisements in June of the ‘“Ricl 
Forward” advertising campaign 
conducted by the city of Richmond, Va 
“Why Will the Payrolls of Richmon 
Industry Carry 5,000 More Names 
Than in 1925?” will be the caption or 
these introductory advertisements. "As 
soon as these magazine advertisements 
appear, they are to be reproduced 
local newspapers. 

Staples and Staples, Inc., Richmor 
advertising agency, prepared the 
for this campaign. 


New Advertising Business at 
Roanoke, Va. 


An advertising and _ merchandising 
business, known as The Blue Ridge Ad 
vertising Company, Inc., has been started 
at Roanoke, Va. The officers are: Pres 
ident, M. P. Buchanon; vice-president, 
G. R. Moffit; secretary-treasurer, J. A 
Moffit and manager, J. G. Buchanor 


Auto Lamp Account for Boston 
Agency 


The Aga Auto Lamp Company, Inc., 


Amesbury, Mass., has appointed the 
Harry M. Frost Company, Inc., adver 
tising agency, Boston, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Business papers will be 
used. 


Atlantic & Pacific Tea Stores 
Net Profit Gains 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com 
pany for the fiscal year ended Februar) 
28, 1927, reports a net profit of $13 
982,881 after charges and Federal taxes, 
against $11,974,261 in the previous fiscal 
year. 


E. S. Land with Martin 
Carroll Quinn 


Earl S. Land, advertising and sales 
promotion manager of the Eastern Out 
fitting Company, San Francisco, has te 
signed to join the Martin Carroll Quinn 
Advertising Agency, Los Angeles. 
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WHERE 


Through its service 
departments Success 
Magazine is answer- 
ing that question for 
thousands of its 
readers. 

Automobile, Finan- 
cial, Homebuilding, 
Food and Diet, 
Home Decoration, 
Travel, Child Train- 


ing. 


“The Sinclair Lewis I Used to 
Know” tells about the author of 
“Elmer Gantry”—in the June issue. 


JOCCE SS 
MAGAZINE 


GRAYBAR BUILDING, NBW YORK CITY 
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“Both Mrs. M—and myself 
Wish to Thank You’”’ 


The president of a leading advertising 
agency writes—"'Both Mrs. M— and my- 
self wish to thank you. I have already read 
aloud some of the excellent articles it contains. 
It is visible evidence of the high literary con- 
tent to be found in Cosmopolitan’’.* 


This is one of the real tests of the literary 
excellence of Cosmopolitan. And one 
of the secrets of its great value to the 
advertiser. 


* Referring to a compilation of Cosmopolitan stories 
recently sent him. 
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A real family magazine. Read aloud for 
the entertainment of all members of the 
family. In the evening, under the reading 
lamp. After the cares of the busy day are 
forgotten. With imaginations stirred and 
minds open to buying suggestions of the 
things which go to make life richer and 
more worth-while. 


What a wonderful opportunity for an 
advertiser to present his message. To 
more than a million and a half families, 
lovers of the better things; and living, a 
full 90% of them in the important cities 
and towns, where 80% of the nation’s 
business is done, where it is easiest to sell 
and where your best dealers are located. 


© 


cA Cosmopolitan represeniative is prepared 
to tell you an interesting story. 


‘Advertising Offices: 


326 W. Madison St. 5 Winthrop Square 
Chicago, Illinois 119 W. 40th St. Boston, Mass. 


Gen’l Motors Bldg. New York City 625 Market Street 
Detroit, Michigan San Francisco, Cal. 
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7 
> No. 22 im a Series 


In Boston it pays 


—to compare combinations 
with combinations rather 
than with individual papers. 


—to make up your own op- 
tional combinations for fair 
comparison with compulsory 
combinations. 


First optional combination 
gives you a circulation of 
688,308 or 401,947 MORE 
than first compulsory combi- 
nation, and 143,162 MORE 
than thetwo compulsory com- 
binations combined. 


Here they are: 


Combination Circulation 
1st combination (optional) 
American and Post 688,308 


2nd combination (optional) 
American and Advertiser 468,433 


3rd combination (compulsory) 
Globe, Eve. and Morn. 286,361 


4th combination (compulsory) 
Traveler and Herald 258,785 


Boston American 
Boston Advertiser 
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Why Reader Interest Is Better 
Than Mass Circulation 


Some Remarks about Space Purchasing from the Buyer’s Standpoint 


By Edward T. Hall 


Vice-President, Ralston Purina Company 


A FEW months ago in New 
York City I met with a group 
of farm paper space salesmen, 
who were being keyed up to extra 
effort during a three-day conven- 
tion. They were hand-picked men, 
specially trained, keen and force- 
ful. Each man was determined to 
go far ahead of his last year’s 
accomplishments. At the table 
where I sat were some of the own- 
ers and editors of large farm pub- 
lications, who discussed their plans 
for material expansion in circula- 
tion and influence. 

This whole system is typically 
\merican. We love it and for that 
reason we are more sympathetic 
to the arguments of the space 
seller. Advertisers and agencies 
have unfortunately continued to ask 
for more and more circulation. 
Publishers have seen those publi- 
cations prosper that supply a sup- 
posedly increasing number of “in- 
terested” readers. In this mad 
rush for mass circulation, too 
many of them have thrown aside 
sound business principles and some 
publications have become mediums 
for presenting advertisenients 
rather than educational influences. 

During an investigation made by 
the Ralston Purina Company in 
fourteen States about a year ago, 
we interviewed numberless farm- 
ers in order to ascertain the hon- 
est-to-goodness influence, not only 
of our own advertising, but of dif- 
ferent periodicals. We found that 
mass coverage, forced by premiums, 
clul bbing offers, sheetwriters and 
other much abused high-pressure 
methods, frequently has little in- 
fluence. We found that a publica- 
tion can develop such a circulation 
and keep it growing by applying 
more and more pressure, and sell 

circulation to the leading ad- 
tisers and agencies to compete 

h the highest type of our best 


farm papers that wield a stupen- 


dous influence. In other words, 
when the high-pressure sales tactics 
that are extending our own busi- 
ness are turned back on ourselves 
in promoting space selling, we do 
not know how to meet their on- 
slaughts. We are wasting money 
annually because we have been 
oversold and have not analyzed 
our purchases. 

I realize that the agencies and 
the advertisers are really respon- 
sible for many of the dangerous 
tendencies throughout the entire 
publication field and I am con- 
vinced that unless these tendencies 
are checked, the cost of selling 
goods through publication advertis- 
ing will eventually increase to such 
an extent that a very serious reac- 
tion must set in. Let me quote here 
from a‘confidential letter from one 
of the largest publication adver- 
tisers in the country, one whom 
any of you would name among the 
most successful and extensive ad- 
vertisers in America: 

“There is extreme danger at the 
present time of advertising be- 
coming so expensive that it is un- 
profitable to the advertiser.” 

I have another confidential letter 
from the assistant general man- 
ager of one of the outstanding ad- 
vertising successes of the last ten 
years. After commenting on the 
competition among advertisers for 
dominance, the increasing size of 
publications and the decreasing 
visibility of individual advertise- 
ments with a lowered ratio be- 
tween editorial matter and adver- 
tising, he states: 

“Circulations and rates may be 
permitted to climb for a while, but 
it would seem that a reaction must 
come sometime.” 

Another large and successful ad- 
vertiser who dominates his par- 
ticular field writes: 

“We earnestly believe that all 
publishers (regardless of the size 
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or nature of their publications) 
who have been and are now making 
drives for large increased circu- 
lation, with consequent rate in- 
creases, are riding for a fall.” 

He then quotes figures to show 
the increasing selling cost through 
publication advertising for his own 
company and says: 

“I have also checked other na- 
tional advertisers outside of indus- 
try and found that they are all 
complaining of increasing cost of 
publication advertising and de- 
creasing returns.” 

‘When one stops to realize the 
stupendous increase in advertising 
appearing in periodicals and in 
their circulation, which has been 
going on and is still going on, he 
must acknowledge that the natural 
and only result must be an in- 
crease in cost of making sales 
through this medium. 

For illustration, let us consider 
that instead of advertising space 
in a publication we are selling a 
bag of dairy feed. We will as- 
sume that the sole object of buying 
advertising space is to increase 


sales of a particular line of goods. 


In our business, we have found 
that the one and only principle on 
which to build increasing and 
stable business is to make the best 
feed that science can produce, clos- 
ing our eyes to competition, and 
then sell it at a fair margin of 
profit. In other words, what we 
really sell is an extra inch of milk 
in the pail rather than a bag of a 
certain size full of ingredients. 
What if we had shaped our policies 
to meet competition and when one 
competitor made a large bag of 
feed for the same amount of 
money, we had added some cheap 
filler for bulk; then when some 
other competitor cheapened on in- 
gredients, we bought a lower 
grade of a certain ingredient? 
Where would the dairyman get off 
with a few years of competition of 
that type? 

Is it not true that this very con- 
dition has been going on to a great 
extent in the publication field? A 
paper has a strong following with 
thousands of readers who_ gladly 
pay the full subscription price. A 
competitor enters the field, and 
through questionable methods gets 
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a larger number of names on its 
address list. Advertisers and agen- 
cies buy this other publication, be- 
cause the bag looks bigger, not no- 
ticing the cheap fillers that have 
been stuffed into the bag to make 
it look that way. The first publi- 
cation finally, out of self-defense, 
begins to use a little extra circula- 
tion pressure, which, in itself, may 
not be very serious. The circula- 
tion grows. 

As one of my close friends puts 
it: “This race for circulation is 
like the dope habit. It eventually 
gets such a hold on publications 
that they cannot stop it. And we 
advertisers pay the increasing rates 
for circulation that is of decreas- 
ing value.” 

In some sections of the coun- 
try the situation has become so 
chronic that it is nearly impossible 
to cover a territory without buying 
fictitious circulation that does not 
represent real reader interest. The 
publications themselves, of course, 
are aware of the situation and they 
realize that they are being swept 
along in a mad rush because ad- 
vertisers and agencies do not look 
inside the bag, or inside the 
A. B. C. statement. 


WHAT CAN THE BUYER DO? 


Assume, if we may, that every- 
one recognizes the rotten spots in 
the present situation and appre- 
ciates that if it continues to grow, 
the cost of selling goods through 
the use of space will eventually in- 
crease to a point where something 
will break. What should the buyer 
do to improve the situation and to 
help decrease the cost of selling 
through publication advertising? 
Of course, no arbitrary rules may 
be laid down, though my own 
thoughts are shaping somewhat as 
follows: 

In order to verify some of my 
convictions and to remove any 
prejudice that a buyer of adver 
tising may have, I wrote to ever) 
farm paper publisher asking five 
specific questions. I want to ex- 
press sincere appreciation to those 
who have so freely passed on their 
confidential views. I am gratified 
to see how nearly we agree on 
fundamentals and on_ tendencies 
that threaten to undermine adver- 
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167.1% Increase 


JULY, 1.1922 


JAN,1.1927 


Florida Leads the Nation 
in BankDepositsGrowth 


N the four and a half 

years from July 1, 1922 
to January 1, 1927, the de- 
posits in Florida’s banks 
increased 167.1 per cent— 
a greater percentage of gain 
than was shown in the 
same period by any other 
state. 


These figures, brought 
right up to the present 
year, indicate the healthy 


business condition of 
Florida and give evidence 
of the high buying power 
of its people. 

Florida is a fast growing 
state with fast growing de- 
mands. It offers an excep- 
tional market for all kinds 
of advertised products—a 
large and important part 
of which market can be 
effectively covered through 
advertising in— 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


-_) 
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tising and to prejudice the boards 
of directors that are providing an- 
nually hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars for advertising. The conclu- 
sions I have reached here are based 
on this study of farm papers, but, 
with slight variations, they can 
apply to the general field. 

In grading a farm paper I would 
place first, the editorial hold that 
the publication has on its readers. 
I would place this somewhere 
around 50 per cent, and I am glad 
to see that the best farm paper 
men in the country themselves 
place it at anywhere from 50 per 
cent to 90 per cent. One of the 
largest national farm papers puts 
it at 50 per cent; a big Southern 
farm paper figures 50 per cent; a 
large poultry journal says it is the 
major consideration; one of the 
best Eastern publications figures 
80 to 85 per cent; a large but weak 
publication suffering from chronic 
premiumitis whose circulation pulse 
is being continually stimulated by 
forced pressure injections fails to 
answer that question. One of the 
finest publications in the country, 
which has never used any pre- 
miums, says it should figure around 
100 per cent. 

I would make certain deductions 
for distribution of circulation. For 
instance, I would deduct 90 per 
cent of all unpaid sample copies. 
I would deduct another 40 per cent 
of circulation outside of the terri- 
tory desired. In our own case, I 
would deduct 10 per cent of circu- 
lation in towns over 2,500. I 
would deduct 90 per cent of term 
subscriptions in bulk in arrears, 
and 90 per cent of newsstand sales. 

In the same way I would make 
deductions for certain subscription 
methods: 50 per cent of circulation 
obtained by bulk methods, 40 per 
cent of those obtained through 
clubbing offers, 50 per cent of those 
obtained through contests and va- 
rious other percentages of circu- 
lation obtained through different 
premium offers. I would deduct 
40 per cent of subscriptions in ar- 
rears more than three months and 
75 per cent of subscriptions in 
arrears more than six months. 

After having made these circula- 
tion and subscription deductions I 
would refigure my net circulation 
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and the new cost per line pe: 
thousand. 

For the quality of circulation 
from 10 per cent to 15 per cent 
might be allowed. In other words 
if my investigator goes to Spring 
field, Ill., and calls on the ten best 
farmers in that vicinity, he car 
easily ascertain what papers ar 
really read by those farmers 
Reader interest among the best 
prospects must be taken into con 
sideration. 

For the physical appearance, 
must have fairly good stock and 
an attractive typographical layout : 
5 to 10 per cent may be allowed 
there. 


RATE NOT A BIG FACTOR 


The rates of farm papers ar 
near enough in line because of 
competition so the rate is not a 
big factor. Here might be al 
lowed from 20 to 30 per cent 
However, when figuring the rate, 
an effort should be made to ascer- 
tain the number of real readers, 
which frequently is not the figure 
appearing on the front page of an 
A. B. C. report. I have often 
wished that I could buy at a pre 
mium, only the voluntary subscrib- 
ers who are glad to pay the full 
price, which in the farm field is 
ridiculously low, and who renew 
without undue pressure, 

Another deduction should attack 
the tricks of circulation methods 
when applied to A. B. C. and pub 
lishers’ statements. Under _ this 
head come too large a percentage 
of short-term subscriptions, too 
small a renewal percentage and to: 
many subscriptions in arrears, and 
padding at the time audits are 
made. 

No fixed rules may be laid down 
though I am convinced that if all 
large buyers of advertising, it 
cluding executives and agencies, 
made decisions on a basis som 
what like this, publishers would 
soon see that this mad rush fo: 
mass circulation, by means of high 
pressure methods that may be s 
easily changed, will not build sound 
business in the long run. ~ 

Anything that is fundamental! 
unsound cannot eventually endure 
No publisher. would ever use pre 
miums, sheetwriters, clubbing of 
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The Changing Map of 
Industry + by/rvingS Paull 


Mass Retailing Here - And 
To Stay © by Edward A Filene 
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Rubber Tires A Charles P. Cushing 
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| “That it is meeting the situation well is shown 
| by its constantly increasing popularity with 
executives.” _| ews E. PIERSON, ( f 


i. the Board, American [Exchange 
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“Ask Me 
cAnother!” 


For what part of a cen- 
tury has the Times-Star 
maintained its 20 year 
advertising leadership? 
What industry regards 
the T-S as indispensable 
to bigger and better auto- 
mobile sales in Cincin- 
nati? To sell goods in 
what rich and responsive 
market did 500 advertis- 
ers use the T-S exclu- 
sively in 1926? For the 
first ten thousand cor- 
rect answers to these 
questions, neatly written 
on one side of the sheet, 
or the other, we will 
award space in Cincin- 
nati’s First Newspaper 
at a milline rate recog- 
nized as merely nominal. 


CINCINNATI 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU CIRCULATIONS 
CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Eastern Representative: 


MARTIN L. MARSH Phone Pennsylvania 0408 
24 West 40th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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more space in the 
Times Star in the 


first three months of 
1927 than in any 7-day 
Cincinnati newspaper 


The Times-Star Automotive noe in March, 1927, as compared 


with March, 1926, shows a gain of 45%. The 7-day paper, in the same 


period, showed a loss of 21%. 

Oh, yes! Here’s something else. For the first quarter of 1927, the T-S 
in total lineage led the 7-day newspaper by almost 700,000 lines! 
And the other 6-day paper by 1,402,000 lines! 


TIMES-STAR 


100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 
Cc. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Western Representative: 


KELLOGG M. PATTERSON s Phone Cent. 5065 
904 Union Trust Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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fers or pay solicitors on a basis 
so that they may adopt unsound 
practices, unless he felt he had to 
do it. These letters from large 
farm publishers are filled with 
apologies for such practices. If the 
buyers of advertising pay higher 
and higher rates for space that has 
a decreasing attention, increasing 
duplication, increasing competition 
because of the size of publications ; 
if they continue to demand more 
and more mass circulation, the 
owners of their business will event- 
ually react. The pendulum has 
already swung too far; the cost of 
selling is rising too rapidly. 

There are several farm papers 
that have withstood this demand 
for mass circulation, and there are 
some that have a greater hold on 
their readers than probably any 
other publications in America. The 
visibility of advertising in farm 
papers is greater than in many 
other mediums. 

Due to consolidations, changes 
from weekly to monthly issues, and 
to the discontinuance of some me- 
diums, there are probably fewer 
farm magazines in circulation to- 
day during a period of a year than 
there were five years ago. 

I know that several of the big 
publishers will welcome these sug- 
gestions and that they would like 
to discontinue many of the unsound 
methods that they believe they have 
been forced to adopt because of 
competition, and because of the 
demands of buyers and agencies. 
The time is ripe for true co- 
operation in facing facts, and in 
correcting dangerous tendencies. 

Advertisers should support the 
publishers who have had sufficient 
backbone to withstand this epi- 
demic of big circulation drives, or 
who have maintained high stand- 
ards of reader interest in building 
their circulation. They should ana- 
lyze every line of farm space they 
buy, as carefully as they analyze 
the other products that go into 
their plants. 


New Seattle Advertising 
Service 


Andrews, who has been with 
the Seattle, Wash., Star for the last 
fourteen years, has opened an office at 
Seattle as advertising counsel. 


Dean W. 
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Should Advertising Be 
Advertised ? 


Tue H. K. McCann Company 
New York, Apr. 29, 1927. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

There is a lot of territory covered by 
H. A. Barton’s article in Printers’ Ing 
Montutiy for April. With some of his 
objectives I am in agreement, but not all 
of them. 

By all means educate the public to 
understand the basic economy of adver- 
tising. By all means educate manu. 
facturers to a more complete use of 
advertising. But when it comes to mak- 
ing the public sit in critical judgment 
upon “advertising claims and values,” 
there is more to be said. 

Let the advertisers themselves apply 
censorship of truth and good taste. Let 
them be careful of their claims. That 
seems the shorter way, and the better 
way for all concerned. Give the con- 
sumer less cause to doubt the adver- 
tiser’s claims and there will be less need 
for giving him an education in pulling 
advertising apart. 

Advertising, being only a vehicle, often 
does its work best when least obtrusive, 
when least recognized. Just like any 
good salesman. 

On two counts of Mr. 
therefore, I am in favor. 

H. K. McCann, 
President. 


Barton’s three, 


New Publishers’ Representative 
at Chattanooga 


Eric C. Hartman, recently with Nel 
son Chesman & Company, Inc., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., has started in business at 
that city as a publishers’ representative. 
Among the business papers he will rep 
resent are: Architectural Record, Ameri 
can Contractor, Engineering World and 
Surgical Journal. 


Donald Root Advanced by 
Fuller & Smith 


Donald Root, service secretary of 
Fuller & Smith, Inc., Cleveland adver- 
tising agency, has been placed in charge 
of the art department. 

Theodore Gymer is now service secre 
tary. 


Aviation Institute Appoints 
Reimers & Osborn 


The Aviation Institute of U. S. A. 
formerly known as the Aviators Prepara- 


tory Institute, New York, has appointed 
Reimers & Osborn, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis 
ing account. 


“Midland Druggist” 
Name 


At the April meeting of the board « 
directors of William Clark Jewell, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio, it was decided to 
change the name of the Midland Drug 
gist to Inter-State Druggist. 


Changes 








"Sell it in the All-day Home Newspaper”|| 





URING the past 4 years the 
Sunday New York American 

has gained over 2. times more cir- 
culation in the 50-mile territory than 
all three other New York standard 
Sunday newspapers added together 
—paralleling the rapid population 
growth of “The Golden Suburbs” — 
an important part of the New York 
market no advertiser should slight. 


Sundau 
New Mork American 


“The Backbone of Now York Advertising” 


Total Sunday 1,120,022 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
1834 Broadway 35 E. Wacker Drive 5 Winthrop Square 






























































Papa Pays... 
When Mama Buys... 


ND look what she’s buying. 
A She should worry! Her 


man’s an earner, a spender, a 
hustler, a doer. Why, he even 
pays $1,500,000 more each year 
for his Herald and Examiner than 
he’d have to pay for the other 


morning paper. 


CHICAGO HERALD 


Daily Circulation Sunday Circulation 
412,974 1,236,356 

















This Herald and Examiner family 
man is a good provider. Here’s 
the monthly bill that he foots for 
himself, Mama and the kids: 


Fron CHICAGO MERCHANTS 
To HERALD AND EXAMINER Paterfamilias 


1927—Every Month 
ae 
Stockings . . . . - 1,000,000 
Jeweley . . . - «+, +, 3,000,000 
Clothing. . . . . . 20,000,000 
There are five million members in Papa’s family. 


And he spends huge sums for their amusement and 
appearance. You ought to get part of his patronage. 


JJAND EXAMINER 


National Advertising Department 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1834 Broadway 326 W. Madison St. 1035 Little Bidg. Monadnock Building 








“we, 


' Reaching the home 
"= huilding prospects 
of MILWAUKEE @ 


Sentinel readers are 
Ftome Builders 


Forty-four per cent. of Milwau- 
kee’s population is between 20 
and 44 years of age, the years 
i of action and greatest earning 
ers increases rapidly— 
347 permite for new | power, the years when homes 
the frst 3 months of | are planned and built. 
“a Surveys show that The Sunday ~ 
Sentinel, a bright, aggressive, 
colorful newspaper, appeals most strongly to this 
group. 
Here then, is the accepted media for advertisers of 
building materials and those appliances and devices 
which go into the modern home. 


THE SUNDAY SENTINEL 


Milmaukts, Girgram 

















By far the largest circulation of any Wisconsin newspaper. 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO | 
C. HOFFMEYER ~ 


Ww. W. CHEW W.H. WILSON W.W.CHEW T. C. EYER 
285 Madison Ave. Hearst Building 1035LittleBid. Monadnock Building | 
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Price Maintenance Regulations in 
Foreign Countries 


In Many Countries Manufacturers 
According to a Survey Made 
Domestic 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 

N many of the countries of the 

world, American exporters find 
that they have considerably more 
latitude in maintaining their resale 
prices than in their domestic 
markets. While this may add 
somewhat to the complications of 
selling abroad, it has enabled many 
manufacturers to protect their for- 
eign demand against both the de- 
moralization of price-cutting and 
the curtailment of unwarranted 
high prices. In many of the best 
of our export markets American 
manufacturers and exporters may 
legally stipulate the prices at 
which their goods are to be resold, 
and enforce the contract. 

Because of the number of in- 
quiries received regarding the sub- 
ject, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce undertook a 
survey some time ago. This — 
under the direction of Bernard 1 
Kosicki, chief of the patent iad 
trade-mark 
section of the Bu- 
real, is now near- 
ing completion, 
and the report will 
soon be published. 
Although the re- 
port will cover 
the much broader 
subject of exclu- 
sive sales agree- 
ments in foreign 
trade, it will deal 
specifically with 
price control in 
the various coun- 
tries, and in dis- 

ing that 
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COMPETITION IS CONSIDERED TOO KEEN 
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CHINA TO MAKE UNIFORM RESALE 
PRICES PRACTICABLE 
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Are Able to Protect Their Prices, 
by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Commerce 


included in the Bureau’s publication. 
“Most of our large manufac- 
turers,” he said, “consider Canada 
very much as they do the United 
States, but across our Northern 
border price fixing by agreement 
is permissible so long as it does not 
opefate to the detriment of or 
against the interests of the public. 
However, the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act, of 1923, is designed to 
reach such combines as are defined 
in the Act as being operated or 
likely to operate to the detriment 
of or against the public interest, 
whether they are combinations of 
consumers, producers or others. 
“In this regard, we find that 
Canada differs somewhat from 
Great Britain. Not long ago, we 
learned that a representative of a 
large association in Great Britain 
which had successfully organized 
retail druggists for price mainte- 
nance, was having difficulty in 
avoiding the Combines Act in at- 
tempting to effect a similar organ- 
ization of Cana- 
dian druggists. 
While the estab- 
lishment of fixed 
resale prices by 
agreement be- 
tween a manu- 
facturer and his 
trade is permis- 
sible, so long as 
it does not oper- 
ate against the 
public interest, 
there are a num- 
ber of court cases 
which _ indicate 
that the manu- 
facturer may get 
into trouble if he 
goes too far in 
combining with 
others. 
ne 
dated 


of 


report 
March 16 
last year 
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states that the case in the Van- 
couver courts against a large 
group of fruit dealers in the 
Western provinces resulted in the 
conviction of four firms. Under 
the Combines Investigation Act, 
the firms were charged with un- 
fair marketing methods by means 
of a powerful international fruit 
organization. The case, which 
has been known as the Nash case, 
was carried to the courts in 
British Columbia, and four com- 
panies were found guilty and 
fined $25,000 each. In addition, 
four men at the head of the or- 
ganizations were also found guilty, 
fined the same amount each, and 
given one day in prison. 

“In Switzerland, in a _ recent 
case brought before the Swiss 
Commercial Court, a dealer, who 
had sold goods at prices below 
those fixed by the manufacturer, 
lost his case and was fined 1,000 
francs and costs. An appeal was 
taken to the Supreme Federal 
Court at Lausanne, according to 
our information, and the decision 
is awaited with much interest. 

“The Government price direc- 
torate of Norway, or as it is usual- 
ly called, the ‘Trustcontrol,’ made 
public a decision late last year that 
is of interest. The case dealt 
with a price agreement for the 
sale of agricultural machinery be- 
tween an association of implement 
dealers and certain manufacturers 
of implements. The agreement 
obligated the manufacturers to 
keep uniform prices throughout 
the country and not to sell imple- 
ments to the co-operative organ- 
izations, nor to give more than 25 
per cent to dealers who were not 
members of the association, while 
members were to receive a dis- 
count of 33% per cent. The 
‘Trustcontrol’ held that such con- 
ditions were in violation of the 
trust law of Norway, which pro- 
hibits boycotts and price-fixing 
which place any individual or 
group in an especially favored 
position, and which must be re- 
garded as contrary to public in- 
terest. 

“In December, 1926, an impor- 
tant decision of the German 
courts was reported with regard 
to price maintenance contracts. It 
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was the case of the Societe Regen;. 
burger against Max Grether, anj 
the court held that a German 
merchant who buys branded good: 
from a French merchant who 
bound under a contract with th 
proprietor of the trade-mark no 
to export the goods to Germany 
commits an act of unfair compe. 
tition if he sells in Germany the 
products thus obtained at price 
lower than the prices fixed by the 
manufacturer.” 

From these and many other 
cases, as Mr. Kosicki pointed out, 
it may be generally assumed that 
most of the foreign countries 
which have anti-trust laws do not 
consider that the practice of price 
maintenance by a single manufac. 
turer constitutes a combination in 
restraint of trade. However, 
there are exceptions to _ this 
rule which should be observed, 
also legal requirements as to price 
contracts, and they are shown by 
the following brief extracts from 
the material which Mr. Kosicki 
has prepared for his report : 

Argentina. “The fixing of re. 
sale price along the chain of dis- 
tribution is regarded as unlawful 
in Argentina; nevertheless, agree- 
ments as to resale price are fre- 
quently found. The local branches 
of several foreign enterprises are 
attempting to control resale prices 
in an effort to avoid price-cutting 
and to establish a suitable whole- 
sale and retail price for their com- 
modities; but it has been found 
difficult to control prices, and there 
is no legal remedy for violation of 
resale price agreements.” 

Australia. The fixing of resale 
prices by agreement is oe pane 
in Australia. It is favored by re- 
tailers when they are allowed what 
they consider is a fair margin of 
profit, and this is especially s 
when the retailers benefit by an 
extensive advertising campaign. 
However, it is not possible to en- 
force contract provisions for the 
maintenance of specified resale 
prices. 

Austria. “The establishment of 
uniform wholesale and retail prices 
by agreement is permissible. Ii 
the Austrian importer or c: neern 
bound by the agreement to sell at 
a fixed price does not observe the 
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agreement, the manufacturer or his 
authorized representative has a 
» claim damages from the 
party violating the contract.” 
Belgium. The fixing of prices 
on goods is not considered unlaw- 
ful, allhough a price clause in a 
contract may not be enforceable 
under the principle of free exer- 
cise of trade and industry. 
Bolivia. In this country no re- 
strictions are found against the 
establishment of fixed prices and 
the enforcement of price agree- 
ments. A violation of a price 
agreement would constitute a 
breach of the contract, making 
available to the opposite party the 
remedies at law for a breach. 
Brasil. A foreign manufac- 
turer may establish resale prices 
in his contracts with exclusive 
importers, under the Brazilian law. 
Dealer and retail prices may be 
fixed also, and for a violation of a 
price agreement the manufacturer 
or his agent may sue the party re- 
sponsible for the breach. 
British India. There are no 
prohibitions against the fixing of 


right 


resale prices along the line of dis- 


tribution in British India. “A vio- 
lation of a price agreement might 
constitute ground for an action for 
breach of contract if damage en- 
sued.” 

British West Africa. No re- 
strictions are placed upon contracts 
regarding the control of prices. 
Violations of agreements between 
an exporter and an importer, a 
wholesaler or a retailer, would be 
determined by the terms of the 
document. 

Canada. “The establishment of 
fixed resale prices by agreement 
is per rmissible so long as it does 
not operate against the interests 
of the public. There are many 
cases where articles are being sold 
at an agreed price. Should acom- 
plaint be made, an investigation 
might be started under the Com- 
bines Act. 

“There is no recourse at law in 
Canada for the violation of a price 
agreement. The only remedy that 
a manufacturer would have against 
an agent for breach of the price 
clause would be the cancellation of 
the agency and the withholding of 
stock. There seems to be a ques- 
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‘tion as to how far the manufac- 


turer can go in refusing to deal 
or in coercing dealers to maintain 
prices, and this question may be 
settled by the courts in the near 
future.” 

China. Competition is consid- 
ered to be too keen in China to 
make the establishment of uniform 
resale prices practicable. “If there 
is a violation of the price agree- 
ment, the most practical recourse 
is to cancel the agency.” 

Cuba. Agreements for fixing 
of price are valid, and it appears 
that an action for damages could 
be brought successfully in case of 
breach of such a contract, provided 
actual injury could be proved. 
“In lieu of damages it seems that 
a penalty stipulated in the contract 
could be recovered.” 

Czechoslovakia. There are no 
provisions against price-fixing, and 
it appears that price-fixing agree- 
ments are enforceable, and that 
damages or penalties provided in 
the contract could be collected on 
breach of the agreement. 

Egypt. Price-fixing is permis- 
sible as between the parties to the 
contract, with the very substantial 
remedy of seizure and damages for 
breach. “As to the remedy of the 
manufacturer against a retailer 
supplied with goods by the agent, 
this would depend, it seems, on the 
existence of legal privity between 
the manufacturer and retailer un- 
der special contract.” 

France. “It is allowable to fix 
by contract either the sale price 
by the wholesale agents to the re- 
tail dealer or the price at which 
the retail dealer is to sell to the 
public. If such an agreement is 
violated, article 1184 of the Civil 
Code provides that courts can be 
petitioned to cancel the contract 
and to award damages.” 

Germany. The establishment 
and maintenance of fixed prices is 
permissible. The law does not 
forbid or restrict agreements of 
the kind, and it appears that they 
are resorted to quite frequently, 
particularly by combined groups 
and cartels. “Violation of a price 
agreement would be actionable as 
a breach of contract.” 

Greece. There does not appear 
to be any restriction on price 
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agreements in Greece, provided 
there is no attempt to violate the 
laws relating to dishonest or ex- 
cessive profit. 

Italy. Control of prices is by 
no means uncommon in Italy. 
Price-fixing by agreement is per- 
missible, and such contracts are 
enforceable, the remedy depending 
upon the provisions in the contract. 

Japan. Manufacturers and agents 
are free to agree upon resale 
prices. The Japanese law does 
not attempt to inquire into methods 
of establishing resale prices, and 
it is common practice in Japan for 
contracts to be made between man- 
ufacturers and sales agents to set 
forth the maximum and minimum 
sale prices. “In this connection it 
must be remembered, however, that 
should the contract be entered into 
between a group of manufacturers 
in such a manner as to result in 
what might be termed a monopoly 
price the law provides a means for 
correcting the situation.” 

Mexico. It is permissible to fix 
resale prices as between the manu- 
facturer and the agent, and be- 


tween the agent and the parties 


dealing with him. “Breach of a 
price agreement would constitute 
a ground of action on the contract 
or justify the cancellation of the 
contract.” 

Netherlands. Price-fixing by 
agreement is permissible. It is 
very common in some lines in the 
retail trade. For example, auto- 
mobiles, phonographs and various 
articles have the retail price 
marked on the container. “Any 
infraction of such stipulations 
would give the manufacturer the 
right to recover damages from the 
agent, the manufacturer having no 
claim against the retailer. It is 
possible, however, for the manu- 
facturer to insist that a clause be 
inserted in the agency contract to 
the effect that the agent binds him- 
self as regards the retailer, with 
the stipulation that if the retailer 
deviates from the price limits the 
agent renders himself liable for 
damages.” 

New Zealand. Contracts must 
be legal and must contain no agree- 
ment between an agent and a 
“trust” for the fixing of prices. 
If the principal is not a trust, 
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price-fixing arrangements car be 
entered into freely. Under « rdi- 
nary conditions of trade, resale 
prices between manufacturer and 
agent and between agent and 
wholesaler or retailer can be agreed 
upon. “Such a contract does not 
appear to be unlawful; indeed, a 
violation of the price agree:uent 
may even be actionable.” 

Norway. Although the law pro- 
hibits price-fixing, the test a; to 
whether such agreements are ‘o be 
considered contrary to law is ap- 
parently found in the determin:tion 
whether the profit is reasonable, 
rather than in the mere existence 
of an agreement fixing the price 
“A number of price-fixing agree: 
ments are known to be in exis- 
tence and are not interfered wit! 
by the Government where the prof- 
its are not excessive.” 

Peru. “It is permissible to 
maintain fixed prices by azree- 
ment; but while price-fixing is not 
contrary to law, it is doubtful 
whether a breach of a price-fixing 
agreement could be enforced in 
Peruvian courts, and the most 
practical remedy would be with- 
drawal of the agency.” 

Philippine Islands. The legality 
of a contract fixing the price at 
which a product may be resold 
has never been presented to the 
local courts, but it is probable that 
the courts of the Philippines would 
take the same view as courts in the 
United States. 

In Spain, Straits Settlements, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey, 
price-fixing is permissible, although 
the laws governing recovery for 
breach of contract vary. 

United Kingdom.  Price-fixing 
is permissible all along the line of 
distribution. The most common 
form is the fixing of prices at 
which the retailer must sell to the 
consumer. The remedy for fail- 
ure to sell at the fixed price that 
is most generally availed of is trade 
association action. “Pressure is 
brought through the trade organi- 
zation to keep wholesalers ani re- 
tailers in line, thereby elimin:ting 
cut-throat competition.” 

Venezuela. Price-fixing is per- 
missible and is regarded as a pri- 
vate arrangement between _ the 
parties. 
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HEN the population of a city doubles in five 

years, even wide-awake citizens find it dif- 

ficult to keep abreast with progress. In order that 

the people of Los Angeles may know what's going 

on, the Los Angeles Times inaugurated another 
popular local feature—maps! 


The map service of the Los Angeles Times acts as 
the eyes of Southern California. It tells about high- 
ways, parks, industrial developments, harbor im- 
provements, irrigation schemes, and all the varied 
activities that occur when a region jumps from rela- 
tive obscurity to a position of world importance in 
population, business and wealth. 


Many of the Los Angeles Times’ maps contain from 
one to five million separate pen-strokes. They add 
their mite to the Los Angeles Times’ enormous 
prestige and popularity among the settled inhabi- 
tants of the land. The Los Angeles Times exceeds 
every other Los Angeles newspaper in quantity of 
home-delivered circulation, and in’ volume of ad- 
vertising. 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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er | 
STRICTLY A NEWSPAPER | 


: ‘ The New York 
Circulation Times gives its 
— and readers every 
we! morning the 

21,516 3c news—all of it— 
accurately—com- 

pletely—prompt- 
ly. The Times is 
published for 
and read by the 
intelligent, think- 
ing, alert reader. 





184,317 
191,981 
197,375 ; 
The increased 


demand for The 
New YorkTimes, 
a newspaper 
offering only 
complete, de- 
-2c pendable news, 
impartial and 
non-partisan, is 
The New York ‘Times accepts no ores | PYOOf that there 


from newsdealers on consignment. The 


above figures represent net paid sale. is a large public, 


The New Pork ound 


“All the News That’s Fit to Print” 
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| 
STRICTLY A NEWSPAPER 


of great impor- 
tance, desiring 
full, accurate in- 
formation of 
what is going on 
in the world. 


The advertising 
columns of The 
New York Times are 
unequaled in the in- 
terest they have for 
the reader—in the 
variety of goods and 


services they offer, 
in their trustworthi- 
ness, in the news 
information they 
contain. The care- 
ful censorship main- 
tained to exclude 
misleading and 
fraudulent an- 
nouncements has 
created a justified 
confidence among 
The Times readers. 








Advertising 


Basic Rate 
per agate line 
Lines Daily Sunday 


2,227,196 30c 30c 
2,408,247 
2,433,193 
3,378,750 
3,978,620 
4,957,205 
5,501,779 
5,207,964 
5,228,480 
5,958,322 
6,033,457 
6,304,298 
5,897,332 
7,194,703 
7,550,650 
8,130,425 
8,844,866 
9,327,369 
9,164,927. 
9,682,562 
11,552,496 
12,509,587 
13,518,255 

.. 19,682,562 50c 

.. 23,447,395 55c 

. 21,652,613 65c 

.. 24,142,222 

.. 24,101,226 65c 

.. 26,283,924 70c 85c 

.. 28,200,444 75c 90c 

. 29,788,828 80c $1.00 








| a New Mjork Times 


“All the News That’s Fit to Print” 
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1,000,000 
in 1928 


Becinninc with 
the issue of January, 
1928, the line rate of 
BETTER HOMES and 
GARDENS will be $7— 
based on a circulation of 
more than one million. 





The present rate of $6 
is based on a circulation 
of 850,000. Between 
now and January, adver- 
tisers will get, at the six- 
dollar rate, a circulation 
bonus of from 50,000 
to 150,000. 








The growth in circula- 
tion is steadily strength- 
ening the advantages 
which have made 
BETTER HOMES and 
GARDENS essential in 
a thorough job of adver- 
tising to the American 
Home. 








RHOMES 
and GARDENS 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Advertising Offices 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
San Francisco Minneapolis 
St.Louis Kansas City 








Getting Dealers to Push the Items 
of Higher Price 


How 


the Advertising of Howard Watches Is Creating an Appreciation 


for Quality among Consumers and Retailers 


By Roland Cole 


MANUFACTURER whose 

f\ line of products ranges in 

from $5 to $100 wished to 

out why his dealers did not 

the higher-price items more 
they did. From 
erience, he knew 
sold the higher- 
goods when 
d for, but when a 
tomer gave no in- 
tion of price pref- 
ce, or referred to 
more or less tenta- 
ively, the tendency of 
dealer was gen- 
lly to offer the low- 


camera was only a camera. The 
customer finally bought a model 
priced at $18.75. 

Later, without reference to the 
incident, the manufacturer asked 


~ 


nufacturer’s 


Sameras 


foll 
cur 
ste 


red 
re under this manu- 


articles. This 
line 
not cameras, but 
will do for 
illustration. The 
wing incident oc- 
in a dealer’s 


facturer’s personal ob- 


ation: 


oe than have a watch movement go 
out imperfect, | would break il up. 
said Edward Howard ,who made the 
first American watch. This attitude 
has inspired every Howard cralfts- 


man for more than eighty years. 


That is why the HOWARD is 


\ customer came in 
| asked to be shown 
mera, “About what 
e?” asked the 
man. “Twenty or 
nty-five dollars,” 
ered the customer. 
the course of the 
half hour, the 
man brought out 
iccession eight or 
different models 
umeras, all but one of which 
priced at the figures men- 

1 by the prospective customer, 
low those figures. The sales- 
showed the customer but one 
ra of a higher price. He 
rht it out timidly and apolo- 
lly, saying, “This one is $40, 
[ don’t suppose you want to 
that much money for a 
-a,” with an inflection on the 
camera which implied that a 


THE 
HOWARD 


UNUSUAL 
CAMPAIGN 


4/ 


worth every cent you pay for it. 


TH EXX 


TYPOGRAPHY OF 
TONE TO 


AND 
QUALITY 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


LAYOUTS 


GIVE A THE 


the proprietor, who had not ob- 
served this transaction, whether he 
had a store policy in the matter of 
offering goods for sale. “When a 
woman asks for an electric iron,” 
said he, “do your salesmen en- 
deavor to settle the price question 
before they show her some irons, 
or do they show her the lowest- 
price one first and work up, or 
the highest-price one first and work 
down?” 
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The dealer's attitude toward the 
question indicated that he did not 
consider it to be of earth-rocking 
importance. 

“That’s a matter of individual 
judgment with the salesman,” he 
replied. “We know our trade and 
know about what they want, 
whether they mention the price or 
not. Personally, I bring out every- 
thing I have, if the customer is in 
any doubt about what she wants to 
pay for an article.” 

The manufacturer found this at- 
titude rather general among his 
dealers. A lot of pro- 
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$2.50,” the customer’s mind would 
probably have started on high in- 
stead of on low, and instead of 
buying a $15 watch, which he did, 
he might have bought one for $75, 
Everybody likes to be thought able 
to buy the higher-price things, and 
it is only common sense as well as 
good retail salesmanship to give 
them the opportunity. 

The makers of the Howard 
Watch found this condition one of 
peculiar difficulty. These watclies 


sell at retail for $60 and up. in 
addition to being higher priced than 





prietors and salesmen 
profess an _ idealism 
they do not practice 
when it comes to sell- 
ing the customer what 
he should have in- 
stead of what he asks 
for. Here and there 
a retailer has convic- 
tions on the subject, 
either one way or the 
other, but the uni- 
versal rule appears to 
be, “Don’t lose the 
sale.” 

This condition is a 
serious one with every 
manufacturer of qual- 
ity merchandise, as 
well as with those 
whose lines include 
higher-price items, the 
sale for which is 
slowing up or could 
be increased with the 
help of retailer co- 
operation. Only the 








Give him a Howano 

for graduation. It 

will help and inspire 

him on every rung of 

the ladder of success 

and serve him with 

superb distinction at 

the top --- HOWARD 

WATCHES are priced 

trom sixty dollars up- 

ward. The price of the 

model illustrated is 
sixty dollars 











other day, a man 








went into a jeweler’s 
to buy a watch with- 
out the slightest 
inclination for any 
particular price level. He mere- 
ly said to the salesman; “I'd like 
to see a watch—how do they run 
in price?” When the salesman re- 
plied, “We have them from as low 
as $2.50 up to $500,” the man ex- 
pressed surprise that he could get 
a watch for such a small amount 
of money, and asked to be shown 
the cheaper models. Had the sales- 
man used no better brand of sales- 
manship than to say: “We have 
them from $500 down to as low as 


PRICE PLAYS A PROMINENT PART IN EVERY ADVERT! 


MENT IN THE HOWARD SERIES 


other well-known lines of watches, 
Howard has the distinction of be- 
ing the first American-made watch 
Edward Howard made his first 
watch and put it on the market 
in 1843. It has always been a 
high-price watch, it has always en- 
joyed an excellent reputation { 

quality with the public and the 
trade and it is probably the first 
watch to be sold at a factory-fixed 
retail price. A jeweler whose ex- 
perience covers the nineties and 
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WARES similar to this are found in most furniture 
and homefurnishings stores nowadays. 
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HE most important national markets in 

the furniture and homefurnishings 

field are held in Chicago and Grand Rapids 

June-July and January. 94 The June issue 

of Furniture Record will be the important 

pre-market number, reaching thousands of 

buyers just before buying time. J Final 

forms close May 18. Please make space 
reservation by wire collect. 


FURNITURE RECORD 
A = of Better Merchandising 
"Name on for Home Furnishing Merchants 


request. GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 
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For More Than 26 “Years The National Magazine of the Furniture Trade Jy 
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the first decade of the present cen- 
tury, said that selling a watch in 
the average Main Street store in 
those days generally meant bar- 
gaining with the customer until a 
satisfactory price was agreed upon, 
except in instances when a Howard 
Watch was involved, because the 
retail selling price of this watch 
was printed on a card enclosed in 
the box in which each watch was 
sold. This practice early made 
friends for Howard Watches 
among retail jewelers, as the dealer 
found that the printed price was 
usually accepted without question 
and paid by the customer, which of 
course, assured the dealer of his 
full margin of profit. 

These points are mentioned be- 
cause they have a bearing on pres- 
ent dealer and consumer acceptance 
for Howard Watches. Among the 
retail jewelry trade and the older 
generation of consumers, the com- 
pany’s reputation probably func- 
tions at full efficiency, judging 
by its sales from year to year. 
Among the younger generation of 
users, however, something could be 
done to establish an appreciation 
per- 


for Howard quality and to 
suade as many of them as possible 


to buy. In the fields of jewelry, 
men’s wearing apparel, leather 
goods, sport goods and accessories, 
as well as in motor cars, the de- 
mand for lower-price merchandise 
comes not only from the great 
middle class market, which in- 
creases in numbers year after year 
by reason of the natural increases 
of population, but from the larger 
income groups above the middle 
group, the members of which buy 
a surprisingly large proportion of 
low-price merchandise in addition 
to what they buy of quality goods. 
The great problem for the manu- 
facturer of a quality product, like 
Howard Watches, is to check this 
trend or turn it in the opposite 
direction — hold the large-income 
market and invade the middle class 
market, as the manufacturers of 
Sterling Silver are attempting to 
do right now. In other words, un- 
less the higher-price articles are 
advertised and merchandised vig- 
orously to keep up with the com- 
petition of lower-price articles, 
they will, despite unimpaired qual- 
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ity and reputation, come to be re- 
garded as of a past popularity anc 
no longer in vogue. 

This point had to be kept in 
mind in laying out the new sales 
and advertising campaign on Hew- 
ard Watches, namely, investing the 
product with a feeling of newness 
—as of something extremely m:d- 
ern and in great demand by dis- 
criminating youth. How this was 
accomplished is of much interest. 

The situation had its difficulties, 
as makers of quality merchandise 
will readily appreciate. Epidemics 
in buying low-price goods are much 
accentuated, if not brought about 
primarily, by the accumulated and 
cumulative effects of many ad- 
vertising and selling campaigns 
Where there may be one campaign 
featuring a high-price article, there 
are perhaps a half dozen featuring 
low-price articles. The general ef 
fect of this on the average retailer 
is to make him cautious about of 
fering the high-price article unless 
it is specifically asked for. What 
the manufacturers of the Howard 
Watch desired to do was to 
capture public appreciation for the 
product and at the same time, re- 
store the dealer’s confidence to 
offer it and thereby sell a quality 
article to a consumer able to buy 
it, who might also buy a low-price 
article, just as many owners of 
high-price cars are prospects for 
low-price cars as well. People 
there are, and probably will 
tinue to be, who unassisted arrive 
at the determination to possess a 
Howard Watch because of a tradi- 
tion handed down from father to 
son. This class of prospect no 
dealer can discourage. Neverthe- 
less, they always need to be 
minded that now is the acceptalle 
time to buy. 

Analyzing a merchandising 
uation like this gave the company 
its sales arguments. 

“We hadn't gone far in our study 
of the subject,” said F. A. Di 
ninger, general sales manager of 
The Keystone Watch Case Co 
pany, maker of Howard Watches, 
“when we saw that the way to cas! 
in on the ‘pride of possession’ ic 
which has led so many people 
the past to buy these watcl 
was to supplement the quality : 
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EXAMINER LEADS L. A. FIELD 
IN INCREASE IN CIRCULATION 


SUNDAY PAPER UP 
MORE THAN 32,000 


How would you like to be on 
top of the pile in your particular 
business, and then add nearly 26,000 
customers for six days a week, 
and more than 32,000 on Sunday? 


That would be something to 
boast about. The Los Angeles 
Examiner not only is the largest 
morning and Sunday newspaper 
West of the Missouri, but during 
the circulation year ending March 
31, 1927, it GAINED more NEW 
readers than any other news- 
paper in its territory, whether 
morning, evening or Sunday! 


The exact week-day figure was 


and the Sunday figure, 


And those figures are based upon 
net paid, not press run. They 
represent reader-preference of 
more than ordinary caliber, for 
The Examiner sells at a higher 
price than any other Los Angeles 
newspaper. What is more, The 
Examiner gives NO PREMIUMS, 
beyond the premium of merit, to 
its readers, and has not given pre- 
miums for years. 


Here, then, is the kind of circu- 
lation that advertisers want: First, 
lots of it, over 195,000 daily, and 
over 425,000 Sunday ; second, grow- 
apidly so that advertisers are 

s on a rising market; third, 
it solely on its merits and 
se it is an interesting, lively, 
ior newspaper ; fourth, greater 
delivered circulation than 
ther Los Angeles newspaper. 
verflow the measure, there 
an increase during the past 








HERE’S A LETTER 
WE’RE PROUD OF! 


Any newspaper can blatantly de- 
clare it is read by the “very finest 
people in our city.” The Los 
Angeles Examiner likes to PROVE 
it, and has been proving it, with 
actual facts and figures for a good 
many months. 


Here comes M.. P. Carlock, 
now, with additional evidence. Mr. 
Carlock sells mountain resort prop- 
erties to those who have time and 
can afford to play. ‘We quote, in 
full, from a, recent letter: 


“It is little short of remark- 
able the way we are securing 
answers to our ‘Historical Con- 
test’ running each Sunday in 
The Examiner. This contest has 
proven to us’ that your paper 
is the greatest medium.in the 
West, and I am almost baffled 
at the great returns from the 
small space used, As an experi- 
enced advertising man I am used 
to successes as well as one. 
pointments—but it is my candid 
opinion that our advertising now 
being used in your paper is 
bringing returns far greater than 
could be secured from any other 
similar medium in the World, 


“In addition I might add that 
the people who enter our con- 
test are of the very highest 
type—the very class of people 
we desire to patronize Arrow- 
Bear Lake and secure homes 
in Arrow-Bear Park—the ‘Play- 
ground Above the Clouds.’”’ 





circulation year of approximately 
5,000 Sunday and 2,400 daily in 
the famed Wilshire District of 
Los Angeles, first in purchasing 
power of the six principal dis- 
tricts of the city, and in which 
The Examiner has had the largest 
circulation of any Los Angeles 
paper for a long time. 
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They Run 
As They Read 


Choose Advertising Typography and 
Layout With That Thought in Mind 


ANCY type should be taboo in modern 
advertising. 

The public runs and reads. Good advertising is 
dressed in simple form to’ meet that situation. 

This means type faces to which the average news 
paper and magazine reader is accustomed. 

It means layouts that make reading easy. 

No matter how well phrased your copy, how con- 
vincing and telling it may seem in manuscript, it 
cannot win under the handicap of fancy type and 
involved layout. 

The Chicago Tribune, the New York Times ana 
all the other newspapers of the country are set in 
plain face Roman type. 

So are the great magazines. 


Between them, they represent what the public is 
accustomed to reading. 
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And the custom of people is one of the most diffi- 
cult things in the world to change. 

Note Marshall Field’s daily ads in Chicago papers. 
Note Lord & Taylor, Gimbel’s in New York. Note 
leading department stores in virtually every city. 

Type faces are simple. Layouts are simple. Illustra- 
tions actually illustrate something. Everything in 


vites a reading. 


And those ads, remember, are expected to draw 
a crowd within 24 hours of their appearance. 

When the representative newspapers of the country 
and the big magazines start using “tricky” type faces, 
there will still be time for advertisers to follow along. 


In the meanwhile, it is best to fall in with the type 
customs of today. 


Common-sense advertising principles, based and 
proved in the school of profit advertising, all point 
that way. 


&% 


LORD & THOMAS anp LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 North Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 


LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 
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peal of our advertising and its 
modernistic treatment, with logic 
of a practical sort. In other words, 
that the price of a Howard Watch 
is not out of line with what a man 
pays for a suit of clothes, a set 
of golf clubs, a radio, a set of tires, 
and a good deal less than the cost 
of a year’s supply of cigars or 
cigarettes. 

“As we progressed in our con- 
sideration of the subject, which 
has taken us nearly a year, we de- 
cided that periodical advertising to 
the consumer, of a highly concen- 
trated kind as to publications and 
copy, presented the best means for 
reaching both consumer and dealer. 
Our market is the so-called ‘father 
and son’ market—the adult males 
who buy for themselves and their 
sons, and the sons who may occa- 
sionally buy for themselves but 
who more generally campaign on 
dad for what they want. 

“To appeal to these two classes 
most effectively through the eye, 
and at the same time reach the 
retailer with undiminished effec- 
tiveness, we experimented with 
illustration and layout for nearly a 
year, making the discovery that a 
watch ranks pretty high among 
articles most difficult of illustration. 

“I think we succeeded in obtain- 
ing a series of drawings which 
have the unusual merit of present- 
ing a wholly satisfactory pictorial 
idea of the Howard Watch and at 
the same time invest it with some- 
thing of the force and intensity of 
futuristic treatment, which when 
well done, and we think it is being 
well done in our case, has the two- 
fold advantage of possessing high 
attention value and suggesting a 
style that is very modern and 
daring. 

“We are using the same method 
for appealing to both groups of 
consumers, fathers and sons, as to 
illustration and layout. Sometimes 
the copy for one group is different 
than copy for the other group. An- 
other point is that all copy is hand- 
lettered. The campaign started in 
February. The initial advertise- 
ment shows a picture of the watch 
against a background of geometric 
shadows, into which there is cut 
out, in white, an arc and a gigantic 
hour and minute hand, like the 
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image of a ghostly dial lying across 
the artist’s conception of the 
Howard Watch—it suggests the 
relation between our little hu nan 
time-pieces and the great c iro- 
nometer of the Universe, for tose 
who like symbolism. 

“One advertisement reads: 

A Howard Watch invariably stimps 
its owner as a man of refinement and 
judgment. Yet the price of a Howard 
is actually less than the price of a » car's 
supply of cigars or cigarettes. Howard 
watches are priced from sixty di llars 
upward. The price of the model ‘llus. 
trated in solid gold case is one hundred 
dollars. 


“Where the copy does not de- 
scribe the watch shown in the 
illustration, as in the foregoing ex- 
ample, there is always a caption 
beneath the picture reading, ‘How- 
ard Watches are priced from sixty 
dollars upward. The price of the 
model illustrated is Blank dollars.’” 

The company’s salesmen carry a 
portfolio of all advertisements and 
are vigorously merchandising the 
campaign among jobbers and re- 
tailers. 


Los Angeles Agency to Direct 


Two New Campaigns 

The Coast Tire & Rubber Company, 
Oakland, Calif., has placed its advertis 
ing account with James Houlihan, Inc., 
Los Angeles advertising agency. A cam 
paign is being planned, using Western 
newspapers. 

This agency will also conduct a busi 
ness-paper campaign for the Chicago 
Nipple Company of California, to intr: 
duce a new tire valve to tire dealers 
on the Pacific Coast. 


G. E. Popkess Buys East St. 


Louis ‘“News-Review”’ 
G. Edwin Popkess, publisher of the 
Dairyman’s Journal, st St. 
Ill., has purchased the East St. Lot 
News-Review, an afternoon daily 1 
paper. 


New Account for Albert Frank 
Agency 
The Rapid Addressing Machine (om- 
pany, Roselle, N. J:, has appointed Al 
bert Frank & Company, New York ad 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Pacific Coast Printers to Meet 


at Portland 
The Pacific Coast Clubs of Printing 
House Craftsmen will hold their annual 
convention at Portland, Oreg., on June 
24 and 25. 























fe * One Thing 


about a Woman's Magazine 


that 
a ~Man 


Can Understand 
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0 the average man 


most of a woman’ s magazine 
remains a closed book— 


The one thing he can understand 
is the appeal of food. He is just as 
responsive as his wife to such sug- 
gestions as Crunchy Brown Toast— 
Varied Hors-d’ Oeuvres— Sunday 
Night Suppers and Snacks (Recent 
titles from Delineator’s pages). 


And, of course, too, there’s the uni- 
versal appeal of fiction. Although 
many a man shuns the fiction in 
a woman’s magazine simply be- 
cause it is in a woman’s magazine. 
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phe what man entirely under- 
stands the appeal of fashions, 
of beauty talks, of scientific home 
management? 


Nor does he fully appreciate 
woman’s eternal desire to be in 
style, to be smart. 


Yet that brings us to the unique 
position of Delineator in the ranks 
of women’s magazines. 


It is the one magazine of large cir- 


culation that is distinctly smart. 


And at 25c a copy it is priced 
accordingly. 
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fb HE very purpose of Delineator, 

we believe, indicates the class 
of women to whom it appeals—its 
purpose to further the Art of 
Gracious Living. 


And surely any man can under- 
stand that! 


Every month more and more advertisers are 
cooperating with Delineator in this purpose 


Delineator 


Established 1868 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NoTE | NOTE J 
a 

€ For the first six months of 1927 € To date, 91 advertising accounts 

De.ineator shows a lineage gain that did not use DELINEATOR in 

of 30.3% compared with the 1926 have used DELINEATOR, or 

corresponding issues of last year are scheduled to use it, in 1927 
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What Type of Salesman Makes 
the Best Sales Manager P 


Not the Star Salesman, According to This Executive 


By K. G. Merrill 


Vice-President, M. B. Skinner Company 


ppens every day. 

purchasing agent, after a 
breath-taking interview, watches 
the star salesman of the Blank 
Stove Company go through the 
door. “Golly,” he murmurs, “there’s 
a brilliant fellow. I'll bet he’ll be 
sales manager some day!” 

Will he? I wonder! 

There is a great deal of doubt 
in my mind that the star salesman 
makes the best sales manager. It 
is my contention that the “plugger- 
and-loyalty” type makes the better 
executive. 

Let us consider these two types 
of men for a minute and see how 
they isSay. 

Your star salesman is usually 
brilliant. And a certain eccen- 
tricity goes with brilliance. It is 
not unusual to find the following 
characteristics in a brilliant and 
eccentric man. 

1. He is likely to be a poor de- 
tail man. Your eccentric and bril- 
liant salesman is more or less of 
a dreamer. It is his flights of 


er 


lize thoughts above the capacity of 
ver man, that make him the 
salesman he is. Details bother 
him. He doesn’t like them. His 
record cards to the house are not 
one-half as thorough or as inter- 
his orders but his ex- 
linary achievement keeps the 
from goading him very 
about these things. May I 
out that a sales manager 
should be an excellent and efficient 
record keeper ? 
Che star salesman is quite likely 
a bit careless as to appoint- 
That'is to say, as he works 
lf up to his daily coup he is 
nely prone to forget the point 
me and to be late to the next 
view. Can a good sales man- 
ager keep up his work unless he 
adheres rigidly to a pre-arranged 
schedule ? 
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3. The star salesman is very 
often a man of uneven tempera- 
ment. He has his ups and downs. 
Days come when he is transported 
to the clouds and his achievements 
are mighty. Then comes a rainy 
day when the color of the wall- 
paper in the hotel bedroom doesn’t 
agree with his aura and he is 
“down.” And, when I say he is 
down, I mean down so low that, 
as the old expression goes, he has 
to reach up to scratch a snake. 
Can a good sales manager be a 
victim of fluctuating purpose and 
vacillating outlook? Will his 
work be consistent if his outlook 
is not? 

4. Any sales manager will tell 
you that his star salesman is not 
a good letter writer. That subtle 
quality which his personality puts 
over in conversation becomes flat 
and tasteless when reduced to 
paper. The physical confinement 
»9f pushing a pen for a half hour 
irks him. His mind wanders. He 
hates to write letters and usually 
shows it by not writing very good 
ynes. Isn't it well known that if the 
tone of a sales manager’s letter is 
good and consistently satisfying, it 
is one of his greatest assets? 

5. The star salesman is usually 
an individualist. He is a _ lone 
wolf. Without casting any reflec- 
tions on him, let me say that he 
is more likely to be out for number 
one than anyone else. He is 
frankly more interested in his own 
efforts than he is in the efforts of 
his company. Every sale is a per- 
sonal victory and every turndown 
a personal defeat. He is an indi- 
vidualist ; he likes to be let alone; 
he does not like to be criticized 
and soon wearies of correction. 
Individualists think of themselves 
first. Is a man of this type the 
best man to lead others? 

6. The brilliant and eccentric 
temperament becomes accustomed 
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to the daily victory of orders and 
he soon finds that the routine of 
an office lacks this daily stimulant. 
He is likely to go stale. He stag- 
nates under the limitation of new 
contacts. This type of man, just 
as surely as he lives and breathes, 
subsists spiritually to a large ex- 
tent on his reaction to other peo- 
ple. When these other people are 
the “same old faces” which one 
sees around the office day after 
day, his feathers begin to droop. 
This is easily explained when you 
consider that the man under dis- 
cussion is a dreamer rather than 
a thinker. 

7. The energy and fire in the 
brilliant man’s performance is, in 
reality, a tremendous nervous ten- 
sion. He is only able to keep up 
the pace because he is living a 
semi-outdoor life. Put this man 
in an office and his nerves are 
likely to give him trouble. Think 
it over. 

8. Lastly, I point to a condition 
which I rather hesitate to mention 
but its truth has been vouched for 
by so many examples under my 
personal experience that I can- 
not refrain from just mention- 
ing it. The eccentric and brilliant 
salesman’s personal affairs are 
likely to be addled. Money bothers 
him. He is quite likely to spend 
not wisely but too well; he has 
days when he is perplexed over 
personal affairs which, had he 
planned them more carefully, 
would not have become a burden 
to him. Can a sales manager’s 
mind be under a constant harry- 
ing of this sort? 

The foregoing may seem a dread- 
ful indictment but the phenomena 
named are common drawbacks of 
genius and there is no doubt about 
it, the star salesman is a genius. 
He gets orders when no one else 
can do it. He introduces new 
lines when it is all but impossible. 
He builds up the jaded territory 
and attempts things that a thinking 
man wouldn’t dream of attempt- 
ing, and he puts them over through 
sheer spiritual fire and tremendous 
nervous energy. We cannot get 
along without him; but, in my 
humble opinion, he does not make 
a good sales manager. 

Let us now consider the loyal, 
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plugging type of man for the job, 

1. He is a good detail man. Al 
his life he has had to keep records, 
to use every artificial administra. 
tive scheme he can command to 
offset his lack of personal bril- 
liancy. In school, he has had to 
keep the best note book because his 
recitations were poor. He has had 
to develop his memory because his 
fund of information, he knows, 
must some day compensate for his 
inconspicuousness. He is a sound 
talker but not a spellbinder. He 
says things that have meat in 
them. They have to have meat in 
them because he would not be lis- 
tened to otherwise. Details are 
his salvation; he loves them, re- 
veres them and keeps them. 

2. He is most careful about 
keeping all appointments. He has 
to be. He has so many disappoint- 
ments in his life that he never 
misses an opportunity to put his 
proposition before a man. While 
not being a man with an inferi- 
ority-complex, he at least has a 
wholesome respect for time and 
realizes the necessity. of schedule 
in the life of us ordinary mortals. 

3. His temperament is even. He 
is so accustomed not to putting a 
thing over the first time that a 
defeat means nothing to him. He 
hasn’t the brilliance to overwhelm 
people; consequently, he has got 
into the habit of putting over his 
propositions by careful building 
and extraordinary tenacity. One 
day is like another to him. If he 
gets a big contract he says: “Well, 
I’ve been expecting that for a long 
time.” If he loses a big contract, 
he says: “Believe me, boy, I'll get 
that lad some day.” He is easy to 
get along with and his sound, philo- 
sophic viewpoint commands the re- 
spect of his subordinates when he 
becomes a sales manager. 

4. He is a good letter writer. 
Again I say, he has to be. Some- 
thing must compensate for the 
lack of personal fire and brilliance 
in his conversation. So he puts 
his heart into letters; he studic 
and reads up on the subject. He 
learns that words are priceless 
things with which one may d 
almost anything under the sun; 
he respects them and knows how 
to use them sparingly. His care 
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Selling to favorably disposed 


she industries 
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— Ir your market consists of various industries, you 
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.* EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
jance 820 Hancock Avenue West 


The business of the Evans-Winter-Hebb organization is the execution of direct advertising as a definite 
medium, for the preparation and production of which it has within itself both capable personnel and 
complete facilities: Marketing Analysis - Plan - Copy - Art - Engraving - Letterpress 
and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 
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is infinite and the results usually 
proportionately good. Have you 
never been surprised and a little 
disappointed when you finally met 
the writer of a series of letters 
which had stirred your admiration 
and respect? Such men are often 
slightly disappointing at first, but 
they wear well 

5. While the star salesman is 
out for himself, the steady, con- 
sistent type of man finds that his 
peace of mind depends on having 
something to which to be loyal. 
He is essentially cohesive,—to his 
business, his family, his church. 
He likes crowds and gatherings- 
your individualist hates them. He 
is at peace with society and looks 
upon the world with rational eyes 
and realizes that although he is but 
a small unit in an infinite system, 
his only chance for achievement 
lies in realizing the vastness of that 
system as compared with himself. 
He is at his best in talking to a 
group of men, while the individual- 
ist is always at his best in talking 
to one man. In groups of people, 
as in letters, he finds an oppor- 
tunity to express himself without 
a feeling of personal comparison. 

6. His temperament is admirably 
suited to the routine of office work. 
Not being in the habit of achiev- 
ing things with a dash and an over- 
whelming burst of energy, he does 
not have to depend on new contacts 
for ideas nor upon triumphs for 
satisfaction. Victory is likely to 
rather humble him and defeat 
brings him to a cold tenacity that 
nothing under the sun can shake. 
Victories bring no personal tri- 
umphs because they take so long 
to achieve. Defeats mean nothing 
because he looks upon them as only 
steps toward victory. 

7. Being of somewhat more 
phlegmatic type than a star sales- 
man, he does not go to pieces phy- 
sically in office routine. He sen- 
sibly joins a gymnasium or, in one 
way or another,—always using his 
clear and rational reasoning—he 
makes up in outside exercise for 
the confinement of his daily life. 

8. This man’s personal affairs 
are like the rest of his life; they 
are in good order and don’t give 
him trouble because he plans every- 
thing and he is at peace with the 
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world, taking great satisfactio: 
building slowly and well. 

I know that my remarks 
meet with many _ refutations 
have purposely spoken broadly 
attempted a business classific: 
of two distinct types of men 
types. Exceptions occur and lvck 
indeed is the concern which 
a man who combines the ; 
qualities of both types—a ma: 
its own sales force. 

I firmly believe that the 
sales managers are made out of 
salesmen. I believe it so strongly 
that I almost refuse to admit that 
a good sales manager can be de- 
veloped in any other way. His 
success with his men depends on 
his understanding of their problems 
and if he has once had to face the 
trials and tribulations of the road 
he has no difficulty in doing so. 
Understanding is the keystone of 
success in any work, and I believe 
that the steady and _ consistent 
worker usually has this quality 


- ‘ ae . 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany Has Sales Convention 
_ The executives, district managers, | 
lication managers, marketing counselors 
and_ service department heads of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New 
York, attended the spring session of the 
company’s sales management conventior 
last month at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y 
The keynote of the meeting was “Selling 
Advertising in Terms of the Manu 
turer’s Sales Problems.” Malcolm Mu ur 
vice-president and director of sales, ani 
Edgar Kobak, vice-president and g« 
sales manager, presided at the meet 


a} 


Changes on Staff of American 

TY a] 

News Company 

M. A. Morrissey, formerly ass 

general manager of The American > 
Company, Inc., New York, has 
made vice president in charge of « 
tion of branches. S. V. Farrelly 
appointed vice-president in charg 
periodicals, circulation and _ publ 
Mr. Farrelly is succeeded as mar 
of the home branch by W. J. Spil 
formerly superintendent of the | 
division. 


McJunkin 


New Accounts for | 
Agency 


The Stove Company, }) 
field, Ohio, manufacturer of Tappan gas 


Tappan 


ranges, and the Kalkite Company, Chi 
cago, which will advertise its new )rod 
uct and system for insulating dwell :ngs, 
have appointed the McJunkin Advertis 
ing Company, Chicago, to direct eir 
advertisipg accounts. 
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Meeting an 
Industry’s 


“PEAK” 
Demands 


HE most important event in the Central 

Station Industry—and therefore in the 

: Electrical Industry—is the N. E. L. A. 

(National Electric Light Association) Annual Con- 
vention at Atlantic City, June 4th to 11th. 

This occasion creates both an opportunity and re- 
sponsibility for Electrical World—an opportunity to 
demonstrate its position of leadership, a responsi- 
bility to perform a vital service. 

Electrical World covers the N. E. L. A. Convention 
Period with two special issues of the publication and 
three Convention Dailies in newspaper form. The 
work of a staff of 15 competent Editors is needed for 
this work. 

The special issues are dated May 28th and June 
1lth—the first, the Convention issue, carrying the 
Convention keynote and focusing attention on the 
work to be done; the latter, the Convention Report 
Number, on the presses three hours after the close 
of the Convention. 

In the acceptance and discharge of this responsi- 
bility, Electrical World creates an opportunity for 
its advertisers. 

Reader interest is high in each of these issues and 
the value received by manufacturers using its ten 
— 5 sections is exceptional even for Electrical 


World 


Blectrical World 


—a McGraw-Hill Publication 


10th Ave. at 36th Street, New York City 
ABC ABP 
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McGraw-Hill recognizes a broad pu 
to interpret th 


The International Economic Conference at a Glan 


Fostered by the League of Nations for 
expert, unbiased discussion among mem- 
ber and non-member nations, without 
committing the governments represented. 


Objectives: To analyze and determine 
the economic causes of the present dis- 
turbed equilibrium in commerce and in- 
dustry, and to discuss measures for the 
revival of general prosperity. 
Principal subjects for discussion: 


Productive capacity of industries of 
different countries. 


International industrial agreements. 


Barriers to free flow of international 
commerce. 


Value of exchange of statistics of pro- 
duction. 


Industrial management. 
Standardization. 


Technical and industrial progress and 
research. 


Recruitment of technical staffs. 
The importance attached to the Confer- 


ence by the governments is indicated 
by the standing of their delegates: 


Appointed by President Coolidge: Henry 
M. Rosrnson, member of Dawes Com- 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, IN( 


mission; Norman H. Davis, membe: 
Armistice Commission and Peace ( 
ference and former Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury; Dr. Atonzo E. ‘| 
LoR, scientist and member of War Track 
Board; Joun W. O’Leary, President, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce; Dr. Jt 
Kern, Director of the Bureau of Fo: 
eign and Domestic Commerce; together 
with a technical staff of nine experts. 


International Chamber of Commerce Ap- 
pointments: Rotanp V. Boypen, Amer 
ican unofficial observer on Reparations 
Commission; Etienne CLEMENTEL, for 
mer French Minister of Finance; Wa: 
TER Runcrman, former President, Board 
of Trade of Great Britain; Dr. Kar 
KorzensBerG, member of Reich Economic 
Council, Germany; Gino Otivettt, Sec 
retary General of the Confederatio: 
Italian Industry. 


Foreign Governmental Delegates (partial 
list): Great Britain, Srr ArtHur Bat 
Four (steel), Watter Tuomas Layrox 
(editor of Economist); Germany, Dr 
Cart F. von S1emens (electrical), Wi 
HELM Eccert (trade union secretary) 
France, Danret Serruys (trade agre 
ments and tariffs); Belgium, J. Trasen 
STER (steel); Italy, ANGELO pr Notas 
(Director General of Commerce), A! 
BERTA Prretitr (manufacturer). 
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agndustry 


rom ( jeneva P 


pugshing privilege and responsibility 
thgonference to industry 


World competition is becoming increasingly important and per- 
plexing to American Industry—in domestic as well as foreign 
markets. 

Next to our own, the industrial developments in Italy and Ger- 
many are the most important in the world today. 


In Italy a new theory of industrial control is being tried. 


In Germany, American methods of mass production and stand- 
ardization are being rapidly extended. 


What does the Geneva Economic Conference promise in the way 
of helpful guidance regarding Europe’s industrial plans? 


* * * ¥ 
McGraw-Hill senses the significance of this conference and has 
taken steps to guarantee something more than a political interpre- 
tation of the Conference to industfialists and business executives at 
home. 


Conference events will be brought to industry in its own language 
through the 15 McGraw-Hill Publications, which will be repre- 
sented by Mr. E. J. Mehren, Vice-President and Chairman of the 
McGraw-Hill Editorial Board. After the adjournment of the 
Geneva sessions, Mr. Mehren will make first-hand investigations 
in Italy and Germany and report their industrial plans and 
progress. 

This particular service to Industry, while opportune in character, 
typifies the broad publishing thinking and initiative expected of 
McGraw-Hill Publications. It is another example of the service 
that maintains the intense “reader interest” of these publications. 


Reprints of Mr. Mehren’s reports will be sent regu- 


larly, upon request, to industrial advertisers, adver- 
lising agents, bankers and other business executives. 


ENTH AVENUE AT 36TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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An Actual Campaign in Two 
Newspapers in One City Pro- 
duced a Profit Where Theory 
Said, ““Use Only One” :— 


A prominent 4A Agency recently wrote to a news- 
paper publisher—“ My client, , had a rather 
interesting and instructive illustration in connection 
with his campaign in this past year. On 
account of a certain competitive situation, he ex- 
pended in a sum for advertising several 
times as much per thousand population as in any 
other part of the world. He was willing to take a 
loss temporarily in order to establish his product in 
a predominant position. 


“Much to his surprise, when he balanced his books 
he found that he had not over-advertised, but had 
actually made some money. 

“This demonstration of the result of consciously 
over-advertising almost tempts him to double and 
triple his advertising everywhere.” 


Thus an old dog CAN learn new tricks. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 
Detroit New York Kansas Cit) 
Atlanta San Francisco 














Who Reads the Replies to a “Man 


Wanted” 


More Advice for Manufacturers Who 


Advertisement? 


Advertise for Men 


By Raymond Hawley 


Vice-President, 


|= poor fellow applying for 
a position, particularly by mail 
in reply to a blind advertisement, 
certainly is under a handicap. I 
would like to add a few thoughts 
to what has been said already in 
PrinTeRS’ INK.* There is an al- 
luring picture presented in the ad- 
vertisement to which in all sin- 
cerity he responds. Maybe he is 
told it’s in a prosperous city with- 
in four hours of New York or 
in the Middle West; that the 
n uneration depends entirely on 
that “the members of our 
organization have been advised of 
this opening’; that it’s a Four A 
Agency, or an_ old-established 
manufacturer. He’s asked in con- 


fidence (which to his regret may 
t have been previously respected ) 


to give the most intimate details 
of his life’s history to a cold, 
ersonal Box Number. 
Now let’s be frank on this seek- 
ing a job proposition. It’s an easy 
tter to get responses from the 
highest types of men if gone 
ut in the right way. Unfortu- 
ely, whether the response itself 
msidered high type frequently 
ts on a captious, hypercritical 
ler of English, who objects to 
split infinitive, or to a comma 
ch hasn’t enough fur on its tail. 
1y men are super-sensitive when 
riting for a position. They are 
i to be individual, to display 
r personality, to classify their 
ibutes and that their response 
show whether they measure up 
the qualifications. You know, 
I know, that many splendid 
are at their worst when de- 
ibing their own qualifications in 
ting to a blind advertisement. 


Man Wanted,” March 17, 1927, 
182; “Do You Select Employees 
Bertillon System?” April 7, 1927, 
49; “Another Vote for Signed 
Wanted’ Copy,” April 14, 1927, 
126. 


The Metropolitan Body Co. 


It is fair to assume that when 
a representative concern adver- 
tises for a man it desires him 
fully as much as the man needs 
the job. 

In my opinion, 
ment for capable 
should at least state: 


every advertise- 
man power 


1. The name of the company. 

2. The city in which located. 

3. The exact nature of the work and 
a % of opportunity. 

. That every letter will be read by 
the executive personally responsible for 
ae insertion of the advertisement. 

That every response will be prompt- 
ly ‘cmameel even though there may not 
be indicated those essential requisites 
for the particular opening. 


There are a lot of other fea- 
tures that may be included in the 
appeal for help, but include the 
above as a minimum basis and the 
responses from high caliber in- 
dividuals will be surprising. 

Possibly a blind advertisement 
is all right when desiring a clerk 
or a stenographer—I doubt it. I 
do know that when you want a real 
man to fill a real job, it takes a 
“meeting of minds” to determine 
mutual suitability. That means 
merely this: The advertiser must 
be as frank and sincere as he ex- 
pects the responder to be. The 
real man will be just as eager to 
be sold on what you have to offer 
as you will need to be sold on 
him. He has the same rights to 
ask you searching questions, and 
when he doesn’t, it’s probably be- 
cause in his extremity he fears 
you will resent it. 

However, a tactful executive can 
easily set any man at ease in a 
few minutes, if he will. Believe 
me, it’s worth an hour, or a day 
or week if necessary, of an ex- 
ecutive’s time to secure a man that 
he hopes will be with him many 
years. A diplomatic, skilled ex- 
ecutive goes beyond surface indi- 
cations, is not led astray by fool’s 
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gold and prospects far below the 
surface. 

If the executive permits a sub- 
ordinate to select the wrong man, 
an irreparable damage may be done, 
the company may waste six months 
or a year’s salary and expenses, 
and there is no salvage value. The 
very man wanted for the position 
possibly was knocking at the ex- 
ecutive’s office door, or wrote him 
a personal letter which he never 
saw, because the young lady out- 
side didn’t like the warmth or 
color of the prospect’s adjectives 
or the efficient young man didn’t 
think his vernacular was virile 
enough. 

On the other hand the one man 
may have hesitated to respond to 
the advertisement because it didn’t 
state the name of the company, the 
city, the nature of the business or 
because he had no surety that his 
letter would be personally read by 
a ranking executive and actually 
answered. He, naturally, is not 
warranted in assuming the answer 
will be favorable but he is, I be- 
lieve, warranted in knowing that 
his letter will be answered. 

In big organizations I have seen 
responses to real advertisements 
for help anticipated with more zest 
and relish than the comic supple- 
ment or the funny sheets. I have 
seen answer after answer ruthlessly 
thrown in the waste-basket with no 
mature consideration or even ref- 
erence to the major executive, who 
wanted a man but was too busy 
personally to peruse the answers. 

Advertisements prior to inser- 
tion will be most carefully scanned 
for subtle shadings of nuance or 
to avoid ambiguities or hidden 
meanings; a policy is created, 
tested, revised and then executed. 

How often, though, is the se- 
curing of the men to aid in making 
these advertisements and policies 
practical and profitable dismissed 
with a flip of the finger and “Let 
George read the answers” from 
blind advertisements. 


Death of E. J. Pooley 


Edward J. Pooley, recently advertis- 
ing manager of the Manning Bowman 
Company, Meriden, Conn., manufacturer 
of plated ware, died on April 30, in his 
sixty-third year. He had been em- 
ployed with them for forty years. 
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Removing Guesswork fron 
Business Prophecies 


Scurammo, Inc. 

West Cuester, Pa., Apr. 19, 192 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have read the article on forecas 
ing by Sheldon Cary, president of 
Browning Crane Company in your i 
of April 7. We can assure you { 
we appreciate Sheldon Cary’s effort 
remove guesswork from business proplie- 
cies. 

The writer has just returned fro: 
convention attended by most of 
leaders in the compressor field. F 
one present was asked to express 
personal views regarding future busines 
and to a man they agree that it “looke 
good” but not one could give any funda- 
mental reason for making a predictio 
that was apparently based on a key: 
of optimism. 

We believe, therefore, that Mr. Cary’s 
suggestion will find a responsive chord 
in every live-wire organization and hope 
that the Department of Commerce wil! 
carry on the work as suggested. 

Scuramm, Inc. 
A. O. Witt 
Mgr. Sales Promotion 


Advanced by Moser & Cotins 


C. Veronica Welch, who has been 
space buyer for newspapers and business 
\ 


papers for Moser & Cotins, Utica, N. Y., 
advertising agency, has in addition, been 
made space buyer for magazines. J. N. 
Brown, formerly space buyer for maga 
zines, is now an account manager. 


New Advertising Business 
Formed at Detroit 


Trittenbach, Inc., is the name of a 
new advertising business formed at 
Detroit by J. M. Trittenbach and H. C 
Auer, Jr. Both had previously bee: 
with Rolfe C. Spinning, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency. 


Garment Account to M. Spivak 


Agency 
The Regent Waist & Dress Company, 
Inc., New York, has appointed M. 
Spivak, New York advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. Busi- 
ness papers and fashion magazines wil! 
be used. 


New Invention Sign Corpora- 


tion Formed at New York 

The New Invention Sign Corporation 
has been formed at New York. It will 
own and operate a new type of electric 
sign which gives a motion-picture 
fect. George S. Coleman is president 


Appointed by Strobridge Litho- 
graphing Company 

_ Felix Hauser has been appointed s; 

cial sales representative at Philadelph A, 

of The Strobridge Lithographing Con 

pany, Cincinnati. 
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When You Sell 
the Dealer 


your job is only well started. Heexpects 
help in moving the merchandise from 
his shelves. And you want to help him. 


The dealers in larger cities are pretty well 
taken care of by the factory campaigns 
appearing in large national magazines. 
Quite frequently newspapers, too, are 
used. 


The dealers in smaller towns are not or- 
dinarily so fortunate. Quite a part of 


their trade is rural—the rest comes from 
theirown community. Neither general 
magazines nor large city newspapers can 
do more thana partial jobinthese places. 


You can materially help your smaller 
town dealer by reaching the 700,000 
families reading 


OLD JOURNAL 


IRA E. SEYMOUR, Adv. Mgr. Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 


Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 West 39th St. 
Central 0937 Room 825 





Charter Member of Mail Order Publishers Assn. 





How “U. S.” Rubber Introduces a 
New Line 


w Sandal-Type Rubbers Were Tested by the Trade Before Being 
Advertised to the Consumer 


'NDING off of a year’s 

mpaign based on the slogan 

season new styles in shoes 

ew ‘U. S.’ rubbers to fit 
them,” the United States Rubber 
Company has introduced to the 
‘consumer new sandal- 


to meet the needs of the new 
shoes of a new season. Having 
already stressed the slogan, “Each 
season new styles in shoes and 
new ‘U. S.’ rubbers to fit them,” 
the “So-Lite’ message provided 





rubbers called 
Lites.” They are 
ed to match 

it shoe colors 

re sold in a silk 
ubber case that 

e easily slipped 

he user’s hand- 

ag when there is no 
er need to wear 


ter experiment- 
vith this new 
product for some time, 
the United States 
Rubber Company took 
first decisive steps 
last fall to distribute 
“So-Lites,” advertis- 
ing them in a_busi- 
paper in color. 
ving this dealer 
luction, the com- 
let them make 











own way with- 


further pushing, OW THE NEW 


g that it was 
to have a. test 
before getting strongly be- 
them. Since last October, 
ition has been slowly build- 


eving, however, that the new 

would be a logical product 

which to end the 1926-1927 

advertising campaign, the 

ny prepared to bring it be- 

the consumer at the begin- 

f spring, having them follow 

lor pages the black and white 

tising of “U. S.” galoshes 

had been appearing in na- 
magazines. 

line with this plan, on March 

19, “So-Lites” were flashed before 

the public as new rubbers designed 


“‘y. s.”” RUBBERS ARE BEING ADVERTISED 
TO THE TRADE 


an effective and appropriate end- 
ing for the company’s winter cam- 
paign in behalf of “U. S.” light 
rubber footwear. 

“Since styles in women’s shoes 
have become so varied and so at- 
tractive,” said one of the com- 
pany’s executives, “our next step, 
naturally, was to provide protec- 
tive foot covering that would 
pleasingly blend with both the 
shoes and the stockings. What 
we have done with this new rub- 
ber is to give protection against 
wet sidewalks and streets, and at 
the same time provide color and 
style for the woman who demands 
the last word in smartness. 
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“We worked with shoe manu- 
facturers to get four shades which 
would blend with the general 
range of footwear colors for this 
spring season, and we have adver- 
tised to the consumer with the ap- 
peal that these new rubbers in 
their varied colors are as fashion- 
able as the latest shoes and can be 
bought at the same time in the 
same stores. 

“In our first consumer adver- 
tisement, against a background of 
the four shades in which So-Lites 
are available, is the picture of a 
feminine foot shod with one of 
these new rubbers. 

Copy reads: 


Dainty as brocaded slippers—So-Lite 
rubber “sandals” in a Tiny Envelope to 
slip in your handbag. 


and gossamer pat- 
terned! You'll be fascinated by the 
slender smartness, by the neat design, 
that makes So-Lites not mere rubbers, 
but fashionable footwear. 


Gossamer- ‘light 


They’re so convenient, too! “With 
So-Lites, I don’t have my rubbers on 
my hands when I no longer need them 
on my feet.” As soon as the shower 
has passed, slip your So-Lites into their 
waterproof, silk-finished packet and 
drop them into your handbag. 


And to match the different colors of 
your street and dress shoes, you can 
get So-Lites in four shades. 


When you buy your shoes, buy So- 
Lites to match them and so make sure 
of harmonious colors, correct fit. 


You can change your So-Lites to suit 
the occasion. 


“In three vignettes we show the 


rubber, first as ‘an ounce of 
daintiness,’ then being slipped into 
a trim silk-finished rubber case, 
and finally the case dropped into 
a pocketbook or handbag when 
there is no longer need for shoe 
protection against rain. 

“Just before the first consumer 
announcement appeared, we ran a 
second business-paper announce- 
ment very similar to the consumer 
advertisement, and about this same 


time we installed a special window. 


display at our New York head- 
quarters. These were to prepare 
the trade for So-Lites’ introduction 
to the public. 

“To make it easy for the dealer 
to show his merchandise in a part 
of the store where women would 
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be most apt to see it, we made up 
a counter display box ~ 
forty-eight pairs of So-Lites, a 
complete assortment of colors and 
sizes. As rubbers ordinarily are 
kept out of sight, this display case 
was intended to give the new rub- 
bers a chance to reach the cus- 
tomer direct and to sell themselves 
to the woman who comes into the 
store to buy shoes. Besides en- 
abling the dealer to have a readily 
accessible stock from which to 
make quick sales, this box had on 
its inside cover the line ‘A Color 
to Match Each Pair of Shoes,’ 
a slogan aimed to make four sales 
in one for the merchant. 

“Our branches and distributors 
sent out reproductions of our con- 
sumer advertising to dealers in ad- 
vance of publication, and we have 
been putting pressure on the sales 
organization to capitalize the con- 
sumer advertising, for often in a 
line of this sort the dealer, who is 
the last point of contact, overlooks 
the possibilities of a new product.” 


Baltimore Advertising Depart- 
ment Gets Under Way 


The city advertising department, re 
cently created by the City of Baltimore, 
and for which a $20,00G appropriation 
was made, to function has begun. It 
will be officially known as the Baltimore 
Visitors’ Bureau. A guide book and 
pamphlets dealing with the attractions of 
the city will be prepared. Effort will 
also be made to advertise nationally. 

The Bureau will be supervised by the 
following committee: Chairman H 
Findlay French, Joseph A. Katz, W. W. 
Beers, H. M. Lucius and Raymond S 
Tompkins 


G. V. Rockey Joins The 
Dauchy Company 


George V. Rockey, formerly advertis 
ing manager of the Daven Radio Cor- 
poration, Newark, N. J., has joined The 
Dauchy Company, New York advertis 
ing agency, as an account executive. 
He was previously engaged in advertis 
ing agency work in San Diego and 
Cincinnati. 


Eastman Kodak Net Profit 
Increases 


The report of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., for the year 
ended December 31, 1926, shows a net 
rofit of $19,860, 634, after charges and 
Federal taxes, against $18,467,113 for 
1925 and $17,201,815 for 1924, 
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g Now, from a height of nineteen stories, 
J looking forth upon the hurrying com- 
merce of the Loop, the river and the 
lake, we extend to readers of Printers’ Ink 
an invitation to visit us in our new home. 
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McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
BUILDERS BUILDING 
WACKER DRIVE AT LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 
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The Favorite among Farm Women 


This typical Certo advertising response again empha- 
sizes the unusual interest farm women have in 
Successful Farming. 


It bears out the fact that Successful Farming is the 
favorite among farm housewives—the purchasing 
agents for the prosperous farms in the “Heart States”’ 
—as is clearly shown in every survey among our 
subscribers. Thousands of farm women answering 
these questionnaires invariably say they read 
Successful Farming’s Home Department—have 100% 
interest in food, clothing, entertaining and the many 
phases of farm home-making. 


The fact that “‘more than one woman in ten’”’ ordered 
Successful Farming patterns, costing 12 cents each, 
during 1926 is also of importance to advertisers 
directing their appeal to the most alert of American 
farm women. They live in Successful Farming’s 
“Heart States.” 


SUCCESS 


‘“*The Backbone of Most Success/" 
E. T. Meredith, P 
Advertising Offices: DES MOINES NEW YORK 
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‘Pulled more replies than any 
ther farm paper on our list” 





DOUGLAS PECTIN CORPORATION 
CERTO DEPARTMENT 
Rocuester,NY. pri 5, 1927. 


Mr. D.S. Robertson 
c/o Successful Parming 
270 Madison ave, 

Wew York City. 


My deer Mr. Robertson: 


You will be glad to learn thst Succeseful Perming has 
again demonstrated ite value to us as @ well chosen medium for 
Certo advertising, 


Upon checking our 1926 returns we find that Successful 
Ferming pulled more replies, to the number of severe] hundred, 
than any other farm paper on our list. Comparing costs per in- 
quiry for returne on all fare papers used in 1925, it is estad- 
lished that Successful Farming stands fourth. 


Be have used Succeseful Faming for Certo dieplay 
end copy for severel yeare and your magstine hes show us con- 
sistently good returme at @ very fair average cost per inquiry. 


Thank you for your friendly spirit of co-operetion. 
We believe that your interest hae very materially assisted w is 
our job of educating the housewives of America to the Certo short 
boil method for jams and jellies. 


Sincerely y, 





'B CORPORATION 








‘ARMIN 


g Campaigns in the Farm Field’’ 


Des Mvines, lowa 


JIS KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Poultry Raisers Are 
Farm Folks! 


. ‘HREE thousand poultry raisers visited 


Wooster on Ohio Poultry Day .... 
ideal prospects from an earning capacity 
standpoint for practically every product 
made. They rely mostly upon the prod- 
ucts advertised in their own poultry 
papers, and more than 4 million comprise 
the circulation monthly of the two papers 
named below. 


Hints to National Advertisers 


A survey made recently among a cross 
section of our circulation showed that 
87% of those answering the questionnaire 
owned their farms .. . . and more than 
66% of those replying stated frankly that 
they preferred reading a poultry paper to 
a general farm paper. 


American Poultry Journal Poultry Tribune 
Chicago, Illinois Mount Morris, Illinois 











Newspaper Advertising of Pharmaceutical 


( 


1 


sidering 


charlatans 
oked upon with any more favor 


Getting a Constructive Slant on 
Home Remedies 


House Ignores Dictum of 


Patent Medicine Advertisers That Advertising Can Sell 
Remedies Only to a Sick Man 


recent years old and long es- 
lished pharmaceutical houses 
been making their appearance 
lvertisers. They have been 
advertising for the purpose 


i selling what might 


illed home reme- 
-medicinal prepa- 
ns that the pub- 
has been accus- 
1 to use without 
advice of physi- 

Bicarbonate of 

cod liver oil, 


ilk of magnesia and 
icture 


of iodine, 
resent the sort of 


oduct that is meant 


‘home remedy.” 
‘he widespread and 
ish use of adver- 


ing by patent medi- 
‘ine vendors for years 


reputable phar- 
utical houses 
seriously con- 
advertising. 


In advertising, as in any other 
endeavor, there is always the 
temptation to build on past experi- 
ence. It is to be supposed that 
most pharmaceutical houses have 








egerated and mis- 
¢ claims and 
of public con- 
e by numerous 
were not 
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ethical drug manufacturer 


than they were by those whose 


ood came from advertising 
vho believed that such ad- 
ing destroyed confidence in 
lvertising. 

decrease of misleading and 
patent medicine advertising 
to the efficacy of the Print- 
NK Model Statute, the work 
etter Business Bureaus, and 
rriers erected by reputable 
itions, has given old and 
established pharmaceutical 
Ss an opportunity seriously to 
ler the possibilities of con- 
advertising. The few that 
ccepted the opportunity have 
illy proceeded with consider- 
aution. 
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SEMENTS FROM THE S.K.F. SERIES WHICH 
FEATURES HEALTH 


long been aware of this so-called 


axiom of medicine advertising, 
that “you can only sell medicines 
to a sick man and if your prospect 
isn't sick then you must make him 
believe he .is sick.” If pharma- 
ceutical houses are aware of this 
idea, as it is rightful to suppose 
they are, then it should be said 
that the few that have become ad- 
vertisers are deserving of con- 
siderable praise for not using it. 
An old-established wholesale 
drug house, the Smith, Kline & 
French Company, of Philadelphia, 
doing business in a large section 
of the Eastern part of the United 
States, has been cautiously seek- 
ing a way to advertise its home 
remedies. Within the last few 
weeks it has started a campaign 
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for its home remedies that uses 

exactly the opposite appeal of the 

old-time patent medicine copy. 
FEATURING HEALTH 


In this campaign it is seeking to 
call attention to the merit of its 


product by telling of the joys of. 


health in newspaper space. In 
using this constructive appeal the 
advertiser is not only forgetting 
the old axiom of medicine adver- 
tising but it is following along 
with present-day thought. The 
public is very definitely interested 
in better health as shown by pe 
increased interest in sports and i 
the growing number of gym- 
nasiums. 

It attracts attention to what it 
has to say by art work that ideal- 
izes the healthful human being. 
Here again, its endeavor is in dis- 
tinct contrast with the old-time 
patent medicine advertising which 
usuallyedrew attention by pictur- 
ing some _ sour-faced individual 
who was plainly awaiting his last 
day on earth. 

Its sales message is simple, 
clear and quickly stated. It is 
this: The body demands care and 
attention even on seemingly small 
details. Be careful of what you 
put into it in the way of medi- 
cines. When you do make use of 
remedies be certain that they bear 
the hall-mark of a reputable house. 
Then follows, very naturally, the 
history and reputation of the ad- 
vertiser. 

This campaign, simple as it may 
seem, was not approved until 
salesmen of the house had been 
called in for a discussion of it and 
until two other campaigns had 
been studied and voted down. 

This procedure of calling in 
salesmen for a discussion of the 
proposed campaigns was con- 
sidered highly necessary in order 
that the campaign might have not 
only the right tone and appeal, 
but also in order to create a cam- 
paign on which the salesmen felt 
they could capitalize. 

It usually is considered difficult 
for a sales force to find a way to 
make a direct sales tie- “up with an 

“institutional campaign. Yet, 
despite the fact that the campaign 
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which has been described here falls 
in this classification the Smith, 
Kline & French salesmen, never- 
theless, found a way to use that 
campaign immediately to incr-ase 
their sales to dealers. It was sug- 
gested that the salesmen be given 
the opportunity to offer druggists 
an attractive wooden cabinet which 
could be placed on a counter and 
which would hold and display a 
number of the company’s remedies. 
The salesmen agreed to give tose 
cabinets only to dealers who were 
willing to stock a certain amount 
of the company’s products. The 
salesmen felt that they would be 
justified in offering retailers this 
cabinet on that condition because, 
having had a voice in the creation 
of the consumer advertising cam- 
paign they believed that it would 
be effective in moving the goods 
from the retailers’ shelves. 


Spanish Orange Growers to 
Emulate Sunkist Growers 


Plans to improve the marketing meth 
ods for Spain’s Valencia oranges have 
been prepared and are attracting uch 
attention from growers and shipper 1 
from the press of that country, a 
ing to a recent consular report 
Valencia. These are patterned 
the methods of the California 
Growers Exchange, on Sunkist orar 
The Spanish growers emphasize the 
cellence of Valencia oranges and 
try to establish a reputation for 
high quality. 

An official from the section of 
where oranges are the main product 
visited the United States and studied 
methods of orange marketing fore 
making recommendations to the Spanish 
growers. This official advised that al 
existing groups, organizations and 
brands be kept intact in order that what 
had been achieved already in the way 
of organization might not be destroyed, 
but that an overhead organization be 
formed with authority to eee. pick 
and sell the fruit on a basis of a small 
commission, and to inspect all Pu it in 
tended for export and to brand choice 
grades. 


L. C. Hill Joins 1 Murray Cor- 


poration of America 


L. Clayton Hill has been ap te 
assistant sales manager of the Murra) 
Corporation of America, Detroit, Ider 
of automobile bodies. He was with the 
Packard Motor Car Company, [ectroit 
from 1911 to 1920. He then lecan 
assistant general manager of t! Ss 
ciety of Automotive Engineers 
1925 he has been with the aut: 
division of Valentine & Comp 
sales manager. 
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The Space “Buyers 


“<destderatum ”’ 


Laconic, practical, not to say cold-blooded, space- 
buyers do, nevertheless, have their happier mo- 
ments. They can’t resist the urge to reach for the 
contract blanks when they come across a news- 
paper with 


—circulation concentrated in a _ natural 
market area 

—circulation that on analysis shows char- 
acter, quality and buying power 

—editorial content and clean news that 
add to the value of the advertisers 
sales message 

—typography and page make-up that 
do not kill the effectiveness of cdver- 
tisements 
an evening paper that is exclusively 
an evening paper with no “ pre-dates” 

—an evening paper that advertisers buy 
on its own merits and not as a part of 
a compulsory combination of morning 
and evening editions 


The prestige of the Boston Evening Transcript as 
one of the outstanding newspapers in America, is 
the heritage of almost a century of square-dealing 
with both advertisers and readers. 


Boston Evening Crauscript 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Bost New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Luncheon given by General Charles H. Sherrill to New York members of The pt 

Associated Business Papers, Inc., and guests, to His Excellency, Honorable rae 
Giacomo di Martino, Italian Ambassador, 

th 

ENTLEMEN: You are all business men, or you are TI 

be 


all interested in the business of this country. It is a 
fortunate thing for any diplomat to have the opportunity of gr 


meeting business people; because you know that diplomac en 

has undergone a great change in recent times. The old secret as 

diplomacy built up in the mystery of cabinets is gone. Diplom- 

acy has one necessary basis —economics.”’ A 
4 


In this fashion did His Excellency, the Italian am- 
bassador, open his address on the Facismo as the 
opposer of Bolshevism and the builder of commercial 
and industrial Italy, before the business publishers. 


Just as the Italian ambassador recognizes the place and 
purpose of the business press as an exponent of eco- 
nomic opinion and fact free from political bias, so in 
every city there are weekly held luncheons and dinners 
with business editors and publishers to discuss the trend 
of business and the flow of trade. 
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Why? Because the business press today is the maker 
of business opinion. Because in the complexity of 
modern business in its sweep from raw material to the 
retail counter, the business press offers the only eco- 
nomical means, through its editorial and advertising 
pages, of reaching the highly specialized needs of the 
professional, technical, industrial and merchant buyers. 


More and more advertisers are capitalizing this great 
audience of business men brought together and made 
possible by the business press. Taken as a whole they 
constitute a working council of American business in 
the professions, trades and industries. 


The growth of business paper advertising has come 
because more and more advertisers are capitalizing this 
great machine of industry promotion. Business papers 
enable the advertiser to epecialize his advertising just 
as he is specializing his selling effort today. 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


The A.B. P. is a non-profit organi- 
ation whose members have pledged 
themselves to a working code of 
practice in which the interests of 
the men of American industry, trade 
and professions are placed first 
« code demanding unbiased editor- 
il pages, classified and verified 
aid subscribers, and honest adver- 
iising of dependable products. 
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x: CANADA®*: 
Anchored Buyers 


A market developed with house-renters is not 
to be despised,— while it lasts. But a market 








developed with home-owners is always to be 


preferred. 


In the United States, the percentage of families 
who own their own homes is 45.6. In Canada 


it is 62. 
That’s why Canada is such a splendid market 


for everything that helps to convert a house 
into a home! 


ec 
For detailed figures by cities or zones, 


consult any of these representative— 


Daily Newspapers 
of Canada 


Prairie Market Pacific Market 


Paper Paper 
Winnipeg, Man . “Free Press’’ Vancouver, B. C “Province” 
Winnipeg, Man. .....‘*Tribune’’ Victoria, RB. C....‘*Colonist’’ 
Regina, Sask.. ... “Leader & Post’’ 
Moose Jaw, Sask... ..‘*Times-Herald”’ Quebec Market 
Saskatoon, Sask. ..““Star & Phoenix’ Montreal, Que... . “‘Gazette”’ 
Lethbridge, Atla. ....‘*‘Herald’’ Quebec, Que. . ‘“‘Le Soleil’ 
Edmonton, Atla......‘‘Journal” Quebec, Que “‘L’Evenement”’ 


Calgary, Atla........‘*Herald’’ J 

ae Ontario Market 

Maritime Market Toronto, Ont. .. ‘Globe”’ 
St. John, N. B......‘*Telegraph-Journal Toronto, Ont. ....‘*Telegram’’ 
& Times-Star”’ Hamilton, Ont... .‘‘Spectator’’ 

Halifax, N. 8 ....**Herald & Mail” Kitchener, Ont . ““Record”’ 
Halifax, N. S....... “Chronicle & Star’’ Kingston, Ont . “Whig-Standard’ 
Charlottetown, P. E. I. . ““Guardian’’ Peterboro, Ont... .‘‘Examiner” 


(All Members of A. B. C.) 








Winning Dealer Support for a 
National Campaign 


ealer Describes How Sherwin-Williams Is Getting Its Retailers to 
Tie Up with Its National Advertising 


By Arthur H. Van Voris 


Retailer of Hardware, Housefurnishings and Sporting Goods 


S N 
man 
instr 
pleac 
the 
light 
~\ 


been 


ft 
il 


ft 
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CE the inception of national 
vertising on the part of 
‘acturers, retailers have been 
urged, cajoled and 
d with by salesmen, toward 


end of making them see the 


ome of these campaigns have 


good, some bad and some en- 


THREE DISPLAY CARDS, 


DONE IN BRIGHT, 


problem for the manufacturer to 
decide just exactly what will prove 
helpful to the retailer. In other 
words—and very specifically—what 
will help him sell more merchan- 
dise. The degree of application to 
which this advertising succeeds 
largely determines its appreciation 
by the retailer. 


ATTRACTIVE COLORS, OPENED THE 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CAMPAIGN ON THE DEALER 


ndifferent so far as their 
really helpful and profitable 
retailer is concerned. And 
uch as for most lines repre- 
by national advertising the 
is the natural outlet, he 
be benefited by this adver- 


all campaigns which have 
) my attention as a retailer, 
nt time, the most truly help- 
our line is the campaign 

being undertaken by The 

in-Williams Company. 

must indeed be a difficult 


Directly or indirectly, I believe 
that the retailer should figure 
prominently in the plan of the 
campaign. But this is only logical, 
for is it not devised in his interest, 
he being the representative of the 
manufacturer with the ultimate 
consumer, the purchaser of the 
manufactured product? 

For this reason I am particu- 
larly grateful to note that - The 
Sherwin-Williams Company has 
hit very positively upon the center 
of the biggest problem of its re- 
tail dealers—cheap paint. Ever- 
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lasting inroads have been made on 
quality paint by cheap, inferior and 
unknown brand competition. Now 
the main guns of a powerful na- 
tional campaign are swung against 
the elusive chicanery of cheap 
paint. 

Perhaps the most effective man- 
ner in which to tell this story will 
be to reproduce some portion of 
each of the mailing pieces, with 
the date of their arrival, that have 
come to us to the present time and, 
although still early in the paint- 
ing season, it will ‘be noted that a 
splendid lot of material has already 
arrived. 

First in the big drive, came a 
series of heavy stock lithographed 
store display cards sent out as 
mailing-cards. 

January 31. 

“The Blindfolded Man” 
card. 


mailing 


“Cheap Paint won’t hoodwink the 
public any more. 

For years “cheap” paint, with allur- 
ing low prices has fooled thousands of 
thoughtless buyers. Now the public is 
finding out the truth about the high 
cost oF cheap paint and the real economy 


of fine old SWP. 


February 5 

There’s a , in the Cheap Paint 
Can. 

The joke is on the user who thinks 
“‘cheap” paint is saving him money— 
when it’s actually costing him more per 
job and more per year than a “quality” 
house paint like fine old SWP. 


February 20. 

Cheap House Paint shown in its true 
colors. 

Thousands of property owners are 
learning for the first time, _ that 
“cheap” paint is a “fooler.” The Truth 
about paint economy, told in plain Eng- 
lish in our big national campaign on 
SWP House Paint, will send thousands 
of new customers to Sherwin-Williams 
dealers this spring. 


Each of these five by nine-inch 
mailing cards was done in bright, 
attractive colors with catchy illus- 
trations to tie up with the copy, 
with a reference at the bottom of 


their _ representative 
full details on his 


each that 
would bring 
next call. 

February 10. 

Big broadside announcing the 
SWP campaign to the trade. The 
first big magazine advertisement is 
reproduced in this announcement. 

This broadside is quite compre- 


May 5, 


hensive and here are some of 
headings : 


, vine old SWP versus “Cheap” Ho, 
ain 


In a few days the greatest ca 
House Paint history will be argue 
fore a jury of 10,000,000. 


30,000,000 double page messages wi 
reach over 10,000,000 homes throug 
these great national publications. (Com 
posite illustration of publications.) 


Put Your Store Windows to Wor 
(Suggested displays are illustrated 

Organize Your Sales People! 
planatory page showing dealer ho 
do this.) 

Arrange for Your Bill Board Space 
Early! 

A Bellwether for the 
Line. 


Entire S-W 


Back double-spread of the broad- 
side reproduces in full-size the 
double-spread color advertisement 
appearing in a spring issue of a 
prominent weekly. 

February 20. 

Mailing Card. The comparative 
covering capacity of SWP and 
“Cheap” paint illustrated. 

This is a very heavy stock card, 
nine by twelve inches with a punch 
hole at the top for hanging perma- 
nently in the dealer’s paint depart- 
ment. It is entitled, “A Lesson in 
Paint Economy” and presents seven 
different lessons, both in figures 
and graphically. 

It serves a tremendously useful 
purpose as a handy schedule-guide 
for the retailer, when discussing 
actual paint values with a cus- 
tomer. Most dealers find concrete 
figures rather difficult to carry in 
mind, with all the other details of 
a modern retail establishment, s 
the purpose of this card is well 
planned and of unusual workable 
merit. 

March 1. 

Intimate sales letter addressed to 
all dealers on subject of SWP 
and what it will do for then 

I believe this letter to be of 
sufficient importance to reproduce 
it: 

ANNOUNCING Important Loca Ti:-UPs 
For Our Bic SWP Campaic 
To Our Agents: 

By now you are familiar with the 

fact that something is happening 


Paint business. 
For the first time, the real 
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uality house Paint (SWP) is be- 
1 the public in a forceful series 
onal magazine and farm-paper 
s; coming out boldly to expose 
se economy of “Cheap” paint 
really isn’t cheap at all. 
first SWP spread in colors ap 
mn ...+, March 24, and now is 
for you to order your posters 
wspaper electros particularly. 
the following pages we_ have 
graphically a simple, effective 
plan for you to follow, in order to 
full local benefit of our cam 
1s against mail-order paints and 
aints. 
ire enclosing a sheet that will 
u proofs of the newspaper elec 
Ww ready. 
e’s an application blank enclosed 
1 to use now in ordering your 
SWP posters. Fill it out and 
it to us at once in an envelope 
the postcard telling us which 
per electros you want. 
member particularly to at least 
rder now electros No. XY-1563 and 
». XNY-1561 (two sizes) and arrange 
! ur local paper to run them for 
the dates specified to tie-up with 
message that appears in 
24. 
irs for a record SWP volume, 


The electro sheet accompanying 
this letter shows exact reproduc- 
tions of the dealer electros avail- 
able for tie-up purpose—five of 
them, in all, in two sizes and all 
ready for use, merely requiring a 
mortise name at the bottom to 
individualize the numerous local 
dealers. 

The mass effect of this national 
advertising campaign in conjunc- 
tion with the appearance of these 
local dealer advertisements seems 
to me a further evidence of the 
careful planning for the dealer, 
when this campaign was laid out. 

Personally, we are using some 
of the electros in ‘our own store 
advertising and are displaying the 
cards, as sent us, and we expect 
good things from their use. 

March 15. 

Second broadside merchandising 
the first national advertisement 
appearing in April magazines and 
further explaining dealer helps. 

_ Here are some of the headlines 
i his broadside: 


Biggest News Story in the His 
Prepared Paints. (Cover page.) 


eal Truth about the high cost 
eap” paint being made public 
first time. 

Public 


won’t be fooled any 
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Exploding the fallacy of “Cheap” 


Paint! 


Share with us in the 
Great Campaign. 


profits of this 


Here is the Big Story graphically 


told. 
Force Will Get 


An Organized Sales 


Better Results. 


Application for SWP 24-Sheet 
Poster. 

This application is in the form 
of a four-page, eight by ten-inch 
folder, the front page describing 
the plan and illustrating a poster- 
board, the second page being the 
application blank and the third a 
page of suggestion. 

As the first page shows the 
Sherwin-Williams dealer policy, I 
will reproduce the copy that ap- 
pears beneath the illustration: 


This poster is full 24-sheet size—20 
feet wide by 9 feet high. Actual poster 
reproduced in eight colors and provides 
a wonderful local tie-up to our_ big 
spring advertising campaign on SWP. 
Each poster bears dealer’s imprint. Con- 
tract for space now and get full bene- 
fit of this great poster. 

The Sherman-Williams Co. furnishes 
these posters, imprinted, and ships them 
free of charge to its bona-fide agents, 
prepaid. Agents pay for space used. 
Space should be contracted for before 
applications are enter Posters are 
shipped from Cleveland and a few days 
should be allowed for imprinting. 


mail 


Another piece of direct 
which I have at hand on this il- 
luminating SWP campaign is an 
instructive brochure of eighteen 


“The 
Sales 


pages, carrying the title, 
Truth About House Paint. 
Training Course on SWP.” 

The cover page, in color, like- 
wise bears the campaign slogan, 
“Don’t Be Fooled by Cheap 
Paint.” 

The next piece of literature was 
a general summary of all items 
available to date. The symbol 
number of each item of material 
which the dealer may request from 
the SWP advertising department 
is given. 

Each heading is enlarged upon 
and these dealer helps, some of 
them already referred to, are 
listed : 


Outdoor Advertising 24-Sheet Poster. 
Window and Store Material. 

Store Card (SWP vs. Cheap Paint). 
Miniature Posters. 

Newspaper Electros. 
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Additional Electros on SWP 
Special Campaigns. 

Ideal Tie-Up. 
SWP Enclosure 
Lantern Slides. 
Mailing Direct from Cleveland. 


(dealer folder) 


If, as a retailer, I am any judge 
of the kind of advertising that is 
useful, helpful and profitable to 
the dealer, this Sherwin-Williams 
paint campaign to the extent of its 
present date development is one of 
the very best, covering any line of 
merchandise, that I have yet seen. 

Its greatest good lies in the 
fact that in its entirety, it hits at 
a very real problem of the dealer. 

Is it any wonder that we appre- 
ciate such a campaign and are ex- 
tremely enthusiastic over it? 


Capitalizing Quality 
When Rival Brands Are 
Returned for Credit 


EARLY every maker of qual- 

ity merchandise is annoyed 
occasionally at having competitive 
articles inferior to his own re- 
turned to him for credit. 

The Hygia Can Company, of 
New York, maker of Hygia Cans, 
instead of looking upon such re- 
turned goods as a bother, regards 
them as an unusual opportunity to 
point a quality moral to the store 
buyer. 

The following letter is used to 
meet this situation: 


The cans covered by your returned 
goods invoice are not of our 
manufacture and we accordingly are 
sending them back to you with the re 
quest that charges for them be cancelled 

hese cans are fair samples of some 
of the cheap imitations of the genuine 
Hygia which are flooding the market, 
but if you will pardon us for saying it, 
we are greatly surprised that Your 
Kind of store would sell a product so 
utterly lacking in quality and _ utility. 

With you, “The customer is always 
right” is an established policy. It is 
a good policy, but in the course of a 
year, it carries some very heavy pen 
alties in “Returns for credit.” One 
way to reduce the abuses of “The cus 
tomer is always right” is to give cus 
tomers fewer opportunities to claim 
dissatisfaction, by handling the Best 
rather than by inferior offerings. 

For when an inferior product registers 
dissatisfaction, as these cans have done, 
your customers forget or ignore how 
little they vaid you for it, but they 
remember that they bought it from you 
and blame you for their dissatisfaction. 
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Then follows the costly routine of 
up” and putting through the ‘“‘cr 
which knock the spots out of you 
partment earnings. 

Yet how differently your cust 
react to a quality product that re 
years of satisfactory service. Su 
product registers a pleasant remin 
your store whenever it is used. 
only eliminates Returns for Credit 
it builds and strengthens Good \ 
the greatest asset any store may }« 

Hygia is distinctly a quality pr 
It is the only product advertised i 
men’s magazines of national promi 
And consequently it is Hygia th 
readers of these magazines expe 
buy when they come to your depart 
It is for you to decide whether yo 
serve your customers by supplyir 
genuine Hygia—or some so-cal!ed 
as good. 

The price of Hygia is $.... 
dozen, f.o.b. factory, Utica. 


‘ - 
New Regulations Govern 
Mailing of Firearms 
The general distribution by m 
pistols, revolvers and other fir 
capable of being concealed on a | 
is forbidden by new regulations of 
Post Office Department. These w 
come effective on May 10. Exc« 
to the new rule include pistols s« 
Army and Navy officers, State Mili 
and Governmental employees, su 
those in the Postal Service or wate! 
of Government properties, and fi 
sent to bona fide dealers in the 1 
course of trade. 
In the above cases positive identif 
tion of the receiver of the packag 
taining the weapons must be m 
an affidavit concerning the trans 
must be filed at the Post Office, a 
ing to the person involved. 


Kansas City Publisher Appoints 
J. I. Wood 


J. Irland Wood, formerly pub! 
representative of New York has 
appointed advertising manager 
United Publishing Company, 
City, Mo., publisher of The 
Friend Magaz ine and Illustrated 
chanics. He will assume his new 
on July 1, with headquarters 


York. 


A. H. Merritt with Experi- 
menter Publishing Company 
Arthur H. Merritt, Jr., formerly wit! 
the Plumbers’ Trade Journal; Steam av 
Hot Water Fitters’ Review, New York 
has joined the advertising staff of the 
Experimenter Publishing Company, als 
of New York. 


Paige-Detroit Advances 
Skinner 
Skinner, of the a 
Paige-! 
Detroit, ha 
position of as 
manager. 


Donald B. 
ing department of the 
Motor Car Company, 
advanced to the 
advertising 
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Check Louisville up on 

the following points ~ 
Growth” 
Progress“ 
Prosperity” 


Evidences of Growth, Progress and Prosperity will 
force themselves upon your consciousness and the busy 


bustle of BUSINESS THAT IS GOOD will greet you on 


every street. 


Note its splendid Hotels, its impressive Office Buildings 
recently completed or now under construction. Tal 
with Louisville Business men and expose yourself to 
their cheerful, bouyant optimism. . . . They will tell 
you PLENTY about Louisville as a good place to live 
and work in. 

TO BE SPECIFIC—The population of Louisville proper 
is now 347,746—a gain of 12,656 over the special U. S. 
Census taken a year ago. Greater Louisville is now a 
city of over 400,000 that serves a prosperous market 


of over 2,500,00 people. 


—AND THIS BIG MARKET IS EASY 
TO COVER AND EASY TO SELL 
THROUGH THE PAPERS THAT 
PRACTICALLY EVERYBODY IN THIS 
TERRITORY HAVE READ REGU- 
LARLY FOR OVER A CENTURY— 


, aes LOUISVILLE 
Che Conrier-Zournal ledmatrics 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES WQZZEZZ 
WoRLD 


Member the 100,000 Group of American Cities 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE S, C, BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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LEHIGH PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 
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THE NATIONAL 
CITY COMPANY 
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 §20 West 42nd Street, New York 
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There Is But One Test that Confirms , 


Denies the Value of Advertising — 
Does It make Sales at a Profitable Cost? 


Blade & Ledger Illustrated Companion 
Cloverleaf Weeklies Illustrated Mechanics 
Home Friend Mother’s Home Life 

Household Guest Pathfinder 


Household Journal Today’s Housewife 





The publications in this Association have been put 
through the acid test and have proven “‘Business Getters.” 


They are serving a long felt want in over 6% Million 
homes where distance makes it impossible to distribute 
daily newspapers that would have any more news value 
or reader interest. 


They have a special section directed at each member of 
the family; Father gets his news well edited and con- 
densed in a very readable, authoritative way; Mother 
gets her household suggestions, including fashions, pat- 
terns and recipes; the young folks have their own section 
which is open to them and filled with their own contribu- 
tions. Stories for the children which the parents are 
required to read to them makes it doubly sure that each 
issue will be read. 

This is the kind of reading matter that creates reader 
interest, and this reader interest carries with it real ‘“‘buy- 
ing power.” 

You can buy these papers separately if you wish. The 
figures which we have we will gladly send you to prove 
that we can offer the greatest coverage for both mail 
order and publicity advertising at the lowest possible rate. 


Mail Order Publishers Association 
510 No. Dearborn Street, Chicago 














Welsbach Limits Distribution to Six 
Territories During First Year 


Company Introduces New Electric Refrigerator with Careful 
Co-ordination of Service and Sales 


By George H. Wicker 


{E electric refrigerator man- 

ifacturers seem to have made 
all the mistakes made by manu- 
facturers in other fields, when it 
was to be expected that the ex- 
periences of the others might have 
helped them to avoid some of the 
more obvious mistakes. The elec- 
tric refrigerator was declared to 
be as big in market possibilities as 
radio or the automobile. Forth- 
with, caps were flung into the air 
and everybody said, “Let’s go.”. 

The present situation is far 
from discouraging. According to 
a survey made by the Department 
of Commerce and published in 
“Commerce Reports” in July, 
1926, there were altogether, com- 
mercial and domestic, about 600 
electric refrigerators in operation 
throughout the United States in 
1914. By 1923 the number in- 
creased to something like 10,000, 
and by 1925 to 75,000. The big 
jump took place in 1926, when the 
number of domestic refrigerators 
increased to 260,000 and com- 
mercial to 79,000, making a total 
f about 339,000. Electrical World, 
in a survey made in the fall of 
1926, estimated that the total num- 
ber of electrical refrigerators of 
all kinds, both domestic and com- 
mercial, in operation throughout 
the United States at the end of 
1926, was roughly 400,000, and 
that sales for 1927 will run be- 
twee 500,000 and 750,000 units. 
The ‘otal number of refrigerators 
in use at the end of 1927 will 
therefore be around 1,000,000. 

It is difficult to secure any 
exact figures on the number of 
manufacturers now building and 
marketing electric refrigerators. 
What figures there are, indicate 
that the number is between fifty 
and seventy-five, with possibly 
fifty more companies having re- 
irigerators in various stages of 


development. Of the companies 
actually in production probably 
not more than twenty-five have 
produced any considerable number 
of units. Well up in this list are 
such names as Frigidaire, Kelvina- 
tor, Servel, General Electric, 
Nizer and Copeland. 

What follows is a description of 
the way one manufacturer is pre- 
paring to enter the field, namely, 
the Welsbach Company. After 
four years’ preparation, this com- 
pany is just bringing an electric 
refrigerator to the market. 

The way in which the Welsbach 
Company has chosen to introduce 
its electric refrigerator shows how 
carefully the company is planning 
to avoid as much as possible the 
mistakes others have made. Set- 
ting its first year’s production at 
a limit of 10,000 units, the com- 
pany has selected six cities in 
which to begin its sales campaign. 
These cities are Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Washington, 
New York and Boston. In each 
of them the company already has 
an established branch office, as 
well as in Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and San 
Francisco. These eleven branches 
have been in operation for many 
years in connection with the 
lighting and heating divisions of 
the company’s business. 


A SEPARATE DEPARTMENT 


One significant point about the 
Welsbach plan is that the refrig- 
erator department is to be operated 
as an entirely separate division. 
The lighting division consists of 
gas mantles, gas lighting fixtures 
and lighting fixtures. The heating 
division consists of gas stoves and 
water heaters. 

Howard R. Lukens, 


; general 
manager of the refrigeration divi- 


sion, said: “This separation will 
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reach all the way from the fac- 
tory to our operations in the field. 
We have already appointed a gen- 
eral sales manager of the refrig- 
eration division at our home office 
and factory in Gloucester, and 
sales managers at each of the six 
branches mentioned. A _ factory 
service and sales training school 
is being organized at Gloucester, 
in charge of a manager of service 
and sales promotion. A local ser- 
vice organization will be set up in 
each of the six territories. 

“For a period of nearly forty 
years, the Welsbach Company has 
enjoyed close relationship with 
central stations and other public 
utility groups. We are, therefore, 
organizing a public utility rela- 
tions department, in charge of a 
man who has had successful ex- 
perience in merchandising ap- 
pliances through central stations. 
This means that we consider that 
the retail department of a central 
station is now and will be a more 
and more important factor in the 
merchandising of electric refrig- 
erators, because of the power com- 
pany’s interest in the refrigerator 
as a current builder. 

“Our production and sales 
policy is built on the principle of 
growth from a local to a national 
market. For example, the first 
territory we enter will be Phil- 
adelphia. We have two advan- 
tages here: First, the proximity 
of our factory to Philadelphia, 
Gloucester being just across 
the Delaware River, and second, 
the prestige of the United 
Gas Improvement Company, of 
which our company is a subsidiary, 
throughout all of this section. 
This means the initial sales of 
Welsbach refrigerators will be 
made under our direct observa- 
tion, where we can move the in- 
stallation and servicing facilities 
of our factory into the field. I 
do not mean to imply that we 
anticipate trouble, but I do mean 
that we are going to be thorough- 
ly prepared to meet and deal with 
it on a moment’s notice. We have 
a refrigerator which has been de- 
signed specifically to require a 
minimum of service. We have al- 
ready built several hundred units 
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and they have been in actual use 
for periods ranging from a jew 
months to three years both in our 
factory and in residences. Never- 
theless, it is part of our sales 
policy to take no chances. ‘he 
experiences of other manufac- 
turers are eloquent enough and the 
lesson of those experiences is 
clear, namely, service within ‘m- 
mediate call. 

“Full pages in Philadelphia 
newspapers are being used to an 
nounce the Welsbach refrigerator. 
These announcement  advertise- 
ments will emphasize our name 
and features and invite the public 
to the demonstration which is be- 
ing staged in the Philadelphia 
showrooms of the United Gas |m- 
provement Company. Campaigns 
in the other cities of New York, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Washingion 
and Boston will be launched im- 
mediately. During the first year 
our own consumer advertising will 
appear in newspapers only, in the 
six cities mentioned. 


WHAT ONE FAULTY MACHINI 
WILL DO 


“In thus limiting our production 
and confining our sales efforts to 
specific territories for a definite 
period, we believe we are adopting 
a policy of concentration that is 
most favorable to the building up 
of a new business. Electric refrig- 
eration in the domestic field is a 
new business, and besides the 
product is a complicated piece of 
machinery in the care and oper: 
tion of which both consumer oo 
dealer are going to need long and 
painstaking training. One instance 
of a refrigerator failing to func- 
tion to the customer’s satisfaction 
and having to be replaced or taken 
out altogether during the intro- 
ductory périod becomes a sales 
resistance which may slow up 
sales for a long time, whereas ii 
it occurred after the ‘product had 
become established, it would at- 
tract but little notice. 

“Our advertising to the con- 
sumer will, therefore, be local, 
keeping in close step with the de- 
velopment of our sales and service. 
Our advertising to the trade will 
be national. This feature.of our 
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Highly competitive selling has 
forced business executives to court 
the good-will of the banker. 


Business men realize they must 
have the banker’s support—both 
moral and financial—to complete 
theircampaign against competition. 


The Burroughs Clearing House is 
the only one publication that 
covers every bank in the United 
States and Canada. 


(he Burroughs 


Clearing House 


BURROUGHS AVENUE AND SECOND BOULEVARD 
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campaign was inaugurated with 
the March issues of certain trade 
and technical publications. Be- 
sides this, we are bringing out a 
booklet which will be mailed to a 
limited number of central station 
executives and distributing factors 
in the trade, the purpose of which 
will be to present the Welsbach 
Electric Domestic Refrigerator 
from an engineering and mer- 
chandising angle. This whole 
story was condensed in our first 
page advertisement in trade and 
technical journals, headed, ‘Bring- 
ing a New Principle and a New 
Opportunity to the Industry—Low 
Pressure at Slow Speed Electric 
Refrigeration by Welsbach.’ 

“Naturally, the mechanical prin- 
ciple of the Welsbach is one which 
we believe is important. For con- 
venience in sales work we are 
calling it ‘low-pressure refrigera- 
tion at slow speed,’ which we ex- 
plain and demonstrate to be the 
chief factor in the reduction and 
ultimate elimination of service re- 
quirements. In our consumer ad- 
vertising this argument will be 
subordinated to featuring the 
wonders of modern scientific 
refrigeration as made possible by 
the Welsbach. 

“We are bringing out Welsbach 
refrigerators in both domestic and 
commercial forms, though it is 
probable we will not begin the in- 
troduction of the commercial 
product until our sales work on 
the domestic is well under way.” 


Prest-O-Lite Company Sells 
Storage Battery Business 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., has 
sold the storage battery branch of its 


to The Prest-O-Lite Storage 
a new company. 


business 
Battery Corporation, 
The entire capital stock of the new 
concern is owned by the Automotive 
Battery Corporation, New York. 

The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., while 
discontinuing the battery branch of its 
business, will continue the manufacture 
and sale of acetylene gas, which has 
constituted the major portion of its 
activities. 


Advanced by Mia Miami “News” 


George F. Lechler has been ‘tquolaned 
local advertising manager, Miss Florence 
Gresier, rotogravure advertising man- 
ager, and C. E. Thomson, feature ad- 
vertising manager of the Miami, Fla., 
News. All are promotions from staff. 
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Savings Banks in Need of Good 
Advertising 


There are few businesses that : ced 
good advertising more than the savings 
bank, declared Noble R. Jones, sav ngs 
manager of the First National Bank, St. 
Louis, in a talk delivered recently in 
Cleveland before the Central Regional 
Conference of the American Bankers As 
sociation. “This is particularly trie,” 
he stated, “in the present period when 
spending is made so easy and when the 
standard of living is steadily inc: cas 


ng. 

“If the merchandisers have learned 
the value of high-powered advertising 
and have used it so effectively, why 
should the savings banker be so pas 
sive? It should become a part of his 
business to make saving just as easy a 
habit to acquire as it has been made 
easy to spend through the instalment 
selling plan. 

“Thrift is purely a matter of edu 
cation and salesmanship,” he further 
asserted, “‘and it is up to the banking 
interests to broadcast more effective ad 
vertising than ever before. The pro 
spective savers are not seeking the hanks 
—so the banks must necessarily seek 
the saver with frank, honest, human 
interest appeals.” 


Fleischmann Sales Show Gain 


in First Quarter 

The Fleischmann Company, \ew 
York, Fleischmann’s yeast, for 
quarter ended March 31, 1927, 
net sales of $15,130,160, against 
984,387 for the corresponding quarter 
of 1926. Net income, after charges and 
Federal taxes, amounted to $4,340,496 
against $4,987,627 in the preceding 
quarter and $4,131,378 in the first 
quarter of 1926. 


G. M. Graham to Direct 
White Motor Advertising 


George M. Graham has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales and 
advertising of the Thite Company, 
Cleveland, manufacturer of White motor 
trucks and busses. He was formerly 
vice-president of the Chandler Motor 
Car Company, Cleveland, and, prior to 
that, was vice-president of The Pierce 
Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffa! 


New Advertising Business at 


Baltimore 
An advertising business under the 
name of Davis & Bridges has |icen 
started at Baltimore by Winfield D 
Davis and James W. Bridges, both 
formerly with the Harry J. Patz Acver 
tising Company, also of Baltimore. 


Everwear Hosiery Appoints 


H. E. Clark 


Horace E. Clark, recently assi tant 
advertising manager of the Rollins 
iery Mills, Des Moines, Iowa, has 
come advertising manager of 
Everwear Hosiery Company, Milwaukee 
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desirable 


istribution 


ie the richest agricultural states, or 
in the most productive counties, 
or among the most prosperous farmers, 
Farm Life’s circulation presses closely, 
or passes, that of any of the other 
leading national farm papers. The 
distribution of Farm Life’s circulation 
most closely follows the distribution 
of the value of farm buildings —a 
reliable index to permanent and con- 
tinuous farm prosperity. But the farm 
market includes all who depend on the 
farm for their living— 51,000,000 cus’ 
tomers. In addition to reaching the 
Farm Life group of more than a mil- 
lion farm homes, advertisers should 
use enough more good farm paper cir- 
culation to cover the market. 


T. W. LeQUATTE 


Advertising Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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If 


you have read the preceding four spread; 
in Printers’ Ink of the proof of ad. 
vertising — 

that increases sales from 300% to 4,200%, 


that does it at a smaller cost than any 
other medium, 


that does it to your logical buyers, 
that gives the greatest quality message, 
all at the point of sale, 


through the use of the Capitol Continv- 
ous Motion Picture Projectors, 


then you have learned the facts about— 


Spread No. 5 of a series of 5: 
spreads in 5 successive issues of. 
Printers’ Ink—April 7th, April: 


Pos: 14th, April 2ist, April 28th and! 
eepie, May Sth—telling the story of—: f ver S « 
ao 4) cos ~_ th 4 (Strie 
wrt sy Oy if 
Peaily % 


CAPITOL : 
MACHINE CO., INC. 

100 E, 42nd st., N. Y. City 
Gentlemen: Please send me the com- 
plete story of Advertising that really sells. 








| Ashland 6881 
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The Repeat Is the Acid Test 


\f ANY years ago, in ancient Rome, a talented 
‘"" lady, when asked to show her jewels, pointed 
to her children, saying: “These are my jewels!” 


With the same feeling of pride, we submit a partial 
list of our quantity users. They are our greatest asset 
our proof that Capitol Continuous Projector Ad- 





vertising is Advertising That Really Sells. 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 

U.S. Army Recruiting 
Bureau v5 

U.S. Dept. of Interior. .. 

U. S. Dept. of Labor.... 

U. S. 

U. S. Shipping Board... . 

lona Co. 

State of New Ye 

State of Penna 

Great Northern Railway.. 

Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy 

Chicago & North Western 
R. R. 

Canadian National Rail- 

New York Telephone Co. 

First National Bank, 
Boston 


_ 


NODNDNWUWO & 


1 


8 


Dodge Motor Co 
Barbassl Oe. 55. ccscse 
Triangle Victrix Co 
Anti-Stall, Inc. ....... .- 
Alshuler Mfg. Co........ 
Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co. 
Cunard Steamship Co.... 
Hercules Powder Co..... 
Whit 

Co 
Corticelli Silk Co........ 
Noxon Chemical Co 


Hoover Vacuum Cleaner 


Illinois Watch Co 

eee eet er 
Mach. 
RE: #is50y deb ewewes 


International Bus. 


General Motors ........ 


FoREIGN DISTRIBUTORS 


Artur 
Victor Silberstein, Paris 
Wallace Heaton, Ltd., London 


Gonzales, Cuba 


Pathescope Co., Toronto 
Frank S. Jonas, Rio de Janeiro 
Industri-Reklamfilm, Stockholm 


Remington-Romeo Co., Wellington, Acme Trading Co., Osaka, Japan 


N. Zealand 


A. G. Champion, Sydney, Australia 
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BACKGROUND 








Back of THE SUN’S leader- 
ship in advertising, con- 
tinuous every month for 
nearly two years; back of 
its steady and substantial 
increases in circulation, a 
gain of 8,169 copies is 
shown by its government 
statement of April 1, is 
THE SUN itself, a news- 
paper of distinction in its 
news, its advertising and 
its readers. 








PUBLICATION OFFICE, 280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON.D. C. CHICAGO 
Munsey Building Old South Building 208 So. La Salle St. 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Van Nuys Building First National Bank Building 





Will Our Imports Soon Exceed 
Our Exports? 


And 


Revd year, American exports 

lined in value. The 1926 
total of $4,800,000,000 was $100,- 
000,000 below the 1925 level. But 
that decline resulted from the gen- 
eral downward trend of prices, 
rather than from an interruption 
if the moderate, steady growth of 
foreign trade which has been in 
progress during the past five years. 
Measured quantitatively, exports 
last year were about 4 per cent 
greater than those of 1925, and 25 


per cent above the 1922 figure. 


f They Do, Will This Be a Favorable or an Unfavorable Factor? 


has itself absorbed a greater pro- 
portion of its agricultural output. 
Raw materials, however, now com- 
prise just about the same propor- 
tion of total exports as they did a 
quarter century ago. 

Data for the more important 
exports as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are shown in 
Table A. The items listed made 
up about four-fifths of the value 
of exports in 1926. Comparisons 
are made in physical units to indi- 
cate the very satisfactory volume 





TABLE A—EXPORTS OF 


unmanufactured (million pounds) 


SOME 


LEADING COMMODITIES 
1921.25 
(5-yr. aver.) 


etroleum and refined products (million gallons) 


ry (value in millions) 
biles (thousands) 
ind flour (million bushels) 


W hes at 
Packit 
Lard 


‘million pounds) 
d coke (million tons) 


house products (million pounds) 


nd steel mill products (thousand tons) 


incl. ore and mfrs. 


cloth (million square yards) 
ind nuts (value in millions) 


planks and scantling (million bd. ft.) . 
advanced mfrs, of (value in millions) 


1 steel, 
Is (value in millions) 
ile casings (thousands) 
stores (value in millions) 
(value in millions) 


Naval 
Leather 
Value 


Total 
4 


(million pounds) 
. unmanufactured (million pounds) 


f items listed above (value in millions) 
lue of all domestic exports (value in millions) 





The most important feature of 
our export trade is the pronounced 
trend toward growth, both abso- 
lutely and in relative importance, 
of manufactured products. At the 
beginning of the century this class 
made up less than one-quarter of 
the total. Before the war it aver- 
out 31 per cent. In 1926 it 
comprised 42 per cent of the total. 
Over this period the value of ex- 
porte manufactures has risen 
from $332,000,000 to $1,956,000,- 
000. Foodstuff exports, on the 
contrary, have declined sharply in 
relat importance as the country 


aged 


Reprinted with permission from “‘Com- 
merce Monthly,” a bulletin issued _ by 
v National Bank of Commerce in New 

ork. 


of 1926 trade as compared with 
the average of the five preceding 
years. In one or two cases the 
gain was due to artificial factors 
and was probably temporary; the 
marked rise in coal exports, for 
example, reflected the British coal 
strike. The expansion of more 
than one-third in cotton exports 
has in part resulted from the ex- 
traordinarily large crop of last 
season. But because of low prices, 
the increase of 2,500,000 bales ex- 
ported represented practically no 
gain at all in dollars received. 
The only pronounced decline 
among the items listed was that 
of packing-house products. This, 
however, was a decline from an 
abnormally high level attained 
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during the five-year period, when 
Europe was in especial need of 
animal fats and products, while 
the United States was liquidating 
excessive supplies. 

Any prosperity based on an- 
other’s depression is short-lived. 
Our greatest asset in building up a 
prosperous foreign business will 
be the growth of wealth every- 
‘where in the world. Poverty 
makes poor customers, and our 
competitors and our customers are 
the same. Therefore, energy 
should be spent less in fighting for 
world markets and more in pro- 
moting that development of world 
wealth which will make foreign 
markets worth selling. This the 
United States is doing actively and 
in an effective way through the 
application of its capital to the 
development of potential resources 
in every quarter of the earth. 

The nation that would be a large 
seller of goods must also be a 
large buyer. The basis of all 
trade is the exchange of goods. 
Our money system sometimes 
obscures this elemental fact, but 
fundamentally money and credit 
and the foreign exchanges are 
simply mechanisms to facilitate 
the basic transactions, which are 
the giving of goods and services 
for other goods and services. 


WHY WE HAVE BEEN EXPORTERS 


Our past history may seem to 
refute this. For the last fifty 
years the United States has almost 
continuously exported far more 
products than it has imported. 
The reason is simple. During the 
decades after the Civil War, Great 
Britain and Eurupe poured billions 
of dollars of their accumulated 
capital into the development of 
the United States. It was a good 
investment, both from our view- 
point and theirs, and our heavy 
export balance of the pre-war 
period was simply our means of 
paying Of with goods the interest 
and accumulated principal of that 
debt. With the war a new situa- 
tion arose. The allies needed 
goods, which we supplied; and our 
government also supplied the 
money to pay for them. Since 
the war we have gone on, lending 
to Europe for its rehabilitation 
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and to the rest of the world for its 
economic development. It is these 
foreign loans, amounting currently 
to upwards of $1,000,000,000 ; 
year, that. have enabled the coun. 
try to continue sending out more 
goods than it brings in. 

Now this can go on for a while. 
but not forever, or we should be in 
the position of investing our capi- 
tal abroad, and then reinvesting 
the interest abroad, and never en. 
joying the fruits ‘of our invest: 
ment ourselves. If we do that we 
might as well have given our 
wealth away in the first place 
For the only wealth that we can 
actually use and enjoy is the 
tangible goods and the services on 
which our bonds, money and other 
paper give us claim. 

The country must accustom it- 
self to the notion that there is 
nothing necessarily “favorable” 
about a net surplus of exports 
and nothing “unfavorable” about 
receiving more goods than it sends 
out. A persistent tendency of im- 
ports to equal and even exceed 
exports may be expected in the fu- 
ture. 

Before the war the net visible 
surplus of exports of merchandise, 
gold and silver amounted to up- 
wards of $500,000,000 a year 
From 1915 to 1920 it averaged 
over $3,000,000,000. In 1923 the 
net outgo dropped to only $79,00- 
000. The next two years wit- 
nessed a return of fairly large ex- 
port balances, averaging about 
$800,000,000. But in 1926 a sub- 
stantial increase in imports of both 
merchandise and gold has reduced 
the export balance again, to about 
$300,000,000. 

There is general agreement t 
the principle that if we expect 
other nations to pay us their debts 
we must. accept payment in the 
only form in which it can he ter- 
dered—that is, in goods and ser- 
vices. But as soon as one com- 
modity or another begins to flow 
in over the tariff wall, agreement 
ends, and complaint is made of th 
flooding of the country and the 
ruination of its industries by for 
eign products. 

This very practical and strong 
objection cannot be ignored. For- 
tunately, there are several ways 
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Earl Reeves, in an article ‘‘ New Models in Farmers Seen in 
Our Smaller Cities,’”’ in the magazine “ Business” says: 
“*Regardless of what is your occupation, the vastly increased buying 
power of the farmer is almost certain to put money in your pocket 
. « « « For the farm market is a hungry market.” 


The Whole Of It 


©; 1E whole of this “hungry 
farm market” is made up of 
the Farmer and the Small 
Town Man. 


The Farmer is a farmer because 
that is the trend of his talent. 
Yet, he is not a type. 


In everything, occupation 
aside, the Farmer is related to 
the Small Town Man. Their 
homes are alike in appearance 
andcontent. Theyeatthesame 
foods. They have similar hab- 
its. They buy the same things. 


ry Farmer, even as every 
Small Town Man, subscribes 
to and reads his Home Town 
Weekly Newspaper. Advertising 
in his Newspaper prompts in the 
Farmer every reaction experi- 
enced by the Small Town Man. 


For purposes of dealer tie up 
the HomeTown Weekly News- 
paper is of paramount impor- 
tance toevery national adver- 
tiser. One gratifying virtue 
is that papers can be selected 
only where an advertiser has 
distribution. 


The Home Town Weekly 
Newspaper is every national 
advertiser’s medium for profit- 
ing from the “hungry farm 
market.” 


A line to us for information 
about this “hungry farm mar- 
ket” will bring you significant 
and valuable facts. 


6,500 Home Town Weekly 
Newspapers —we will help you 
select as many as your plans 
require—are represented by 


|AMERIcAN PRESS AssociaTiON | 


225 West 39th Street, New York City 


122 So. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


70-72 West Adams Avenue 
DETROIT 
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of avoiding it. As time goes on 
the United States will become a 
heavier and heavier importer of 
essential raw materials which are 
wholly or largely non-competitive 
with our own products. In 1926 
the three products which ranked 
highest among imports were rub- 
ber, silk and coffee. None of these 
is produced in the United States. 
These three commodities accounted 
for well over one-quarter of the 
total value of goods imported. 

Next on the list was sugar, of 
which the United States produces 
only about one-sixth of its re- 
quirements. Paper and _ paper- 
base stock, furs, wool, tin, hides, 
burlap, fertilizer materials and 
tea are other examples of com- 
modities which are either non- 
competitive or must be imported 
to supplement domestic supplies. 
Petroleum and copper typify prod- 
ucts brought in for refining and 
manufacture which are offset by 
large exports. 

This point is well illustrated by 
Table B, which shows the quan- 
tities of a number of leading 
products imported in 1926 and in 
the preceding five years. The 
gains in many of the important 
commodities have been striking. 
Over a period of years there has 
been a gradual but unmistakable 
increase in the relative importance 
of raw materials in the import 
trade, and this is a logical result 
of American industrial develop- 





TABLE B—IMPORTS OF SOME | 


Rubber, crude (million pounds) .... 
Silk, raw (million pounds) - 
Coffee (million pounds) 

Sugar, cane (million pounds) 
Newsprint (million pounds) 

Wood pulp (thousand tons) 
Petroleum, crude (million gallons) 


Furs and mfrs. (value in millions) 
Wool and mohair (million pounds) 
Tin (million pounds) 

Copper (million pounds) . 

Hides andg@kins (million pounds) 
Fruits andnuts (value in millions) 
Burlap (million pounds) 

Vegetable oils (million pounds) 
Boards and timber (million bd. 
Fertilizer (thousand tons) 
Diamonds (thousand carats) 
Tobacco (million pounds) 

Cotton (million pounds) 

Cocoa beans (million pounds) 

Tea (million pounds) 

Value items listed above (in millions) 
Total value all imports (in millions) 
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ment that may be expected te con- 
tinue. | 

We will also receive those 
luxury goods of highly indiv:dual- 
ized art, in the making of which 
Europe is unsurpassed and which 
are relatively unsuited to mass 
production by machine. Finally 
there may even come a time when 
business men generally perceive 
that the receipt of wealth from 
abroad in payment of debts due 
does not diminish our buying of 
domestic goods but actually tends 
to increase it. 

The truth is that foreign trade, 
like domestic trade, is a field of 
rich and as yet almost untouched 
resources which awaits develop- 
ment. The creation of wealth 
anywhere in the world is not a 
thing to be discouraged through 
fear of competition; on the con- 
trary, it tends to add to the well- 
being of all countries, for only 
thus can their trade be extended. 
Recognition of this fact, together 
with recognition of the fact that 
prospering trade .is necessarily a 
two-sided exchange, will provide 
a good foundation for the sound 
development of our foreign com- 
merce. 


Change in Stamford Agency 

Harry E. Verran has resigned as 
president and treasurer of the HI. 
Verran Company, Stamford, Con: 
vertising agency. He is succee: 


Bernard W. Peck. 
LEADING COMMODITIES 
1921-25 
(5-yr. aver.) 
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Advertising Supremacy 


inARGENTINA 
LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 


continues to deserve—and receive—the positive 
preference of both local and foreign advertisers 
in all display classifications. 


1926 Nearest 
LA NACION Competitor 
January 445,732 lines 381,404 lines 
February 321,726 ~“ 324,475 * 
391,182 “ 380,290 
453,936 “ 425,538 
529,306 “ 444,085 
468,255 “ 405,423 
478,458 ~ 438,354 
485,772 °° 418,606 
September ..... 403,172 “ 325,738 
October 510,244 “ 402,598 
November es 397,502 
December 7 568,084 
1927 
January ....... 447,832 “ 321,062 


Total 6,138,943 lines 5,233,159 lines 


This table tells a vivid story of advertising 
supremacy. No more eloquent proof is needed, 
than this comparison of advertising lineage, to 
prove that LA NACION appeals to shrewd ad- 
vertisers in ever increasing numbers as the logical 
and preferred medium for reaching buyers of all 
kinds of merchandise in that extremely lucrative 


market—ARGENTINA. 
“Ask LA NACION about Argentina” 
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Award- Winners in Art 
Directors’ Exhibit 


The sixth annual exhibition of ad- 
vertising art, held by the Art Directors’ 
Club of New York, opened at the Art 
Canton, New York, on May 4. Out of 
a total of 6,000 exhibits submitted, 320 
illustrations were selected for hamging. 

The jury of awards, of which Edward 
F. +R hat Bled Newell-Emmett Co., is 
chairman, met’on May 3. Following is 
a list of the awards for each section. 
In the list the name of the advertiser, 
of the advertising agency and the artist 
~ given in that order. 

Paintings and Drawings in Color: 
tad Figures: The Andrew Jergens Co., 
J. Walter Thompson Co., Etienne Drian, 
Medal; The Fleischmann Co., J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Walter Biggs, First 
Hon, Men.: Cheek Neal Coffee Co., J. 
Walter Thompson Co., Henry Raleigh, 
Second Hon. Men 

(b) Still Life: H. J. Heinz Co., Cal- 
kins & Holden, =. ., René Clark, Medal; 
pulang Wood, Inc., Calkins & Holden. 
Inc., E. A. Georgi Vay Hon. Men.; J. 
& J. Coleman ( A.) Ltd., J. Waiter 
Thompson Co., Pie Reeses, Second 
Hon. Men. 

(c) Miscellaneous: Procter & Gamble 
Co., The Blackman Co., James Preston, 
Medal; Coral Gables Corp., N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Edward A. Wilson, First Hon. 
Men.; The Fleischmann Co., J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Henry Soulen, Second 
Hon. Men. 

2. Posters and Car Cards: 

Chicago, South Shore and South Bend 
Railroad, E. Frank Gardiner, the late 
Oscar Rabe Hanson, Medal; 

Macy & Co., Leo Rackow, First Hon. 
Men.; New York Central Lines, Adolph 
Treidler, Second Hon. Men. 

3. Black and White Line: 

Marcus & Co., N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Rockwell Kent, Medal; Johns-Manville, 
Inc., Newell-Emmett Co., Sydney_ E. 
Fletcher, First Hon. Men.; Robert Reis 
& Co., Erwin, Wasey & Co., Rea Irvin, 
Second Hon. Men. 

4. Black and White Illustration: 

Gruen Watch Makers Guild, J. 
Walter Thompson Co., F. R. Gruger, 
Medal; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, N. W. Ayer & Son, C. P. 
Helck, First Hon. Men.; Robert H. 
Foerderer, Inc., The Eugene McGuckin 
Co., Walter Frank, Second Hon. Men. 

5. Decorative Design: 

Peerless Weighing Machine Co., 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., Guido & 
Lawrence Rosa, Medal; Charles of The 
Ritz, Frances Buente, Gustav B. Jensen, 
First Hon. Men.; F, Schumacher & Co., 
J. Walter Thompson Co., W. D. Teague, 
Second Hon. Men. 

6. Photographs: 

The Fostoria Glass Co., N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Grancel Fitz, Medal; Fruit 
Despatch Co., George Batten Co., Inc., 
T. W. Allison Studio, First Hon Men.; 
R. H. Macy & Co., H. W. Scandlin, 
Second Hen. Men. 

7. Typographic Page: 

The Procter & Collier Co., Hon. Men. 

The work of the late Oscar Rabe 
Hanson, in addition to the medal men- 
tioned, also won the Barron Collier 
award. 
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Glass Decorating Corporat 


New Advertising Busines 

The Glass Decorating Corpora 
Baltimore, manufacturer of decor te 
glass, signs and novelties, has rec tl; 
been incorporated. Among its prin 
—— will be glass signs, as we 

and special-shaped glasses for 
serts in electric signs, also advert 
novelties. 

The company has purchased the 
and equipment formerly occupied by 
Pyrograph Advertising Sign Cor 
tion of the United States, locate 
Baltimore. 

R. C. Taylor is president of the 
corporation. 


J. A. Quay Advanced by Un 
Drawn Steel Company 
J. A. Quay, for the last ten y 
with the Union Drawn Steel Compa: 
Beaver Falls, Pa., has been _appoi 
assistant manager ‘of sales. He wi 
in charge of sales promotion and 
vertising. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Net 
Income Gains 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com 
pany, Wilmington, Del., for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1927, report a consoli 
dated net income of $15,458,268 after 
charges and Federal taxes, against $14, 
225,769 in the first quarter of 192¢ 


Trus-Con Laboratories Appoi 
J. S. Gerceau 


_ J. S. Gerceau, formerly assistant ac 
tising manager of the Detroit Graphite 
Company, Detroit, has been appointe 
advertising manager of The Trus-( 
Laboratories, of that city, Agetex paints 
and Stonetex liquid cement. 


Hat Account to St. Louis 
Agency 

The Superior Hat Company, St. Louis, 
maker of Evr-Kool harvest and sun hats, 
has appointed the Britt-Gibbs Adverti 
ing Company, also of that city, to direc 
its advertising account. Magazines 
farm papers will be used. 


E. T. Shipley with Cook Pair 
& Varnish Company 


E. T. Shipley, formerly adverti 
manager of the B-R Electric Com; 
Kansas City, Mo., has joined the ( 
Paint & Varnish ‘Company, North k 
sas City, in charge of advertising. 


Sales Manager of Buckeye Soil: 
Company Made Vice-Preside: 


John Z. Heizer, sales manager of ‘he 
Buckeye Soda Company, Painesv le, 
Ohio, has been elected vice-president 
charge of sales. 
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“Mother’s Day”—“Father’s Day”— 
What NextP 


Still a Gap to Fill with Buying Holidays between Third Sunday in June 
and Christmas Day 


fue Hesste-Ertrs Druc Co., 
Mempuis, Tenn. 
tor of Printers’ Ink: 
writer, who has been a _ sub- 
r to Printers’ Inx for a number 
irs, would like to have some infor- 
on Mother’s Day. 
If you can advise as to how Mother’s 
Day started and when, who sponsored 
what was the earliest date of its 
eption and any other light you can 
is on this subject will be very 
appreciated. 
lus Hesstc-Ertts Druc Company, 
Haroitp GILsert, 
Merchandising Manager. 


F. Watitis Armstronc Company, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Perhaps you are in a position to ad- 
vise us regarding Father’s Day. We 
have been wondering how general is the 
custom of buying gifts for this occasion 
and whether this custom is growing or 
not, and which industry or firms Lave 
successfully called this occasion to the 
attention of the public. 

We wish to express our appreciation 
of any data that you may send us along 
the lines suggested above. 

F. Watitrs Armstronc Company. 


HE second Sunday in May is 

Mother’s Day. It was so fixed 
hy a joint resolution passed by 
Congress and approved by the 
President on May 8, 1914. 

Credit for the modern use of 
the idea is given by many people, 
according to The Greeting Card 
Association, to one Anne Jarvis. 
In the same year that Congress 
passed its resolution fixing the 
second Sunday in May as Mother’s 
Day, Miss Jarvis, it is reported, 
was granted trade-mark registry 
for boxes, car cards, labels, tags, 
etc., for Mother’s Day. 

The idea of Mother’s Day is 
centuries old. There is consider- 
able evidence that some form of 
observance of such a day has been 
in existence for centuries. In 
England for instance, Mid-Lent 
Sunday was observed as “Mother- 
ing Sunday.” On that particular 
day it was customary to visit one’s 
parents and give presents. 

Those who desire a detailed his- 


tory of the subject will find it in a 


book called “Mother’s Day” com- 
piled by Susan Tracy Rice and 
published in 1915 by Moffat, Yard 
& Company of New York. 

The Congressional Resolution to 
which we have already referred 
did not make “Mother’s Day” a 
legal holiday. This fact should be 
noted. Legal holidays are fixed 
by each State, except that Con- 
gress acts in this respect where it 
has special jurisdiction, as in the 
District of Columbia and _ the 
territories, and in addition has 
authority to direct the observance 
of special days in military and 
naval establishments, the post 
offices, national banks, etc. 

The resolution, as passed by 
Congress, was as follows: 


Whereas the service rendered the 
United States by the American mother 
is the greatest source of the country’s 
strength and inspiration; and 

Whereas we honor ourselves and the 
mothers of America when we do any- 
thing to give emphasis to the home as 
the fountain head of the State; and 

Whereas the American mother is do- 
ing so much for the home, the moral 
uplift and religion, hence so much for 
good government and humanity; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that 
the President of the United States is 
hereby authorized and requested to issue 
a proclamation calling upon the Govern- 
ment officials to display the United 
States flag on all Government buildings, 
and the people of the United States to 
display the flag at their homes or other 
suitable places, on the second Sunday in 
May, as a public expression of our love 
and reverence for the mothers of our 
country. That the second Sunday in 
May shall hereafter be designated and 
known as Mother’s Day, and it shall 
be the duty of the President to request 
its observance as provided for in this 
resolution. 


While this Congressional resolu- 
tion brought much attention to the 
Mother’s Day idea and officially 
established it, there is no denying 
the fact that the use of it as an 
advertising theme by commercial 
interests which could profit by its 
observance through the sale of 
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their goods really made the public 
conscious of the day. 

It is not for us, nor for that 
matter for any one else, to say 
that commercial use should not be 
made of “Mother’s Day.” If ad- 
vertising, paid for by commercial 
interests, can make the general 
run of human beings more con- 
scious and more appreciative of 
the central theme, then commer- 
cialization of the occasion has its 
virtues. We do, however, feel 
moved to say that commercial use 
of the occasion should be very 
circumspectly kept within the 
bounds of good taste. 

“Father’s Day” falls on a Sun- 
day—the third Sunday in June. 
Offhand, it would be thought that 
the commercialization of “Mother's 
Day” suggested the “Father’s Day” 
idea. As a matter of fact such 
was not the case. 

The “Father’s Day” movement 
was started by a woman—Mrs. 
John Bruce Dodd—of Spokane, 
Wash., in 1910. In that year she 
drew up a petition asking ministers 
of the Gospel to recognize the 
occasion in sermons. 

So far as we know, that great 
deliberative body, the Senate of 
the United States, and its lesser, 
but nevertheless proud cousin, the 
House of Representatives, have 
never stopped from their arduous 
tasks long enough to pass a joint 
resolution calling for the observ- 
ance of Father’s Day. 

Father’s Day is not only lack- 
ing in Congressional attention, but 
also in commercial attention. The 
florists have not paid any appreci- 
able thought to it, when you con- 
sider what they have done with 
“Mother’s Day.” This year, how- 
ever, it is going to get an over- 
dose of attention from necktie 
manufacturers. Those tie manu- 
facturers saw a glitter of gold a 
year ago and this year they want 
a Klondike. A short time ago we 
read a description of their ambi- 
tious plans which closed with 
this statement: “An inspirational 
Father’s Day radio program of at 
least thirty minutes’ duration, is in 
course of preparation. It will be 
a serio-emotional appeal, prepared 
by one skilled in 
Complimentary music will lighten 


such work. 
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the story.” And also, we might 
add, lighten the pocketbook. 
Christmas, Easter, Mother's 
Day and five weeks later op 
Day—with a “serio-emotional ; 
peal lightened by compliment = 
music.” Think of that! Can’ 
some bright mind think up a few 
more days between the third Sun- 
day in June and Christmas Day, to 
continue to lighten the load of 
father’s pocketbook? Such action 


seems to be especially necessary 
now that the law does not allow 
father to buy fireworks on the 
Fourth of July in some communi- 
ties —[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Land O’Lakes Doubles Sales of 


Print Butter 

The Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., 
Minneapolis, a co-operative association 
of Minnesota creameries, marketed twice 
as much print butter in 1926 as was 
sold in 1925. New York and Boston 
were the leading markets, each absorbing 
more than 17 million pounds. 

The total business of the association 
was approximately $40,000,000, repre 
senting sales of butter, sweet cream 
buttermilk powder, cheese, eggs and 
creamery supplies. Butter sold during 
1926 amounted to 80,622,796 pounds on 
which member creameries received a 
gross monthly price of 44.63 cents 
Sales were made to 200 firms in eighty 
two different cities in the United St ates 
Chain stores, milk distributors and jol 
bers were the chief sources of sales 

The association has been a consistent 
advertiser and at its last annual meet 
ing, John Brandt, president, recom 
mended an appropriation for advertising 
of one-half cent on each pound of butter 
marketed for its members. 


E. L. Sullivan with “Better 


Homes and Gardens” 
Edwin L. Sullivan has been added t 
the advertising staff of the New York 
office of Better Homes and Gardens. He 
has been with The Insurance Field and 
was formerly advertising manager of the 
Home Insurance Company, New York 


Auto Paint Account for 


Needham Agency 
The Bell Auto Painting & Trimming 
ompany, Chicago, has appointed the 
Maurice H. Needham Company, ailver 
tising agency of that city to direct 
advertising account. 


Dodge Brothers Report Net 
Profit 


Dodge Brothers, Inc., Detroit, and 
subsidiaries, for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1927, show a net profit of 
$1. 545,348 after charges and Federal 
axes, 
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408,000 is the new esti- 


mate of population for Indian- 
apolis as shown on A. B. C. reports just re- 
leased. Itis a very conservative estimate. 


Indianapolis has 121,945 
families within the A.B.C. city cir- 


culation boundaries, according to a survey 
just completed by the U. S. Postoffice. 


Either figure establishes 
one fact definitely. Indianapolis is 


too large and cosmopolitan to be covered 
by any one newspaper. 


The Times and one other 


paper cover this market but no 
one paper can even do a good two-thirds 
job. It does take two. 





Fake Stock Salesmen May Soon 
Have to Leave Washington 


Senator Capper Starts Move to Suppress Blue Sky Selling in 
District of Columbia 


By Arthur Capper 


United States Senator 


[! is my intention to introduce 
a bill in the next Congress to 
discourage salesmanship in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—that is, a cer- 
tain type of it. 

I wonder if the people of the 
country realize that their national 
capital is the dumping ground, or 
the happy hunting ground, for fake 
stock salesmen who have been 
driven out of various States through 
the operation of blue sky security 
laws. Such is the case. Competent 
investment authorities of the Dis- 
trict, after making a conservative 
estimate, inform me that no less 
than $500,000 a year is taken from 
Washington people by security 
swindlers. Through the medium of 
a law such as the one I propose, 
it will be possible to end this 
anomalous and utterly ridiculous 
situation. 

It was in my capacity as chair- 
man of the Senate committee 
which considers legislation for the 
national capital that I discovered 
this kind of salesmanship. It is 
highly successful and productive to 
an extent that is amazing. 

It is not a particularly good 
thing to be passing new laws all 
the time. In a recent address be- 
fore the convention of the Sixth 
District Advertising Clubs at Mil- 
waukee I made the statement, 
which I had made many times be- 
fore, that Congress and the various 
State legislatures could well af- 
ford to take an indefinite vacation 
from law-making. I remarked, 
with some little degree of satis- 
faction, that although too many 
laws were passed by the last Con- 
gress, the number was small in- 
deed as compared with the literal 
thousands of bills that were intro- 
duced to remedy this or that. There 
is no magic about a law, as some 
people suppose. 


from Kansas 


Nevertheless, until the arriva! of 
the millennium, there doubtless will 
be things in the country’s business 
life as well as in its social life that 
will have to be corrected by enacted 
law. For example, I consider the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute 
against dishonest advertising, which 
has been enacted in many States, 
to be one of the greatest contri- 
butions that ever has been made 
for the advancement of American 
business. Every honest advertiser 
welcomes this law. Regardless of 
whether he adheres to upright ad- 
vertising from a_ standpoint of 
principle or expediency, he right- 
fully regards the dishonest adver- 
tiser as an uneconomic burden 
upon him. He sees in the wrong 


application of this great business 
force a prolific source of waste 


which is bound to lay its heavy 
burden upon the just as well as up- 
on the unjust. 

Here is a case, though, where 
the evil is not so much one of ad- 
vertising as of personal salesman- 
ship. It is as important to erad- 
icate abuses in the one as in the 
other. In Washington the type of 

salesman I am discussing does not 
rely much on printers’ ink 
Rather, he avoids putting things 
down in black and white. When 
this sort of salesmanship does use 
a printed medium, however, the 
printing is likely to be in lurid 
colors and have many highly dec- 
orative gold seals. It is a type of 
salesmanship that uses the Wash- 
ington newspapers not at all, and 
for a very good reason; they will 
not admit it to their pages. But 
while it cannot use the newspapers 
to sell its particular kind of “mer- 
chandise” it occasionally does re- 
cruit its forces through the want 
advertisement columns. In_ other 
words, while it cannot use adver- 
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—in amount of local news, telegraph news, 
cable news 

—in sports news, society news, women’s news, 
radio news : 

—in number of entertaining and informative 
features 

—in sane, sound, unbiased editorials 

—in inimitable cartoons 

—in fiction, in children’s stories, in comics, 
in illustrations 

—in paid advertising 

—in all the extraordinary services a great 


newspaper gives its readers 

—in everything that makes a newspaper 
great, interest for the reader, pulling power 
for the advertiser 


it is today,even more than ever, dominant 


in circulation 


The Average Net Paid Daily Circulation for the 6 Months 
Ending March 31, 1927—Being 


113.678 


FIRSTIN CITY FIRST IN SUBURBAN FIRST IN COUNTRY 
CIRCULATION CIRCULATION CIRCULATION 


*60,216 *28,937 *24,525 


‘Territory included as city ‘Al! that is within an average “All circulation other 
represents news stands, radius of thirty-five miles and than city or suburban 
Street sales and all that includes the counties of Dela- —delivered b nts 
is within city car- ware, Union, Madison, poh ly agents, 
riers’ delivery. Fayette, Pickaway, Knox, dealers or by mail. 
Fairfield, Perry, Lick- 
ing and Morrow. 


OHIOS GREATEST HOME DAILY 
(OER a te RN VARNES A mm 
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tisine to get customers, it does use 
it as a means of getting salesmen 
who shall get the customers. In 
classified advertising columns may 
appear presentations such as this: 


Opportunity for high-pressure se- 
curities man. Deal now ripe. Leads 
furnished and commissions on trade-ins. 
Only rapid, high-power closers wanted. 
Not an oil or mining proposition. 

Which, translated, means that 
the advertiser is about to launch a 
stock-selling campaign and wants 
the type of salesmen who know 
how to “push-’em-over-quick,” with 
the privilege to such men of tak- 
ing in payment from their cus- 
tomers either cash or standard in- 
vestment securities. Notes are not 
favored, because the customer 
might avoid payment on them if 
suit were brought. 

The prospective salesman is as- 
sured that the securities to be of- 
fered are not mining or oil stocks; 
the Washington “sucker list” has 
been too highly educated on those 
types of “investment” in times 
past. Probably the man inserting 
the advertisement I have just 
quoted had a “sure-fire industrial, i 


such as a new ice-making machine 


or patent automatic, combination 
comb and brush! 

I am not making the latter sug- 
gestion in an effort to be humorous. 
Ridiculous contrivances such as 
this comprise a good part of the 
stock in trade of District of 
Columbia swindlers. It must not 
be concluded that they appeal 
wholly, or even largely, to the 
simple minded, the confiding and 
the weak. An official employee of 
the Senate, a man who performs 
high grade technical work, at a 
salary not much below that of a 
Senator, admitted to me in a very 
shamefaced way not long ago, that 
he had invested two thousand good 
American dollars in an automatic 
shoe shining contrivance which 
had been represented to him as be- 
ing sure to pay a fancy dividend. 
Soon after he had acquired the 
stock he saw that he had allowed 
the high-power salesman to talk 
him into buying something utterly 
worthless. 

That this man, a well-educated 
man above the average intelligence, 
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should make such an absurd pur- 
chase, is an interesting commentary 
on human nature. It well illustrates 
the need of restrictive legislation, 
even though it may be a bit pater- 
nalistic for the protection of the 
people. 

The kind of salesmanship that 
my bill is intended to discourage, 
and, if possible, totally to exter- 
minate, is that type which recently 
sold to an old, paralyzed, crippled 
man, and his wife, in the District 
of Columbia, stock certificates for 
which they paid their entire for- 
tune of $60,000 and which they 
found only a short time later to 
be absolutely valueless. Only a 
short time before, the State of 
Pennsylvania had prohibited the 
sale of the identical “securities.” 

Another salesman of the type 
my bill will affect—and disastrous- 
ly, I hope—sold another old couple 
$15,000 “worth” of certificates in 
a Delaware corporation that was 
later discovered to have absolutely 
no tangible assets of real value. 
There was also sold to the same 
couple for their last thousand dol- 
lars a supposed first-mortgage gold 
bond of a corporation which later 
investigation disclosed had issued 
no bonds. No mortgage to secure 
the alleged bond issue was ever 
executed or recorded. 

In another case, there was sold 
to a feeble, aged woman, widow of 
an army officer, so-called securities 
in a company which was never 
even legally incorporated. The vic- 
tim parted with all the money she 
had, and was left entirely destitute 
in her old age. 

The fake-stock situation in the 
District of Columbia is particular- 
ly interesting because of the fact 
that the victims are more often 
than not well-educated, cultured, 
and intelligent people. Of course 
there are hundreds of small sales 
of worthless shares to people of 
limited education, in the humbler 
walks of life; but, as the head of 
a large Washington banking in- 
stitution said: “They go after the 
big fish in the District of Colum- 
bia.” Men and women who have 
spent a life-time in the Govern- 
ment service, and have accumulated 
a few thousand dollars, are sur- 
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prisingly often tempted by the 
stock salesman who assures them 
of “a sound investment with the 
possibility of big returns.” Among 
the thousands of women in the 
various Government departments at 
Washington, there are hundreds 
who have been defrauded of the 
savings representing the fruit of 
many years’ toil. 

The high-pressure security swin- 
dlers flock into Washington from 
all parts of the country, for, un- 
like many of the States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has no blue-sky 
security law. The false-pretense 
statute is of little avail in prosecut- 
ing the human vultures who make 
a prey of the aged, the financially 
inexperienced, and the ignorant 
who have funds to invest. Such 
swindlers are not only skilled in 
concealing evidence of their mis- 
representations, but they carefully 
avoid the use of the mails which 
might lead them into conflict with 
Federal postal laws. In any event, 
they are usually far away out of 
reach of the District law-enforc- 
ing agencies before complaint is 
made to the prosecuting officers. 

The bill I shall introduce will 
require registration and licensing 
of persons desiring to sell securi- 
ties in the District of Columbia. 
It will provide heavy penalties for 
failure to obtain licenses, as well 
as for fraud and misrepresentation 
in the sale of stocks, bonds, 
mortgages, and other securities. 
Authority will be given the Dis- 
trict Commissioners to demand de- 
tailed information concerning the 
property and “inner workings” of 
the enterprise whose securities it 
is proposed to offer, prior to the 
time the offering is made. Power 
will be given to issue “stop sales” 
orders immediately upon discovery 
of any deceit in the offering of 
shares. 

Speaking of honesty in business, 
why would it not be a good idea 
to have a large co-operative ad- 
vertising campaign for the purpose 
of educating people as to the safe 
rental value of their savings? In- 
dividual banks in certain large 
cities are carrying on such adver- 
tising to a degree. But it should 
be general in the National capital 
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and throughout the country 
the people could be shown the 
facts as to the dangers of 
rich-quick” investments there wo 
be great material gain to legitin 
reliable, investment and banking j 
stitutions, to say nothing of 
vast benefit that would accure 
the public at large. 

In Washington the newspa; 
and the Better Business Bur 
have done a great deal to less 
the evils of fake stock salesm: 
ship. Abuses are exposed as they 
are found out and of course this 
has its effect. Many people are 
thereby made more cautious—some 
of them, indeed, so cautious that 
they look with suspicion upon all 
securities. Far better than cam- 
paigns of exposure, which at best 
can only come sporadically, would 
be a consistent, steady ent onal 
effort designed to get the facts be 
fore the people in the right light 

Advertising, as I read in a recent 
Printers’ INK editorial, has heen 
foremost in correcting evils within 
itself—correcting them at its own 
expense. Personal salesmanship is 
a type of advertising, or at least 
closely allied to it. Therefore ad- 
vertising can attack dishonest sales- 
manship just as consistently as it 
has attacked the wrong use of the 
printed word and abuses in cir- 
culation. 


Sponsor of “Arrow Collar 
Man” Made Director 


Charles M. Connolly, advertising man 
ager of Cluett, Peabody & Company, 
Inc., Troy, N. Y., Arrow and E. & W 
collars, shirts, etc., and sponsor of the 
“Arrow Collar Man,” which has long 
been a feature in their advertising, has 
been eletted a director of that company 
He was made advertising .manager in 
1964. 

Sanford L. Cluett has been elected 
vice-president, succeeding Angus Gilles 
pie, retired. 


Ontario Liquor Control For- 
bids Advertising 


In accordance with the new law, effec 


tive May 15, permitting the sale of 
spirituous liquor through Government 
liquor stores in the Province of Ontario, 
advertising must cease when the Govern 
ment control system goes into eifect 
This decision about advertising was 
issued in a memorandum covering the 
situation by D. B. Hanna, chairman of 
the Ontario Liquor Control Boar! at 
Toronto. 
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B. P. BARTLETT 


joins with 


A. C. BARRELL 


in the management of 
the Eastern Office of 


PEOPLE'S 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


New Quarters have been 
established in the 


Two Seventy-One Madison Avenue Bldg. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Telephone Caledonia 0346 


CARL C. PROPER GRAHAM STEWART 
Publisher Advertising Director 
































Unusual Layouts for the Perpendic. 
ular Advertisement 


The Up-and-Down Space Must Be Held Together, Either by Typography 
or a Subtlety of Illustration 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HE suggestion is often put 
forward that perpendicular 

space is the most difficult of all 
advertising make-up to compose 
along original lines. The quarters 
are cramped. Ty- 
pography becomes 
involved when 
broken up _ into 
narrow measure 
and separate units. 
The artist is handi- 
capped because of 
the obvious limita- 
tions. And it is, 
moreover, exceed- 
ingly arduous to 
“hold the adver- 
tisement together.” 

Despite this, 
some of the most 
effective displays 
conform to these 
proportions, in 
both magazine and 
newspaper  cam- 
paigns. It will be 
found that where 
success is met, at 
least a few scien- 
tific fundamentals 
are put into prac- 
tice. This was cou- 
pled with absolute 
daring as to make- 
up, and a strenuous 
search for the new 
in typography and 
illustration. 

It appears to be 
one of the modern 
layout methods of 
procedure _ today, 
in building the 
perpendicular dis- 
play, to master the 
situation by the 
most astounding and unexpected 
compositions, so unconventional in 
every way as to give the space an 
arbitrary visual interest, regard- 
less of anything else. 





TWO EXAMPLES OF WELL-CON- 
STRUCTED PERPENDICULAR 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Examination of the ave: age 
half-page or single-column display 
proves that there are certain fixed 
composition forms, all of a family, 
and alike in their basic schemes, 


both as to typog- 
-\RLB 
MARLBORG 


raphy and art. 
(Hild as May) 


This is more sure- 
ly true of the long, 
Always fresh — 
Wrapped in heavy foil. 


single-column. Ad- 
vertisers appear to 
believe that the 
best idea is to 
“solidify” the nar- 
row column by 
long-line, —_top-to- 
bottom devices, 
borders or illus- 
trations. In brief, 
the eye is made to 
run the entire 
length of the com- 
position by a dis- 
play “trick.” 
Another layout 
idea is based on 
the assumption 
that interest can 
be sustained, from 
top to bottom, by 
means of unusual- 
ly ingenious art 
embellishment, 
where action leaps 
across typography 
Thus, the study of 
a figure, looking 
down, through 
type, seems to talk 
with another figure 
at the bottom, or a 
cowboy, bottom 
position, tosses a 
lasso to the very 
top, catching the 
rope around a (is- 
play heading. 
There comes to mind, in 
connection, a really remarkable 
French’s Mustard composition in 
perpendicular space, whereby the 
eye was not only made to cover 


The Ace 
of Cigarettes 
Fit for a King 
Blended to the 
Queen’s Taste 


Marlboro Bridge Score 
semt free upon request. 


20 
for 
20° 


this 
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The chart that sells 


because it tells everything 





\ NE means the Canadian 
( ) Pacific System uses to 
sell its Round-the-World 
Cruise is a chart. This chart 
answers by text, pictures, and 
diagrams every question a 
prospect could possibly ask. 
It is in several colors, and is 
35" x 45" in size; yet, because 
it is printed on Warren’s 
Thintext, it easily folds to a 
medium booklet size, and is 
not bulky to carry or mail. 


It is Thintext that has 
made such compact sales 
material possible. Its soft, 


velvety surface insures a 
beautiful job of printing; yet 
mailing costs will always be 
low, because Thintext is at 
the same time so thin and 
so light in weight. 


Our booklet, “Making it 
Easy to Plan Printing on 
Warren’s Thintext,” con- 
tains many suggestions for 
the profitable use of this 
paper in your mailing pieces. 
We shall gladly send it on 
request. S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, 101 Milk St., Boston, 


Massachusetts. 





THINTEXT 


one of WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
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Charles Daniel Frey 
Company 
Advertising 


30 
North Michigan Avenue 
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the entire area at a glance, but the 
atmosphere of absolute novelty 
supplied almost the equivalent of 
page-space strength and continuity. 
little to the left of dead cen- 
ter, a heavy, black line, with a 
quirk of color at the top, ran right 
down to the bottom, where it 
terminated in a 
coupon. To the 
ght, some 
d- lettering, 
headline 
n, and pic- 
interest, 
superim- 
posed against 
all-over 
gray, airbrush 
tint, which filled 
this right-hand 
space, giving it 
definite tone wee comp ae tEND 
value. The left- SSeS 
hand strip, how- — tt cold meats, to 


fish, to dishes otherwise 

ever, Was left commonplace and ua 

° . tempting — FRENCH'S 

ite, with con- PREPARED MUSTARD 

- tard h 

‘rable typOg- are never known belore 

- we and 

iphy, set nar- comng—aer oe aid, 
row-measure, 
neatly and com- 


pactly posi- 


tioned. 
The result SS. 
1S a mew Mote —ENt essen mac giee 
inperpendicular she fewer someseh- 
layout which Have you the French 
1s, OF COUFSE,. Sunt Seinds and Se- 
ticeably _ and = cusgen sont 8 
nmandingly 
“different” and 
appetite. 
visually COM- yurnsmocntctimn 
) llin y on the coupon below will 
pcning. . bring you a copy. 
hen there 1S se TREN 
what visualizers COMPANY 
are jleased to Emly Blocks’: Hoasewives: Service 
" I Py Depertmees 
all the “sus- ee 
tained interest” 
layout, wherein 
‘re is an ever- 


by housewives 
—that will help you 
new delights to 


lowed by another picture, vibrant 
with life. 

This arrangement may be varied 
by upward or downward rushing 
action of both picture and typog- 
raphy, for text can be set in such 
a manner as to visualize this sug- 
gestion of sustained movement. 

Typographical 
effects, as a 
matter of fact, 
never so much 
as dreamed of 
a few years 
ago, materially 
assist in creat- 
ing the unified 
and unusual 
perpendicular 
display. The 
visualizer of the 
advertisements 
almost literally 
paints with type 
today, and al- 
ways employs 
it with one eye 
on the illustra- 
tion and the 
aggregate com- 
position. 

The = adver- 
tiser may ques- 
tion why it is, 
sometimes, that 
his magazine 
half-page space 
seems oddly 
disjointed and 
incomplete, as 
if it was ac- 
tually composed 
of two parts, 
one more or 
less unrelated to 
the other. If 
he will but 
analyze the av- 
erage magazine 
mixed-lot page, 








creasing cres- 


he will come to 


ndo of reader THE CURRENT FRENCH MUSTARD SERIES see more clear- 
ittraction. A IS AN ILLUSTRATION OF HOW LONG ly why some 


stirring head- 
line, followed 
by an action picture, leads directly 
into copy which is set boldly and 
1s animated in itself.. The slender 
space, attenuated, has what might 
be "termed a “speedy pick-up.” Its 

erest becomes rapidly accumu- 

ive. Often the copy is fol- 


ADVERTISEMENTS CAN BE HELD 
TOGETHER 


campaigns fall 
into this unde- 
sirable classification. 

Place a vigorous illustration in, 
say, the upper half of a half page. 
with straightaway typography of 
a lighter tone value beneath it, 
and the visual result is of two 
separate and distinct units which 
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is so often the case when four 
quarter-page displays make up a 
page. 

By splitting the perpendicular 
space into two sharply defined 
parts, the advertisement actually 
does become two displays, at first 
glance suggesting the conventional 
quarter pages. And 
if there are two of 
these quarter pages 
opposite, the effect 
is even more pro- 
nounced. 

It will be seen, 
therefore, that 
whatever else is 
done, the up-and- 
down space must 
be held together, 
either by typog- 
raphy or by a sub- 
tlety of illustra- 
tion. One of the 
first steps in the 
accomplishment of 
this is to place the 
picture in such a 
manner that it does 
not split the space, 
as when put at the 
top of the adver- 
tisement and neat- 
ly squared off. The 
half-page, perpen- 
dicular Mennen 
Borated Talcum 
series, now run- 
ning in magazines, 
appears to make 
this clever adjust- 
ment with com- 
plete success. With mathematical 
precision, the allotments of space 
for different parts are appor- 
tioned. First a heading, with a 
large initial which links in with 
the typography immediately fol- 
lowing. Then a marginal showing 
of the product, as a surer means 
of continuing visual interest down- 
ward into the space. The next 
link is a square halftone of a baby. 
The picture starts well above the 
central section of the advertise- 
ment and extends to within an 
inch and a half of the bottom, 
where a bold name plate display 
is located. There is no border, 
and no attempt at continuous ac- 
tion, but because these segments 
of type and picture have been 


HOW POLAR WARE TIES UP HEAD- 
ING, ILLUSTRATION AND TEXT 
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scientifically placed, the elongated 
space is held together. 

One of the most unique adapta- 
tions of perpendicular space has 
been applied to a campaign for the 
White rotary electric sewing ma- 
chine. Here, as in the unconven- 
tional French Mustard composi- 
tion, a basic layout 
idea of original 
type develops many 
possibilities. 

The machine is 
placed in halftone, 
to the center of the 
half-page maga- 
zine ‘layout, and 
directly at the bot- 
tom, which, in it- 
self, is unusual, 
for the temptation 
is to put important 
pictorial subjects 
in top position, 
practically always. 

This perpendicu- 
lar advertisement 
does not suffer 
from its space 
limitations. Type 
and __ illustrations 
are handled in an 
orderly manner 
and bring about 
a composite display 
of far more than 
ordinary strength. 

It is necessary, 
in order to arrive 
at connected com- 
position, always to 
keep in mind the 
binding together of the various 
parts of an advertisement. In a 
page or a quarter page, this is hy 
no means so necessary; in the col 
umn or the up-and-down half 
page, it constitutes one of the most 
vital of all physical requirements 

Mention has been made of thx 
habit of placing the main pictur: 
at the top of a display, and there- 
by splitting the space into two dis 
tinct parts. This can be overcome 
by allowing some part of the pic- 
ture to run down the margin, or 
by superimposing small units of 
illustration over a halftone and 
along one side or the other. 

A campaign of half pages for 
furniture, for example, places a 
photographic _ illustration, _five 
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THE FIRST COMPLETE MONTH WITH 
BUT TWO NEWSPAPERS 
iw OMAHA— 
MARCH 1927 


ADVERTISING SUMMARY 


(FIGURES IN LINES) 


Local Display 
National Display 
Automotive 


Classified 


Total Clean Paid Advertising. . 


Medical 


Total Paid Advertising 


63.3% 


Of the total clean paid ad- 
vertising appearing in the 
Omaha Newspapers in 
March, 1927, was published 
by the World-Herald. 


WORLD-HERALD 
605,150 
195,972 


BEE-NEWS 
412,104 
98,098 
29,204 
74,564 


613,970 
65,996 





1,060,836 
None 





1,060,836 679,966 


' NOTE:— 


During the major portion of 
the month the local advertis- 
ing rates of the Bee-News 
were the same as the former 
old rates of the Bee alone. 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


Circulation, March, 1927, 


114,900 DAILY—117,920 SUNDAY 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., 
National Representatives 
NEW YORK . CHICAGO: DETROIT: SAN FRANCISCO 
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inches deep, at the top of the 
space, displaying a well-furnished 
room, and then interjects small 
pen drawings of other pieces of 
furniture, several of which are al- 
lowed to run on the marginal 


MCE GM ~ THE SERVANT OF THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN 


HERE THE EYES NATURALLY 
FOLLOW STRAIGHT DOWN 
THE ADVERTISEMENT 


white, down the side, while one 
overlaps the halftone, a combina- 
tion plate being used for the pur- 
pose, since the little vignettes are 
in outline with practically no 
detail. 

Comparatively simple composi- 
tion ideas often provide that indi- 
viduality and layout continuity 
which should always be present in 
space of this character. The ma- 
chinery need not be elaborate nor 
complicated, as some advertisers 
suppose. 

The Polar Ware series is an- 
other concrete evidence of how a 
novelty idea of simple proportions, 
once established by a resourceful 
artist, can very easily become the 
continuity feature of a series. 

These Polar Ware displays are 
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elongated always, and there is so 
much in the way of picture and 
type that the visualizer must needs 
watch his step if they are to be 
assembled with any degree of 
composition success. 

The layout formula consists of 
square black-background _illustra- 
tions in top position, probably six 
inches in depth, containing car 
fully retouched reproductions 
various pieces of ware. 

Quite simple typography f 
lows beneath, and, finally, a nam 
plate. At this point, the artist 
steps in to make that elongated 
space a complete and_ bound 
together display. Hand-lettered 
headlines against the black always 
terminate in a letter with an elon 
gated prong which trails down 
leaving the black background and 
becoming a gray and continuous 
line in the white margin alongside 
the type blocks. But this quite 
simple device is sufficient to indi- 
vidualize the displays and to giv 
them the necessary tie-up between 
picture and typography. 


] 


National Signal Sign Corpora- 
tion, New Atlanta Business. 
The National Signal Sign Corporati 

has been incorporated at Atlanta, Ga., 

for the manufacture and distribution of 
highway signals, signal signs and safety 
devices. (harles W. Tway is president 

Alton G. Sieberling, vice-president, and 
L. Tway, secretary-treasurer. 


- ‘ Tr 
Curtis Publishing Company 
Reports Profit 
The report of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, for the year 
ended December 31, 1926, shows a net 
income of $15,235,581, after reserves 
and other charges. This compares with 
a total of $16,040,515 reported 

1925. 


Chicago Florist Group Ap- 
points Nelson Agency 

The Allied Florists’ Association, 
Illinois, Chicago, has appointed 
Nelson Company, Chicago  advertis 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
Newspapers, outdoor and car-card adver- 
tising will be use 


C. J. Williams with Rapid 
Addressing Machine 
C. J. Williams, 


formerly advertis 
manager of the Olson Rug Compa 
Chicago, has joined the Rapid Address 
ing Machine Company, Roselle, N. J 

a similar capacity. 
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Stull Panning tor Gold? 


N the pioneer days of 

’49,adventurers scooped 
golden wealth from the 
surface of old Mother 
Earth. In course of time, 
however, as the“‘dust” gave 
out, the pick and shovel 
had to give way to power- 
ful machinery specially de- 
signed to reach pay ore 
beneath masses of hard 
granite. 


‘The same changes are tak- 
ing place in marketing. 
Back in the pioneering 
days of advertising, wealth 
lay on the surface and was 
got by surface methods. 
Those days have passed. 
Those eager to mine wealth 
advertisingly must shatter 
the rocks of inattention. 


The vein of riches must 
be dug from the hard gran- 
ite of skepticism and in- 
difference. 


Asa result methods and tools 
must be used today which 
were virtually unknown to 
advertisers of a few years 
past. Forces which were 
once potent when used 
alone must now be com- 
bined. Campaigns which 
even ten years ago would 
have called for but one type 
of selling effort now re- 
quire three or more. 


Advertisers who are over- 
looking these changed con- 
ditions are missing the real 
opportunities that liein 
present-day advertising. 


We have published an interesting book, ‘‘ The Third Ingre- 

dient in Selling,’* which discusses in detail the changing 

requirements of advertising as a force in marketing. This 

book.will be sent to executives who ask for it on their 
business stationery. 


JAMEs F. Newcoms & Co. Inc. 


Direct Advertising « Merchandising Counsel 
330 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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These facts: 


1. Over 100,000 selected circulation of execu- 
tives, professional men, and owners of 
businesses—Key men in community affairs 


2. National circulation 


High reader interest—Long list of writers 
prominent nationally and internationally 


. News published from over 1620 sources 
. Personalities 
. Equable rates 


. A market among men who are able to buy 
—They spend several hundred million dol- 
lars a year 


Warrant your 
advertising in 


KIWANIS 
MAGAZINE 


164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


CHARLES REYNOLDS, Advertising Manager 
Member A. B. C. 


HEVEY & DURKEE H. P. SWARTWOOD 
15 West 44th Street 11 South La Salle Street 


New York City Chicago 


Sell the Kiwanis Market 





Is the Value of the Slogan Over- 
Estimated P 


Slogans Serve Extremely Worth-While Purposes Even Though People 
May Confuse Them 


By S. K. Wilson 


Copy Chief, The Erickson Company 


REFORE Kyle S. Crichton can 
be permitted to get away with 
his exposé of the slogan (“Is the 
Value of the Slogan Vastly Over- 
Estimated ?”’ Printers’ Inx, April 
14 issue), some rebutting points 
should be laid before him. With- 
out doubt he makes a strong case, 
given his premise that the sole 
value of the slogan lies in its 
identifiability with the product. 
But is this premise airtight? Does 
identifiability exhaust the slogan’s 
potential utility? Does anyone 
really believe that the slogan makes 
no other contribution to sales? 

At the outset, now, let’s grant 
that Mr. Crichton has proved at 
least this point, viz., that even ad- 


vertising experts cannot always de- 


pend on memory to hook up the 
slogan with the product. But this 
discovery is not quite as startling 
as he appears to find it. Far from 
being a revelation, it will strike 
many advertising men as no news 
at all. Many of us know that few 
people can “locate” slogans. Many 
of us would ourselves resist to the 
death taking that test of fifty slo- 
gans appended to the article be- 
cause we suspect we couldn’t pass 
it. 

But that is not an indictment of 
the slogan; it’s an indictment of 
the porous and flimsy structure 
which serves the average man for 
mind. All that Mr. Crichton 
proves is that people are dumb, and 
Heaven knows that isn’t news to 
advertising men—at any rate, to 
such advertising men as duck the 
chance of disproving that they are 
even dumber. 

In other words, Mr. Crichton 
has croaked his man all right but 
it was a man of straw. For, why 
pin all reader-stupidity on the slo- 
gan? Do readers remember every- 
thing else in an advertisement? Can 
they cite any salient fact with any- 
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thing like 100 per cent unanimity? 
Can they even—and this is the 
clincher—be sures of getting the 
manufacturer's name __ straight? 
Ask your friends still another, Mr. 
Crichton: pick fifty manufacturers 
at random and see how many can 
identify every product! 

The fact is, of course, that ad- 
vertising must contend with so 
magnificent and insuperable a 
reader tendency to fumble names 
and facts that individual advertise- 
ments are not and should not be 
expected to score a high percent- 
age of definite dents in reader 
memory. That’s not the purpose 
of an advertisement. The purpose 
of an advertisement is to make you 
product-conscious at the moment 
of reading and send you out to 
buy that product the next moment. 
If the manufacturer had to rely 
on the memory he could recapture 
tomorrow, next week or next 
month, he would enjoy a high mor- 
tality in sales. 


THE SLOGAN IS A CATCH PHRASE 


Now the slogan conforms with 
(though at first it may seem to 
challenge) this theory. Where it 
may appear contradictory is that 
ten million people may know twenty 
slogans by heart. Yet, as Mr. 
Crichton so justly discerns, these 
same readers may be able to tie 
them up properly in a deplorably 
limited number of cases. That’s 
the conformity! And the reason 
for this multiple memorizing de- 
spite the poor allocation lies, of 
course, in the nature of the slogan 
itself. For a slogan is no good 
unless it possesses this easy memo- 
rability, this function of adhering 
to masses of minds, of immediate, 
almost automatic, quotability. Lit- 
erally, the good slogan is a catch- 
phrase. 

But its scope generally stops 
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within its own length. Mr. Crich- 
ton is nibbling at the solution of 
this problem when he observes that 
slogans containing the name of the 
product crowd out all the rest. 
But where he errs, in my opinion, is 
in the postulate that anybody really 
expects the non-keyed slogan to 
couple invariably the name of the 
product with it. The slogan will 
never do that, indeed; but it will, 
and does, do other things that 
atone for this entirely natural dis- 
ability. 

First: The gunn can tremen- 
dously accelerate that prompt pro- 
pulsion toward buying that is a pri- 
mary purpose of the advertisement. 
If an advertisement, as a whole, 
makes its readers go out today 
and buy, neither manufacturer nor 
advertising man will raise a howl 
because it’s the sort of advertise- 
ment that may be forgotten to- 
morrow. And if the slogan as- 
sists that result who cares whether 
the buyer next week or next month 
pins it on some other product? 
The good slogan gives precisely 
this assistance. Its terseness or its 
rhythm, its audacity or its univer- 
sality, tickles the reader, soothes, 
allures or excites him—and before 
he has a chance to forget the name 
of the product he registers the 
purpose to buy. That he is liable 
to forget the name of the product 
if you give him time enough re- 
flects the incomputable value of the 
slogan which has made him act 
before he could forget. 

But there’s a secondary value. 
Suppose he doesn’t buy immedi- 
ately. Suppose he waits till he’s 
forgotten what that slogan repre- 
sents. The slogan, however, is 
lodged pleasantly in his mind. 
Mentally, too, he carries the little 
thrill of satisfaction with which 
he originally met that slogan. 
When, now, the slogan recurs to 
him he sees it (however vaguely) 
in a setting that once pleased him. 
He may not remember what the 
product is or may remember it 
incorrectly; but the point is— 
he’s not buying now, at this par- 
ticular moment. He’s just remem- 
bering the slogan. That alone is 
not going to make him want to 
buy, nor was it ever meant to. The 
slogan acts in connection with and 
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is printed on the advertisement. So 
what does it matter that people 
can’t “locate” all the slogans? 
Let the slogans be fugitives. 

The beauty of the good slogan 
is this, that when the reader sces 
it again he will experience another 
vibration of that original pleasant 
thrill; and though he resisted the 
buying impulse the first time he 
will be much less likely to this 
time. It’s the remembered slogan 
which has boosted that consumma- 
tion, and scored its propulsive re- 
minder at the precise moment when 
the advertisement is chiming in 
with explicit directions how and 
where to buy. 

Too much emphasis cannot he 
laid on this point of the value of 
the slogan consisting primarily, if 
not exclusively, in its impact at 
the moment of reading the adver- 
tisement, and on the corollary of 
the unimportance of its identifi- 
ability with the product at any 
other time. This is why manufac- 
turers regard slogans as assets, 
and also why Mr. Crichton’s “dis- 
covery” won't alarm them. If 
“Good to the last drop” and 
“Hasn't scratched yet” get mixed 
by a million people it doesn't 
matter, because another million are 
going to fall under the spell of 
these slogans and buy while the 
proper connection is fresh in mind; 
and the original million, who may 
now confuse these slogans, /ave 
already bought. For the really 
masterly slogan will do its work 
at some time or other in ever) 
reader’s mind, even if then it dig 
nifiedly releases that mind from 
the tax of remembering anything 
except its own seductive self. 


Clothing Account for Joseph 
Katz Agency 


The Joseph Katz Company, 


of Balti 
more, advertising, has been appointed 
advertising counsel by the eee on 
Woolen Company, Parkersburg, W. 
manufacturer of men’s clothing. 


Gillette Has Increase in Profits 
for First Quarter 
Net profit of the Gillette Saiety 
Razor Company, Boston, for the quarte: 
ended March 31, 1927, was $4,066,434, 
after charges and taxes, against $3 
861,809 in the first quarter of 1926 
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You need no cork 
with Kork-N-Seal. 
Push up, and 
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Some Products have 
Rrsonality 


OU’'VE probably noticed 
how some products‘stand out 
on the dealer's shelf. How 


easy it is to remember certain 
articles above others. 


Williams Kork-N-Seal has added 
just such characteristics to a 
great many well-known brands 
of merchandise. It has given 
them personality—extra service- 
ability extra convenience. 


Dealers actually report, time and 
time again, how customers call for 


the package that is Kork-N-Sealed. 


You can always recognize Kork- 
N-Seal by the little lever. If you 
want to protect the original 
quality of your products and 
add to their sales attractiveness, 
learn all the Kork-N-Seal ad- 
vantages. Full information gladly 
sent on request. 


WILLIAMS SEALING CORPORATION 


Decatur, Illinois 


Williams 


KORK-N-SEAL 


THE SAFE 


Push down 
and 
it closes 


SHIPPING 


SEAL 
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Program for 
National Advertisers’ 
Meeting 


Detroit Convention in May Will 
Celebrate the Seventeenth Anni- 
versary of the Association of 
National Advertisers — Many 
Prominent Advertising Men Are 
Scheduled to Address Meeting. 


HE semi-annual convention of 

the Association of National 
Advertisers at Detroit, from May 
9 to 11, will celebrate the seven- 
teenth anniversary of its founding. 
In 1910 a meeting was held at 
the same city by seventeen adver- 
tising executives for the discus- 
sion of mutual business problems. 
The results were so satisfactory 
that a permanent organization was 
formed. 

Fifteen of the original members 
are still active in advertising or 
marketing work. number of 
them will attend the convention, 
including E. St. Elmo Lewis, first 
president, and O. C. Harn, second 
president, now managing director 
of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations. At the time of the as- 
sociation’s birth, Mr. Lewis was 
advertising manager of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, 
and Mr. Harn held a similar 
position with the National Lead 
Company. 

The opening session at Detroit 
will be devoted to industrial adver- 
tising in relation to a general ad- 
vertising plan. The first talk will 
be on “The Principles of Indus- 
trial Advertising,” by Malcolm 
Muir, vice-president, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company. 

The complete program follows: 

May 9: “The Principles of Indus- 
trial Advertising,” Malcolm Muir; 
“Educational Advertising and In- 
dustrial Marketing,” W. L. Towne, 
General Electric Company; “An 
Inquiry into Business Paper 
Rates,” W. S. Lockwood, adver- 
tising manager, Johns-Manville 
Company; “The Nationally Ad- 
vertised Product in the Depart- 
ment Store,” Ralph Yonkers, ad- 
vertising manager, J. L. Hudson 
Company. A discussion on the 
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association’s newspaper program 
and members’ forum, led by Verne 
Burnett, chairman of the A. N. A 
newspaper committee, and secre- 
tary of the advertising committee 
of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. 

May 10, Morning Session: “Can 
Engineering Principles Be Applied 
to Advertising?” C. F. Kettering, 
vice-president, General Motors 
Corporation; “Trading Areas as a 
Basis for Marketing Analysis,” 
T. O. Grissell, George Batten 
Company; “Stalking the Pros- 
pect,” Professor John L. Brumm, 
University of Michigan, and 
“Testing the Copy Appeal,” Claude 
C. Hopkins, advertising counselor. 

Afternoon Session: “Known 
Facts About Circulation and How 
to Use Them,” O. C. Harn; “Mag- 
azines as a Primary Medium,” Lee 

Bristol, secretarv, Bristol- 
Myers Company. Group meetings 
on agency matters, dealer co- 
operation, outdoor advertising, 
magazines, industrial advertising 
and business papers. 

May 11: “Newspapers as a 
Primary Medium,” J. C. McQuis- 
ton, advertising manager, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany; “Radio as an Advertising 
Medium,” Merlin H. Aylesworth, 
president, National Broadcasting 
Company; “Experiences with 
Radio Advertising,” W. Russell 
Green, advertising manager, The 
Charles E. Hires Company, and 
J. A. Taylor, general sales man- 
ager, W. S. Quinby Company, and 
“Selling Advertising Material to 
the Dealer,” Marshall B. Cutler, 
advertising manager, J. P. Smith 
Shoe Company. ; 

Theodore F. MacManus, ol! 
MacManus, Inc. and James 
Schermerhorn will address the 
members at a dinner held on May 
10. Luncheon that day will be had 
with the Adcraft Club of Detroit 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
Appoints C. H. Mason 


C. Henry Mason has joined the Phila 
delphia office of Williams & Cunnyngham, 
Inc., advertising agency, in an execl 
tive capacity. He formerly headed an 
agency of his own first at Rochester and 
later at New York. 
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urniture—Candy—Engineering and Con- 

struction—Floor Polish—Handling Ma- 

chinery—Windsor Chairs—Banking— 
Service and Merchandising. Varied and 
diversified business meet in Smith Endicott 
Company’s office and contribute to the 
success of every client. 


SMITH ENDICOTT COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 
141 Milk Street, Boston 


An Advertising Agency helping a small group 
of clients to do a larger volume of business 
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Good Copy 


There are two sales 
necessary to the 
success of any ad- 
vertising plan; one 
to the advertiser 
and one to the 
public. 


The advertiser 
may be favorably 
influenced by per- 
sonal plausibility 
and oratory. 


But the public 
won’t know this; 
its response will be 
made to good copy. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 




















Big 
Increase in Farm 
Radio Sets 


Washington Bureax 
of Printers’ Inx 
HE total number of farms in 
the country equipped with radio 
receiving sets has reached 1,252,126, 
according to a report issued by 
the radio service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week. This 
estimate was based on the results 
of an investigation made by the 
county agricultural agents in all of 
the States, and showed an increase 
of 126 per cent over the estimate 
of July, 1925, which indicated a 
total of 553,008 sets. 

According to the estimates of 
the present report, Iowa leads all 
other States with 99,990 radio re- 
ceiving sets on farms, an increase 
of 160 per cent since 1925. Indiana, 
with 81,144 sets, takes second 
place, and shows an increase of 377 
per cent over the 1925 figures. 
Missouri has 77,510 sets; Nebraska, 
69,784; Illinois, 65,832; Ohio 63,- 
448; Kansas, 62,055. All of these 
States showed a healthy increase; 
but the greatest percentage was 
shown in Utah, where the present 
number of sets is 6,061, as com- 
pared with only 899 in 1925. 

Included in the report is an 
analysis of the replies to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to 10,000 farm radio 
owners to determine how the sets 
are being used. This analysis 
shows that the farmers are not 
using the radio merely for enter- 
tainment. On a great many farms 
the work is planned according to 
the weather forecasts which are 
received by radio much quicker 
than by any other method. Market 
reports broadcast by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics are gen- 
erally followed, and the educational 
programs prepared by the radio 
service and broadcast through 
nearly a.hundred commercial and 
State College stations are proved to 
be of value. 

The report also shows that the 
American farmers prefer radio 
talks to music nearly two to one. 

In commenting upon the report, 
Sam Pickard, former chief of the 
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service, said that among sug- 
ns for improving the broad- 
cast service were the selection of 
speakers with good broadcasting 
voices, trained broadcasters on de- 
livery, making talks short and to 
the point, the scheduling of talks 
regularly, the brightening up of 
educational programs with enter- 
tainment features, and the prep- 
aration of talks in simple and 
everyday terms. In regard to 
another important result, Mr. 
Pickard said: 

“Many farmers express ex 
asperation at persistent, direct ad- 
vertising, and plead for some 
means of promptly distinguishing 
between bona fide educational ma- 
terial and mere sales talks.” 

[he report is not only of value 

the advertisers of radio equip- 
ment, but also throws considerable 
light on the utilization of radio 
by the farmer, with indications as 
to his preferences in many lines. 
Copies may be secured by address- 
ing the Radio Service, Department 
\griculture, Washington, D. C. 


radi 


gest 


Humphrey Company’s Account 
with Williams & Cunnyngham 


The Detroit office of Critchfield & 
pany, advertising agency, has been 
ppointed to direct the advertising for 
Humphrey Radiant Fire gas heater 
yms which is manufactured by the 
General Gas & Light Company, Detroit. 
It was incorrectly reported in the 
\j 21 issue of Printers’ InK that 
count of the Humphrey Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., manufacturer of 
Humphrey gas water heaters, had been 
placed with Critchfield & Company. This 
int continues to be directed by Wil- 
liams & Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago ad 
vertising agency. 


Brockholst Mathewson with 
New York “World” 


Brockholst Mathewson, formerly East- 

ern advertising manager of Collier’s, is 

with the New York World. He 

| direct color advertising. Until re- 

he was vice-president and sales 

ger of the Reynolds Spring Com- 
Jackson, Mich. 


H. C. Glidden Joins Sehl 
Advertising Agency 
Coy Glidden has joined the staff 
the Sehl Advertising Agency, Chi- 
He was with the former Chicago 
of the Fred M. Randall Company. 
Chicago office is now conducted as 
Inc. 
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To advertise 


in 
denotes that 
same pride in 
marketing 
your goods 
that youtake 


in manufac- 
turing them 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH 
&, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4, ENG, 
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Titles That Tell | 


Their Own 
Story 


HE ELLIS DOPE BOOK 

is a good-looking binder 
into which we feed monthly 
close to 10,000 words of man- 
agement fact and discussion 
that every advertising execu- 
tive needs. 


Each Dope Sheet is a printed 
classic, complete in itself. It 
takes ten hours to write—has 
taken ten years to get ready 
to write. It furnishes food for 
an hour's careful reading and 
for many evenings’ thought. 


Here are a few of the titles: 
Agency Compensation Under 
argain Space Rates 
Agency Handling Charges 
Client’s Audit of Agency 
Records 
Classifying Advertising 
Accounts 
Filing Working Data 
Five Steps in Selecting an 
Agency 
Universal Agency Recognition 
Paying Agency Business- 
etters 
Agency Costs 
Basic Analysis 
Making the Situation Survey 
Mapping Agency Service 
You get the drift. Until May 
31st you may subscribe to this 
unique service at $33 per year. 
Don't wait—delay will cost 
you more than money. 


LYNN ELLIS, Inc. 


Advertising Relations 
and Management 
Desk A-29 
1 Madison Ave., New York 
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Wholesale 


| Dry Goods Men Discuss 
Group Buying 


BOUT one hundred members 
of the National Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association met at Chicago, 
April 28, to hear the association's 
committee report on “Distribution,” 
and discuss merchandising trends jn 
the fields of textiles and dry goods 
The meeting was a special execu 
tive session behind closed doors, 
and no statement of action taken 
could be made, said W. M. G. 
Howse, president of the Association. 
S. M. Bond, president of Root, 
McBride & Company, Cleveland 
wholesalers, told Printers’ Inx 
that he believed the meeting was 
the most important held by jobbers 
in many years. Most of the dis- 
cussion, he said, centered around 
the rising tide of direct selling on 
the part of manufacturers to 
groups or syndicates of retail 
stores, a subject which is expected 
to come up for some decisive ac- 
tion at the association’s annual 
meeting in New York in July. 

In his report on _ distribution 
trends Mr. Bond said: “The theory 
so often advanced by manufactur- 
ers that large retailers are not 
willing to buy from wholesalers is 
not true or logical, for merchan- 
dise managers are well posted on 
the necessity of rapid service to 
insure quick turnovers. They are 
also keen in recognizing that 
transportation charges for freight 
and express average fully 2% per 
cent and that merchandise brought 
from the local distributor is deliv- 
ered at receiving stations within 
the day of purchase. 

“The theory advanced by manu 
facturers that they cannot afford 
not to deal with buying syndi 
cates because of the volume they 
represent is positively unsound. It 
destroys every possibility of ob- 
taining a stabilized market on well 
known, advertised brands. Direct 
selling through syndicates creates 
a destructive competition between 
retailers in the same town, for the 
one who buys from the mill 
through the syndicate soon starts 
a merry price war on that line.” 
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Insure 








ORTH AMERICA 

Parcel Post Insur- 
ance is the safe, economical 
and convenient method of 
insuring packages sent 
through the mails. A book 
of coupons equips you to 
insure each package as it 
is wrapped—and assures 
satisfactory adjustment, 
without red tape or de- 
lay, if package is stolen, 
damaged or destroyed in 
transit. 

Any North America 
Agent can explain this in- 
expensive and dependable 
protection. Or send the 
attached coupon for full 
information. 

















way 


Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
“The Oldest Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. W-55 
American 
Fire and 
Marine 
Insurance 
Company” 








Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 








Founded 1792 
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YOU CAN OFFER 


Hundreds of Premiums 
without 


stocking one of them 
‘ e582 

A variety of premiums in- 
sures continued purchase of 
your products. 

A single premium — some- 
thing that the customer already 
has—presents no appeal what- 
ever. 

It is therefore wise to offer a 
range of premiums broad enough 
to interest every member of the 
family and thus secure their insis- 
tence upon the uninterrupted pur- 
chase of your goods. 

Unaided, a wide range of pre- 
miums involves heavy investments, 
large inventories, dead stock ac- 
cumulating and all of the detail of 
buying, storing, handling, shipping, 
as well as the cost of the catalogs 
and illustrations. 

Yet you can offer hundreds of 
premiums without stocking one of 
them—issue attractive premium 
catalogs beautifully illustrated— 
have all of the handling and ship- 
ping done for you, and pay only for 
the premiums actually ordered out 
and delivered. 

This service that manages the 
premium department for a group 
of the leading premium users in the 
country is now in a position to ex- 
tend its facilities to a few addi- 
tional concerns of recognized stand- 
ing. 

Such are invited to acquaint 
themselves with the scope of this 
service and its advantages. 


THE 
PREMIUM SERVICE C0., 


Inc. 
9 West 18th Street 
New York City 


PRINTERS’ 
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Trade Commis- 
sion Decides Wholesale 
Grocery Case 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ inx 
[* a drastic and sweeping cease 
and desist order, issued last 
week, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion defined certain practices in the 
wholesale distribution of groceries 
as unfair methods of competition 
and violations of the law. The 
case was that against the Wis- 
consin Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion and several individual jobbing 
concerns. The methods found un- 
fair were used principally to se 
cure the universal recognition of 
the jobber as the best channel 
through which the manufacturer 
should distribute his products, and 
are largely related to the business 
between the manufacturer and the 
jobber. 

According to the findings of th 
Commission, it has been the pur- 
pose of the association for many 
years to confine the distribution of 
groceries to the channels consid 
ered by it as legitimate. “Respon 
dent members have designated as 
the only legitimate channel for the 
distribution of food products that 
which runs from the manufacturer 
or producer to the so-called ‘legiti- 
mate wholesaler,’ thence to the 
retailer, and from retailer to con- 
sumer. Channels of distribution 
running from manufacturer direct 
to the retailer, whether to a single 
retailer or to chain store systems, 
from manufacturer to retailer 
through any form of co-operative 
purchasing by retailers, and from 
manufacturer to wholesaler wh 
has any retail affiliations, have been 
classed by respondent as irregular 
or illegitimate channels. Manu- 
facturers who sell and retailers who 
buy without the assistance of the 
so-called legitimate wholesaler were 
classed and designated as_ ir 
regular.” 

Furthermore, the Commissi: 
according to its findings as to the 
facts, found that the association, 
in order to carry out its purpose, 
operated under a set of by-laws 
and rules of practice which de- 
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S AN EXCLUSIVE 
Outdoor agency, Walker & Co. are committed to a 
single ideal and purpose— making your Outdoor Ad- 
vertising resultful > Here is an entire organization 


—one of the largest in America—operating its own 


plants and specializing in all the details which 


govern successful campaigns in this medium = 
Training, experience and resources make for unex- 
celled creative and production facilities, and permit 
us to offer a complete national service of practical 
ad vantage to any advertiser — At your request, we 


will submit plans showing our conception of what 


your Outdoor Advertising campaign should be. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Selling Representatives for POSTER, PAINTED and ELECTRIC 
DISPLAYS throughout the United States and Canada 


Flint DETROIT Saginaw 
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A Programme of 


EXPANSION 


ese ign that Canada has definitely entered a 
lengthy period of prosperity, and endorsed in this 
belief by the expressed opinions of our clients, we 
announce the first steps in a programme of expansion. 


ME: B. H. BRAMBLE joins 
this agency with an unusual 
background of advertising and sell- 
ing experience. His experience as 
sales and advertising manager of 
the American Chicle Co., New 
York City, as advertising manager 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada, as president of the 
Association of Canadian Adver- 
tisers and as a director of the 
A. B.C. particularly fits him to give 
the type of service which this 
agency considers peculiarly its own. 


‘THE MARKET SURVEYS 

BUREAU, a subsidiary of the 
Baker Advertising Agency, is now 
in operation. It has produced 
independent and unbiased reports 
of a very valuable kind on market 
conditions, competitive lines, con- 
sumer reaction to products and 
comparative quality of competing 
products. Its services are available 
to all Baker Agency clients. 


Among the clients served by the 
Baker Advertising Agency are: 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Canadian Kodak Co. 
Carnation Milk Products Co. 
Manufacturers Life Insurance 
Postum Company 

Delco Light Co. 


Beaver Products Co. 
Orange-Crush Co. 
Frigidaire Corporation 
National Biscuit Co. 
American Chicle Co. 


Rubberset Co. 


We will gladly make a presentation of our services—either 
in your office or in ours. 


THE BAKER 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 


LIMITED 


204 Richmond Street West, Toronto 
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clared that one of its objects was 
to establish harmonious relations 
between the manufacturer, jobber 
and retailer, to the end that the 
jobber be universally recognized as 
the best channel through which the 
manufacturer should distribute his 
products to the retailer. 

[he practices adopted and used 
to carry out the program, which 
the Commission found to be unfair 
and to the injury of the public and 
the association’s competitors, be- 
sides manufacturers and producers 
and their representatives, are fully 
set forth in the order to cease and 
desist. These practices include a 
common course of action pursuant 
to mutual understanding, combi- 
nation or agreement for the pur- 
pose of or with the effect of les- 
sening competition in the course of 
trade in groceries or allied prod- 
ucts. And the association is or- 
dered by the Commission to cease 
and desist from following the com- 
mon course of action by the fol- 
lowing methods 


(1) By ceasing to deal with or dis- 
criminating against any manufacturer, 
producer, broker or other manufacturer’s 
agent on the ground or for the reason 
that such manufacturer, producer, broker 
or agent sells goods direct to retailers or 
to wholesalers not considered regular 
and legitimate by said respondents. 

(2) By advocating the said common 
course of action outlined in paragraph 
(1) foregoing, in bulletins, news-letters, 
correspondence, orally at meetings or 
otherwise. 

(3) By threats, oral or in writing, ex- 
press or implied, directed to any manu- 
facturer, producer, broker, or manufac- 
turer’s agent for the purpose or with 
the effect of inducing, persuading or con- 
straining such manufacturer, producer, 
broker or agent to cease to sell, or 

ninish his sales to any competitor or 

ier. 

(4) By co-operatively soliciting assur 
ances from manufacturers that they will 
remain loyal to the association’s conten- 
tior that it is improper and illegitimate 
for manufacturers to sell both jobbers 
and retailers, or jobbers who are affili- 
ated with retailers, and by giving assur- 
ances on the part of the association to 
\ manufacturers of special selling 
effort in return for or on account of 
said co-operation. 

(5) y cquetively Geeutating 
among the of r $so- 
ciation, manufacturers, retailers ‘ond 
their respective agents, dis aging state- 
ments concerning the methods of opera- 
tion and financial standing of so-called 
irrecular concerns, 

(6) By recommending or procuring 
the circulation of disparaging attacks on 
manufacturers or producers or their re- 
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Large circulation and pro- 
gressiveness on the part of 
the publications are the best 
guarantees for advertisers. 


PUERTO a ILUSTRADO 
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SAN JUAN, P. R. 


is the most modern maga- 
zine in Puerto Rico. It ap- 
peals to all classes, partic- 
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and resultfully. 


EL MUNDO 
SAN JUAN, P. R. 


is the only up-to-date daily 
in Puerto Rico. As an ad- 
vertising medium, it serves 
and ssatisfies hundreds of 
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form a strong unit that in- 
sures the success of any 
advertising campaign. 


Exclusive U. S. Representatives: 
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spective agents, who sell direct to so 
called irregular concerns. 

(7) By co-operatively inducing or at 
tempting to induce manufacturers to re 
fuse or discontinue their practice of ship 
ping direct from the factory to the ; 
tailer for the jobber’s account. 


Big Gain in Chrysler Net Profit 


The Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, and 
subsidiaries, report for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1927, a net profit of 
$4,392,569, after charges and Federal 
taxes, — $3,559,891 in the first 
quarter of 19 

wD reduction a sales of the Chrysler 
Corporation continue to run ahead of 
last year and establish new records,” 
according to Walter P. Chrysler, presi 
dent. “Our distributors and dealers are 
handling an unprecedented volume of 
business.” 

Chrysler overseas sales during March 
were the largest in any month of the 
company’s history, showing an increase 
of 80.5 per cent over March last year 
Foreign business for the first quarter 
exceeded the record first quarter of 1926 
by 74.1 per cent. 


Office Supply Account for 
Reincke-Ellis 


The Morton Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, has appointed the Reincke 
Ellis Compan , advertising agency o 
that city, to direct an ——s cam 
paign on a new suggestion box for of- 
fices and plants which the company is 
placing on the market. Trade papers, 
direct mail and general publications wil! 
be used. 


Certain-teed Income Shows 
Increase 


The Certain-teed Products Saseeee 
tion, New York Certain-teed roofing prod- 
ucts, reports for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1927, a net income of $342, 
797, after charges and Federal taxes, 
against $331,915 in the first quarter of 
en $283,701 in the first quarter 
of 1 


J. M. Bickel Joins Magazine 
Repeating Razor Company 


John M. Bickel has joined the Mag 
azine Repeating Razor Company, New 
York, manufacturer of the Schick re 
peating razor, as assistant sales man- 
ager. For the last six years he has been 
with the advertising department of the 
Curtis Publishing Company. 


Campaign Planned on Columbia 
Motion Pictures 


The Columbia Pictures Corporation, 
New York, has appointed the Capehart- 
Carey Corporation, New York advertis- 
ing agency, to direct an advertising 
campaign on Columbia motion pictures. 
Motion picture c aemen and news- 
papers will be used 
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Industrial Advertisers to Dis- 
cuss Cary’s Forecasting Plan 


NaTIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have read with a great deal of in 
terest, the article in the April 7 issu: 
of Printers’ Inx, by Sheldon Cary, 
president of the Browning Crane Com 
pany. 

It is entirely possible that a plan suc! 
as Mr. Cary has outlined for forecast 
ing business conditions on the basis of 
inquiries received, might be adapted ir 
a practical manner in many industries 
A classification of industries would hav: 
to be made, each group embodying ac 
vertisers whose problems are similar. 

Mr. Cary’s ideas are to be ap 
plied, it seems to me that in additio: 
to such classifications, some code of 
ethics would have to be developed t 
govern somewhat the advertising policies 
of each group. 

An inquiry in one line of business 
may have an entirely different meaning 
than an inquiry in another line, de 
pending quite largely on the established 
channels of distribution. Some indus 
trial advertisers, I know, have experi 
enced constantly decreasing volume of 
inquiries in the face of a healthy in 
crease in business, by reason of the 
fact that their distributors, dealers and 
other channels of distribution become 
better known and users are more apt 
to go direct to local sources, making 
purchases which are not preceded by any 
form of inquiry or quotation. For 
instance, from his initial inquiry of six 
years ago, a contractor might place a 
series of orders throughout the period 
of years following, without asking for 
prices or other information from the 
manufacturer. Sales are not always pre 
ceded by inquiries. 

hope to hear considerable discussion 
on Mr. Cary’s ideas during the conven 
tion of the National Industrial Adver 
tisers Association, June 13, 14, and 15, 
in Cleveland. 

NaTionaL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 

ASSOCIATION 
H. P. S1cwatt, 
Secretary. 


New Publication for Southern 
Sporting Goods Trade 


The H. M._ Publishing Company, 
Greensboro, N. C., is planning publica 
tion of a monthly trade-paper devoted 
to the interest of jobbers and dealers 
of sporting goods in the South and 
Southwest. It will be called Sporting 
Goods South and will have a type page 
size of 3% by 6% inches. The first 
issue is scheduled to appear in May. 


F. S. Browning with Spring- 
field, Mass., Agency 


Franklin S. Browning, formerly assis- 
tant to the sales —' oy manager of 
the Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, 
Greenfield, _— nes joined the copy 
department of W emington, Inc., 
Springfield, on. pM om agency. 
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reading it. Free 
to executives on 
request. 
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The Barking Dog Boss 


The Bullying and Brow-Beating of Employees Is a Highly Expensive 
and Uneconomic Practice 


By Jesse Calvin 


Ji AMES FERGUSON raised his 
head without raising his shoul- 
ders. He glared at the office help 
around him. He opened his mouth 
and barked. 

No stranger could be expected to 
understand these barks of Fergu- 
son, but one Gillis, bearing the title 
of sales manager of the Ferguson 
Grocery Company, leaped nervous- 
ly from his chair and hurried 
across to Ferguson’s desk. 

Ferguson took up the sample 
box of gum drops which I had 
placed before him. He handed the 
little box to Gillis and barked out: 
“How many of these can you sell 
at 14 cents a pound?” 

Gillis hesitated a moment. 

“Come on, come on,” Ferguson 


roared, “Get it out, get it out!” 
“I think we could handle - 1,000 
pounds, Mr. Ferguson.” 


“You can not, Gillis. How many 
times have I told you that what we 
need is sounder sales management 
and less plunging? You'll do well 
if you sell 750 pounds. That’ll do, 
Gillis !” 

As Gillis crept away, visibly glad 
to escape with a whole skin, Fergu- 
son turned to me, pushed the sam- 
ple box in my direction and issued 
his command: “Send me 750 
pounds of them at 14 cents, less 
fifteen and two. Route them S. P.., 
0. R.& N. U. P. That'll be all.” 
And with a grunt and a growl, I 
was dismissed. 

Now, this Ferguson could have 
profited by a good bargain which 
I had with me but after going 
through the scene above noted, I 
let it go at that and went on to 
another call. Gillis would get those 
750 pounds of gum drops and no 
doubt a contribution of grunts and 
roars and barks from Ferguson. 
And Ferguson would get talkative, 
probably on my next call, and tell 
me how the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness was going to the dogs. 

Ferguson isn’t just one man. He 
stands for a type—he’s the kind of 


employer who barks and roars. 

Of course, when you come to 
analyze these barking bosses, es- 
pecially when you can analyze them 
from outside and not from the 
viewpoint of an employee, it is 
usually easy to realize that these 
barking bosses do nine-tenths of 
their barking just to hear them- 
selves bark. But more than likely 
they do it because they don’t realize 
how expensive it is and how it re- 
tards office efficiency. 

There is such a barking boss who 
owns a big general store in a New 
York State town. The outstanding 
difference between him and the 
general run of barking bosses is 
that this chap has a sense of 
humor. The first time I called up- 
on him I went prepared to hear 
some highly finished barking and 
bullying. Naturally, the salesman 
gets himself set for these calls. At 
his first intimation of a bark in 
my direction, I grinned good- 
naturedly. His bark subsided. In 
the course of the interview, he had 
occasion to bully three of his of- 
fice people. As the last one left his 
desk, he turned to me with a rough 
grin and remarked: “Got to treat 
*em rough. Good for ’em!” 


DISCOURAGING INITIATIVE 


But it was easy to see that it 
was an expensive practice and the 
expensiveness lies in the fact that 
this rough treatment of employees 
by such a boss saps out of the rank 
and file the last vestige of initia- 
tive and willingness to go ahead. 
The naturally strong-minded in- 
dividual becomes resentful and 
quits his job. The meek, down- 
trodden, under-dog type of man is 
so fearful of losing his job that 
he develops an utterly subservient 
attitude and holds his job because 
he takes his abuse quietly. But as 
he takes it quietly, he also works 
with but one thought in mind, 
namely, to escape as much barking 
as possible and do nothing which 
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Is Mainly a Matter of 
Knowing How 


Advertisers require au- 
thentic and late information 
in order to keep pace with 
the remarkable growth of 
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dent publications. 
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would be apt to incite the boss to 
further riot. Thus, around the 
barking boss, one finds a brow- 
beaten demoralized organization, 

Hugh Lyons, who used to run 
a general store in a Montana 
town, had such a group of men and 
women working for him. Over a 
period of ten years, he had built 
up his organization of meek mor- 
tals. He himself was a human 
dynamo type of worker and accom- 
plished as much as any three or- 
dinary men. He felt though that 
he was doing as much as any ten 
and he undertook daily to belabor 
his employees into thinking so. As 
a result, at the end of a few years, 
he had just about that type of or- 
ganization. No  worth-while _ in- 
dividual would stay with him. 

When one actually took count, it 
became apparent that this Lyons 
had rarely actually discharged a 
man. His tremendous barking and 
roaring was just part of his daily 
mode of living. He barked and 
roared at everyone who would 
stand for it. Those who would not 
stand for it, quit their jobs. Those 
who would stand for it had so lit- 
tle fighting instinct in them that 
they became permanent employees, 
good for nothing in particular ex- 
cept to take their daily share of 
bullying. 

Here was Lyon’s regular con- 
versation with any rather coura- 
geous salesman who stood up and 
fought him back: “I get a kick 
out of seeing those poor boobs 
crumple up. If they had anything 
in them, they wouldn’t stand for 
it!” 

As a matter of fact, nine bosses 
out of ten who bark at and bully 
their people do not mean one half 
of what they say, but the poor in- 
dividuals who have to take it either 
quit in disgust after they have had 
enough, or else they are of the type 
who just bear it the best they caf. 

One can argue that when all is 
said and done, the boss is paying 
salaries and if he chooses to carry 
on like a grizzly bear all through 
the working day, that is his bus- 
ness and if one wishes to continu 
working for him, it becomes neces 
sary to endure the conditions. 
Of course that is just what hap- 
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pens—one can either quit or put up 
with it. So much for looking at 
it from the standpoint of the em- 
ployee. After all, it has no real 
moral significance. The employees 
are all old enough to know what 
they are about. There are other 
jobs to be found. Nobody has to 
stay and stand for the bullying and 
barking. For that reason, there is 
no special sympathy to be wasted 
on the meek, mild-mannered, long- 
suffering individuals who remain 
in the employ of such an individ- 
ual. 

It is not at all, however, from an 
employee standpoint that we want 
to consider the problem at this mo- 
ment, but rather from a purely eco- 
nomic standpoint—from the stand- 
point of the financial effect upon 
the boss himself and also upon his 
business. 


WHAT ARE THE ECONOMIC RESULTS? 


The question then resolves itself 
into this: What are the economic 
results of the carrying-on of the 
bullying boss? What does it cost 
the boss in actual dollars and cents 
to be a bully who brow-beats his 
office help and other employees? 
Or, on the other hand, does it pay 
the head of a business to so con- 
duct himself toward his employees 
that they can have a free oppor- 
tunity to develop their own sense 
of initiative and thus make them- 
selves more profitable to the busi- 
ness? 

First of all, let us keep in mind 
that no really strong-minded, ag- 
gressive man or woman will stay 
for long under such conditions. 
Frequently, people do remain and 
hold their peace but only until a 
desired moment arrives, and while 
they are on the job, their interests 
are already elsewhere. Such a boss 
never does secure 100 per cent ser- 
vice from his more worth-while 
employees. And as soon as they 
can, they leave. 

Those who do remain are those 
who are either too indifferent to 
go out and hunt other jobs or the 
“scared rabbit” type of employee 
who thinks only of holding the job 
under any circumstances. More 
often than not, in the case of the 
bullying employer, this depends up- 
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on ability to jump promptly when 
the boss barks and stands meekly 
while he bully-rags. The result is 
that such a boss soon surrounds 
himself with a group of people 
who have as much initiative as an 
oyster. 

Strange to say, these bullying, 
barking bosses profess constantly 
to find just the type of employee 
they try most heartily to dis- 
courage. I know one such employer 
who roars incessantly to his peo- 
ple: “Why can’t I get help which 
is aggressive? Why can’t you 
folks show some fight? How can 
you expect to uphold my interests 
when you have no spunk in you?” 
Yet if the individual to whom he 
is addressing his barks dares to 
whimper a reply, the boss is off in 
a new spasm of abuse. 

Sometimes it seems as though 
the barking boss just simply does 
not realize what he is doing. If 
he did, he would change his ways. 

At other times, one realizes that 
such a boss is simply a man who 
has to let off steam in some way 
or another and the handiest place 
is among his own employees. I 
know a merchandise broker who 
has some twenty people in his or- 
ganization. He, himself, calls on 
the leading trade with a few most 
important lines. This broker is 
an excitable, nervous, high-pressure 
individual. His temper is a barrel 
of dynamite. But he knows full 
well that if he loses control of him- 
self when he is calling upon buy- 
ers, he will simply fail to get 
business. So while he is with 
customers, he holds himself in 
check. 

The moment he gets back to his 
office, though, he feels that he is 
among people who are paid to 
listen to him and listen respectful- 
ly. So he starts in promptly to 
take out on them all his pent-up 
irritability. 

_ Now, what is the result? Noth- 
ing more than that he can keep in 
his employ only a group of men 
and women who are totally lacking 
in driving power. As a _ conse- 
quence, his is practically a one-man 
business. His clerks and sales peo- 
ple are meek, brow-beaten individ- 
uals without “spunk.” After he 
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gets through railing at them over 
one thing and another, he usually 
winds up by telling them that they 
are lazy and are merely hanging 
around waiting for pay day. 

This same type of bullying boss 
is usually very fond of bullying 
salesmen who call upon him. While 
he may be utterly polite and sub- 
servient with a customer or a 
prospective buyer, the moment a 
salesman calls upon him, the entire 
attitude changes. The polite, often 
fawning, cringing salesperson, 
catering to a customer, becomes the 
bellowing, bullying buyer. The 
salesman is dirt under his feet and 
he wastes no time in making him 
realize it. 


BARGAINS FOR FRIENDS FIRS1 


There is such a man who buys 
most of the merchandise for a 
chain-store system. He gets a great 
deal of personal relish out of scold- 
ing and bullying salesmen. He does 
not know to this day that over and 
over again good bargains are car- 
ried past his office and reported to 
other buyers, simply because the 
salesmen who may have a limited 
quantity of merchandise to offer at 
a bargain go first to their friends. 

As one salesman explained it: 
“Now and then I have a very good 
proposition which I can make to 
just a buyer or two. There may 
be a small lot of goods which I 
can quote at a very attractive 
price. It is sure to make money 
for the man who buys it. Any 
buyer on my list would snap it up. 
Well, now, that is just when I go 
out of my way to take care of a 
friendly buyer. The buyer who is 
decent with me when conditions 
are reversed, is the buyer to whom 
I go first when I have something 
really worth while to offer. It is 
only natural that, when I have a 
chance, I put a friendly buyer in 
the way of a good opportunity to 
make money. That’s when J can 
leave some of these grouches high 
and dry. A _ salesman is only 
human. We know that every buyer 
cannot buy every time, but every 
buyer can be courteous and decent. 
And the buyer who enjoys treating 
the salesman rough can expect to 
be passed up when the salesman 
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has a good bargain to offer him.” 

Summing the whole thing up, it 
certainly does seem that about 
every so often the average em- 
ployer or boss may well take an 
inventory of himself and ask him- 
self whether or not his attitude 
toward his employees and to those 
who are trying to sell things to 
him is such that he profits or 
loses thereby. 

It surely does not pay an em- 
ployer to have working for him 
only the people who are so worth- 
less that they cannot well get jobs 
elsewhere and whose principal 
asset is their ability or willingness 
to take abuse. Such people are 
usually very deficient in other 
qualifications. Regardless of how 
much satisfaction it may give an 
employer to be surrounded by 
working people who can and do 
permit him to bully them, the fact 
remains that it is not good busi- 
ness. It means that he is entrust- 
ing certain details of his business 
to people who are far from com- 
petent to handle them in an aggres- 
sive manner. 

Good business discipline is one 
thing. Bullying people under one 
is something entirely different. I 
know of one concern, for example, 
headed by one of these rough- 
spoken bosses, which has been 
practically at a standstill for some 
months. This particular owner 
has been ill for many weeks. His 
business is being operated by his 
employees. Each one of them is 
distinguished for his willingness to 
take the bellowings and rantings 
of the boss whenever it chooses 
the boss to explode. 

So well have these people been 
trained in meekness, so fearful are 
they over what the boss will say 
and do when he gets back that, as 
a result, while he has been home 
ill they have held their breath and 
done absolutely nothing. Simple, 
routine matters which should have 
had attention have been permitted 
to go undone or have been post- 
poned because no person in the 
business is willing to assume the 
responsibility of incurring the ire 
of the boss. Each man knows that 
when the hoss returns, he is going 
to paint the atmosphere blue and 
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red. So each man is trying to keep 
away from anything which may 
bring down the displeasure of the 
boss. 

The only philosophic member of 
that force remarked: “Well, it’s 
a shame. We might as well cut 
loose and do the things that we 
know ought to be done, because 
when he gets back he’s going to 
make an awful roar because they 
weren’t done. If we do things, he’s 
going to roar. If we don’t, he'll 
roar. He'll make a fuss in any 
event. Maybe we ought to go 
ahead and do things if only for the 
good of the business.” 

But then he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and finished “All the same, 
I'd rather see the other fellow do 
it!” 

Brow-beating and bullying the 
office help and the sales force may 
be a pleasant recreation for a cer- 
tain type of boss, but the fact re- 
mains that only a certain type of 
individual employee will stand for 
that sort of thing. Those who will 
are mighty deficient in other at- 
tributes. The more one thinks of 
it, the more it becomes apparent 
that bullying and brow-beating the 
employees is just a highly expen- 
sive and highly uneconomic prac- 
tice which costs the boss and the 
house a great deal of money. 


Will Handle Endicott-Johnson 
Distribution 


There will be no successor appointed 
to fill the vacancy of general sales man 
ager following the resignation of C 
Lord from the Endicott-Johnson Cor 
poration, H. C, Clark, of the company 
informs Printers’ Inx. The three 
distributing houses, which were formerly 
under the jurisdiction of Mr. 
according to Mr. Clark, will be hand ed 
by the present managers. 

These managers are: R. E. Lord, in 
charge of the St. Louis distributing 
branch, E. A. Dow, in charge of the 
Jersey City department, and Mr. Clark, 
who is in charge of the Endicott terri 
tory. 


B. P. Bartlett Joins “People’s 
Popular Monthly” 


B. P. Bartlett has joined with A. C. 
Barrell in the management of the East 
ern office of the People’s Popular 
Monthly at New York. Mr. Bartlett 
was formerly Eastern manager of the 
Household Magazine. He had been with 
the Capper Publications for seventeen 
years. 
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We Cut Our Terri- 


tories and Our Salesmen 
Liked It 


(Continued from page 6) 

“all business in their line in 
sight”; (3) The salesmen have 
time to serve their dealers better 
—they can “earn their orders in- 
stead of just taking them”; (4) 
We can better gauge the future; 
(5) Salesmen who develop such 
territories aren’t nearly so apt to 
pull up stakes and move to some 
other pasture. 

If I had a business to which a 
dealer organization was necessary 
and had only two salesmen, I 
would give each of them a defi- 
nite list and would build a mental 
stone wall around their restricted 
territories. I would be content to 


let the rest of the world wait 
patiently until I could get around 
to it and could serve it in the same 
intensive salesman contact man- 
ner and with trained workers not 
interested in doing a lot of sight- 
seeing at the company’s expense. 


Maryland Weeklies Bought by 


Eastern Shore Company 
The following eight weekly news- 
ers on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, have been purchased by the Eastern 
I Newspaper Corporation, of Cris- 
field: Denton Independent, Delmar 
mes, Cambridge Democrat and News, 
Crisfield Times, Kent News, Easton 
Federalsburg Courier and the 
Star. Lorie C. Quinn, Jr., is 
resident of the Eastern Shore Company; 
Lorie C. Quinn and Earle W. Orem 
vice-presidents, and E. L. Quinn is 

etary-treasurer. 


Shore 


B. F. Nelson Account with 
Olson & Enzinger 


[t was previously reported in error 
hat there had been a change in adver- 
tising agencies made by the B. F. Nelson 
Mig. Company, Minneapolis, roofing ma- 

ils. This account continues to_be 

ndled by Olson & Enzinger, Inc., Mil- 

kee, which has served the B. F. Nel- 
company for a number of years. 


C. C. Sherlock to Join “The 


. ” 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Chesla C. Sherlock, who has been 
editor of Better Homes and Gardens, 
I resigned to become associate editor 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila- 
hia, effective July 1. 
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wants a 


SALESMAN 
and 
ACCOUNT 
EXECUTIVE 








E want a well-rounded ad- 

vertising man who can sell 
the services of this agency well 
enough to equal the record of its 
chief — $600,000 in three years. 
We don’t mind if he has to start 
from scratch— providing he sees 
the necessity Fecmmie a very 
moderate salary till his billing 
matures. This is not an opening 
fora cub. To a first-class execu- 
tive who can build business and 
directit properly it offersa remark- 
able opportunity. We expect him 
toagree that the salary paid to start 
withisariskassumed bytheagency 
and that 4e must minimize this 
risk until he has proved hisability. 


HE man we want must be 

abletoanalyzehisselling prob- 
lem quickly—determine whether 
a market investigation, copy and 
layout plan or straight solicitation 
is necessary. Perhaps he is now 
selling fora publication. He may 
be connected with an agency 
which is not giving him the 
proper support, or he may be an 
Account Executive who has never 
concentrated on selling. If youdo 
not care to write directly we shall 
be glad to deal with a representa- 
tive. Tell us in your first letter all 
you think we should know in 
picking a man for this job. Box 
B31, Printers’ Ink. 
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No matter how 
large or small a 
business may be 
it cannot afford 
settle down 


The Ugly 
Duckling 
Grows into 


a Swan to 
with the comfortable thought that 


it has arrived, that its fortune is 
made and that all it needs to do 
is to continue improving the quality 
of its product and get ever closer 
to the buying public. 

Developments come so fast these 
days that something may transpire 
which, promptly accepted and 
acted upon, can change the whole 
future of the company for the 
better. Neglected, it can deprive 
the organization of huge returns, 
or even push it down from its 
high estate. 

Consider the case of the General 
Motors Corporation. Five years 
ago as a result of its having taken 
over the Delco-Light Company, it 
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found itself possessed of a step- 
child known as Frigidaire. The 
youngster was not very promising 
but was given a chance. 

Frigidaire sales were far below 
the smallest General Motors unit. 
Today they rank third in annual 
sales volume, being exceeded only 
by two of the automobile divisions, 
Chevrolet and Buick. Moreover 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of 
the corporation, is authority for 
the statement that even though 
only a small percentage of Gen 
eral Motors $600,000,000 invested 
capital is represented by Frigi 
daire, the earnings from electrical 
refrigeration were more than suffi- 
cient to pay dividends on all Gen 
eral Motors preferred stock last 
year. 

During 1926 General Motors in 
vested $20,000,000 in factories and 
equipment for making Frigidair« 
units. Mr. Sloan says he would 
not be at all surprised if fully 
$100,000,000 were invested during 
the next year. 

Most notable of all, Mr. Sloan, 
in speaking before the recent Frigi 
daire sales convention in Dayton, 
emphatically indorsed the predic- 
tion made in the leading article 
in the December 16, 1926, issue of 
Printers’ Ink, that electrical re- 
frigeration eventually would pass 
the automobile in volume and im 
portance. 

Instead of “eventually,” how 
ever, he pictures that development 
as coming in a year hence when 
he thinks without question Frigi 
daire will stand first among all 
General Motors units and have 
margin to spare. 

Here we have a dramatic illus 
tration of the principle that mar- 
ket coverage can hardly ever be 
said to be complete. There is no 
particular connection between au 
tomobiles and electrical refrigera 
tors. General Motors was known 
for making the first. Yet her¢ 
comes an alien product, pushing the 
proud automobile aside and making 
for itself a place at the head of 
the General Motors table. In this 
day of increasing competition, with 
the inevitable trend toward greater 
and still greater combines, it is 
only ordinary good judgment for 
an organization to go as far as it 
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possibly can, with due regard to 
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“When it was proposed to me 


profits, toward selling its custom-- that something akin to the: Dodge 


ers as many lines as they are will- 
ing to buy from it. In this proc- 
ess the last may become first. 
But what is the difference, just as 
long as the integrity of the business 
and its identity are preserved? 


Walter P. Chrys- 
Why ler, president and 
Chrysler chairman of the 
Changed His board of the 
Mind about Chrysler Motor 
Corporation, was 
Advertising the author of the 
leading article in the April 28 issue 
1f Printers’ Inx. The article 
was entitled: “Think of Your 
Business in Terms of Just One 
Customer.” 

In this story, Mr. Chrysler paid 
several rather remarkable tributes 
to advertising. Statements of this 
kind, coming from an executive 
of Mr. Chrysler’s reputation, are 
highly significant in themselves. 


They assume double importance, 
however, when it is known that 
until about five or six years ago 
Mr. Chrysler not only had no 


faith in advertising, but, to use his 
own word, actually “loathed” the 
idea of using paid space. 

Mr. Chrysler mentioned this in 
a dispatch he sent to the Wall 
Street Journal at the time the 
Dodge Brothers business was sold. 
Referring to advertising, in this 
dispatch, Mr. Chrysler said: 

“I considered it an economic 
waste. Like John Dodge, I was 
primarily a manufacturer. Build- 
ing up a business meant to me, as 
it meant to him, so building and 
pricing a product that its salability 
would be insured. That was and 
is true—it is a first and necessary 
requirement of any major manu- 
facturing or engineering operation. 
But I have no patience with the 
business man who cannot set aside 
the bias created by his own special 
experience and learn from the ex- 
perience of others. 

“When we took hold of Max- 
well, it was depreciated, discredit- 
ed, almost scorned. As far as I 
was concerned, the work of re- 
habilitation began and continued 
in the factory. 


process, only more intense, be ap- 
plied, I consented with a feeling 
of resignation—almost amounting 
to dismay. I have repeatedly said 
in public that I had no faith in it 
for almost a year. Later on I also 
said repeatedly in public that the 
Chrysler was primarily ‘an engi- 
neering, a sales and an advertising 
achievement.’ . . . 

“T still believe that advertising 
can be a terrific economic waste. 
I also believe it can be as much a 
power as sound manufacturing, 
sound finance, and sound manage- 
ment.” 


Speculative There was once 
Plans Badfor * time when the 


submission of 
Advertising plans for a pro- 


posed advertising campaign was 
considered proper and very much 
in order when agents competed 
for an advertiser’s business. The 
practice had faults which were 
apparent from the beginning. It 
immediately increased the over- 
head of the agency engaging in it, 
for it caused it to speculate with 
time and ability that should have 
been sold for a fixed price. It led 
to the making of promises that the 
agency was incapable of fulfilling 
or that could be fulfilled only at 
the expense of some necessary but 
seemingly unimportant function of 
the agency. It usually started 
client and agency off on a wrong 
basis. Agents found that clients 
obtained without the use of specu- 
lative plans remained longer in the 
shop and caused less bother and 
worry. Such clients chose their 
agency because of confidence in 
the agent rather than because of 
belief in the efficacy of some par- 
ticular plan. 

For some years agents who have 
thought straight on this subject 
have advised their competitors to 
give up the practice for their own 
benefit and interest. The Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies has officially condemned 
the practice. But it dies hard. 
Agents who should know better 
continue it on occasions. 

Those occasions in our opinion 
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are soon to become increasingly 
less frequent. The advertiser him- 
self will take a hand in making 
them occur with less frequency. 

In the days when there were not 
so many advertisers as there are 
today and when competition was 
not so keen between individual 
businesses and industries there 
was not much danger in this prac- 
tice for advertisers. Today there 
is. 

Of late, we have heard of in- 
stances where advertisers have 
violently objected to this practice 
because it “showed their hands” to 
competitors. That is to say, agents 
in getting information from vari- 
ous sources such as, say, retailers 
and wholesalers in order to build 
up a speculative advertising plan 
for some manufacturer gave away 
information which went straight 
to that manufacturer’s competitors. 

An advertiser cannot tolerate a 
situation where the actions of ad- 
vertising agencies in competing 
for his business are responsible for 
the spreading of information that 
he does not want his competitors 
to know and which if known, will 
cost him money. 

Those agents who have not 
learned enough to leave speculative 
plans alone for their own sakes 
will eventually have their knuckles 
rapped for undue disturbance of 
advertisers. The practice plainly 
is ill-advised and harmful for both 
agent and advertiser. 


Business was 


A Privilege of much better dur- 

Leadership ing the first quar- 
ter of the year in most lines than 
many people expected. It is con- 
tinuing in satisfactory volume and 
will continue good, say several 
close observers, “if leaders in in- 
dustry exercise one of their privi- 
leges as leaders.” 

Here is a specific application of 
that somewhat general statement. 
A leading industrial organization 
which controls 80 per cent of the 
market for electric motors, let us 
say, has a contract with a small 
plant in an inland city for making 
two important parts of its finished 
product. Due to a change in the 
model, it becomes unnecessary to 
make one of these parts in the 
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future. A cancellation is prompt 
ly sent to the small factory, wit! 
no explanation. The owner of thi 
plant lays off thirty men, whos 
purchasing power is thus stopped 
immediately, and begins to talk 
among his friends about the can- 
cellation he has received from the 
big company. Everyone in that 
particular town becomes cautious 
Other men are laid off on the pre- 
text of making repairs in the 
plant. In that way very often in 
dustrial depression has _ been 
spread. While contracts are sup 
posed to be binding, it is often 
possible for a great leader to can 
cel a contract in the belief that the 
small plant which may depend 
upon it for existence will never 
sue. 

A full explanation in a case lik 
this would prevent rumors from 
spreading, and much loss of buy 
ing power among wage-earners. 

The same thing holds true in 
other contracts. A big company 
making certain changes in its sell 
ing plan may wish to discontinue 
the advertising on a certain item 
Very often it invests an increased 
amount in pushing its general line 
or in advertising another item in 
the line. Instead of issuing a 
quick cancellation through its 
agent on the advertising of the 
discontinued item, executives in 
the big company might instead see 
to it that some sort of explanation 
is made to executives in the pub- 
lishing company. By this method 
industrial leaders could kill off in 
advance the possibility of those 
unfortunate rumors which have a 
habit of spreading and growing as 
they spread. In these days oi 
centralized power the smaller 
manufacturers and the public gen 
erally look to the big industrial 
leaders to direct their own view 
of future conditions. The great 
privilege of such industrial leader- 
ship is to see that nothing is done 
which will destroy the faith of 
these people in the future. 


W. M. Tugman Joins Eugene, 
Oreg., “Herald” 


W. M. Tugman, financial advertising 


representative of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, has resigned to become editor of 
the Eugene, Oreg., Herald. 
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Advertising Club News 


Kansas City Club Creates 
Board of Governors 


The Advertising Club of Kansas City, 
Mo., has created a board of governors 
with nine members, to direct the affairs 
of the club. The following members 
were elected to the board: 

For a three-year term, C. E. Griffin, 
F. J. Gable and W. R. Snodgrass; two 
year term, N. B. Blackburn, W. H. 
Besack, and W. H. Holland; one-year 
term, Gladys Rose, L. E. Rudd and 


V. B. Mintun. 

A speakers bureau, with a personnel 
of more than twenty-five speakers, has 
been formed by this club. 

= 2 


Predicts Class in Salesmanship 
for Banks 


That in the near future banks will 
have regular classes in bank salesman 
ship similar to those which department 
stores have for training retail salesmen 
was the prediction made by R. Edward 
Hotze, Jr., vice-president of the Na- 
tional Service Bureau of N. Y., Inc., 
New York, in an address before the 
Richmond Advertising Club on April 
28. Mr. Hotze, who is a former pres- 
ident of the club, spoke on “The Mod- 
ern Trend in Bank Merchandising.” 

* * * 


Sales Managers’ Association 
Formed at Kansas City 


An association of sales managers has 
been organized at Kansas City, Mo. 
Through an arrangement with the Ad- 
vertising Club of that city members of 
the new group, which will be known as 
the Kansas City Sales Managers Asso- 
ciation, are entitled to all the privileges 
of the club and club members, who are 
sales managers, district managers, etc., 
will in turn enjoy the privileges of the 
association. 

. & 2 


H. T. Ewald, a Director of 
Detroit Convention Bureau 


Henry T. Ewald, president of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit adver- 
tising agency, was recently elected a 
director of the Detroit Convention and 
Tourist Bureau. The bureau, together 
with the Adcraft Club of Detroit, the 
Board of Commerce and the Detroit 
Automobile Club, is engaged in a cam 
paign to raise $1,000,000 with which 
to advertise Detroit over a _ three-year 
period. 

* * * 


Buffalo Club Raises Flood 
Relief Fund 


A midnight vaudeville show was con- 
ducted last week for the benefit of the 
flood refugees of the Mississippi Valley, 
by the Greater Buffalo Advertising Club 
of Buffalo, N. Y. The proceeds were 
turned over to the Red Cross. 
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Advertising Affiliation to Dis- 
cuss Marketing Methods 


Ways of increasing the market for 
manutactured products will be discussed 
at the convention of the Affiliation of 
Advertising Clubs at Erie, Pa., under 
the general theme, “Reaching Greater 
Markets.” The affiliation, which in 
cludes advertising clubs from Buffak 
Rochester, Cleveland and Erie and 
Hamilton and London, Ont., will mect 
on May 20 and 21. 

The complete program follows: 

May 20, afternoon session: “The 
Story of Shredded Wheat,”” Truman A 
DeWeese, director of publicity, The 
Shredded Wheat Co.; and “The Part 
That Advertising Plays,” W. A. P 
John, director copy department, Cam} 
bell-Ewald Co. 

Evening session: “Reaching Greater 
Markets Through Merchandising’; Mod 
ern Business Methods,” Edwin W. Nick, 
president, Northern Equipment Co., 
Erie; “Successful Department Store 
Merchandising,” Edgar J. Kaufman, 
Kaufman Department Store, Pittsburgh, 
and “How to Win a Business Argu 
ment,” Professors R. C. Borden and 
A. C. Busse, New York University. 

May 21, morning session: ‘Reaching 
Greater Markets Through Direct Mail’; 
“Working This Side of the Street,” 
Harry B. Kirtland, sales counselor, New 
ton Centre, Mass.; “‘After Advertising- 
Then What?” John Sweeney, advertis 
ing director, International Correspon- 
dence Schools, and ‘‘Good Merchandisers 
Are Never Satisfied,”” Frank W. Hunt, 
Toronto. 

Afternoon session: “Reaching Greater 
Markets Through Advertising’; ‘‘Adver 
tising to Industry,’”’ T. E. Moser, Moser 
& Cotins, Utica, N. Y.; “Merchandising 
Hammermill Bond,”’ Charles W. Chabot, 
director of sales, Hammermill Paper Co., 
and “Picking Out the ‘Brass Tacks’,” 
J. Jay Fuller, Buffalo. 

Evening session: “Ontario, Canada’s 
Banner Province,” John artin, 
Toronto; ‘“‘America-Nation of Destiny,” 
Dr. J. Paul Goode, University of Chi 
cago, and Dr. John L. Davis, New York 

* 6 8 


Three Clubs Adopt Co-opera- 
tive Speakers’ Plan 


A conference was recently held at 
Buffalo, N. Y., by Glenn Morrow, sex 
retary of the Rochester Ad Club, Charles 
a Thomas, secretary of the Greater 
Buffalo Advertising Club and George 
Mills, secretary-manager of the Cleve 
land "Advertising Club, at which a plan 
was adopted for the co-operative book 
» ~y speakers. 

y means of the plan, speakers will 
be engaged to talk at each of the three 
clubs, on three consecutive days. It is 
thought that acting co-operatively, the 
clubs might obtain better speakers than 
they could as individual units. Arrange 
ments have been made for a series of 
twelve meetings during the 1927-28 
season. 
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Dollars Spent in Research 
Yield Two-for-one Return 


Over a period of fifteen years the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has spent about $26,000,000 in educa- 

mal and_ preventive research work. 

This expenditure has effected benefits re- 

lting in a saving of about $40,000,000, 

cording to Henry Bruere, 
nt and head of the company 

il and economic service. 

Mr. Bruere described this work be- 

re a meeting of the research group of 

Advertising Club of New York, dur- 
ng which he discussed the applications 
of research by the Metropolitan. ‘About 
fifteen years ago it was conceived to be 
lesirable,” the said, “that instead of 
merely acting as the custodian of funds, 
the salesman of I'fe insurance and the 
payer of claims, effort should be made 
to stem the tide of high mortality which 
the insured, principally covered by our 
insurance, ‘that is industrial workers, 

vere experiencing, due to tuberculosis. 4 

There also was a high mortal ty among 
the families of workers. This was due 
to infant mortality and the ravages of 

hildren’s diseases. Educational and_pre- 
ventive work was engaged in. Every 
opportunity of contact has been utilized 
over this period until now the company 
is beginning very handsomely to reap 
the results. 

“IT think,” said Mr. Bruere, “as an 
example of really modern sales. research 
that this work in the field of health, 
w hich may seem to be collateral to the 
wusiness of selling insurance, has proved 

) be an outstanding contribution to the 
success of our business.’ 

e-@: 6 


Providence Bureau Elects 
Officers 


The annual meeting of the Better 
Business Bureau of Providence, R. I., 
held April 20, marked the fifth anniver- 
sary of that organization. The cers 
elected for the ensuing fiscal year are: 

President, George iner, Doe & 
Little Coal Company; first vice-president, 
Berrick Schloss, Wm. Schloss & Son Com- 
pany; second vice-president, Howard L. 
Rice, The Foss Hughes Company; secre- 
tarv, Albert C. Rider. Cherry & Webb; 
treasurer, Elmer F. Seabury, Industrial 
Trust Company. and chairman of the 
hoard, Walter R. Callender, Callender 
McAuslan & Troup Company. 

x * * 


Los Angeles Bureau Brings 
Water Bottlers Together 


The Better Business Bureau of Los 
Angeles has brought about an agree- 
ment on an advertising code among the 
distributors of bottled water in that city. 
\bout fifteen companies have approved 
the Cc 


vice-presi- 
’s indus- 


* * * 


York Club to Celebrate 
Birthday 


The Advertising Club of York, Pa., 
will hold its annual ball on May 18. 
The second anniversary of the club 
will be celebrated at that time. 
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“No Conflict Between News- 
papers and Magazines” 


“There is no conflict between news- 
papers and magazines,” G. Lynn Sum- 
ner, president of the G. Lynn Sumner 
Company, told members of the Magazine 
Group of the Advertising Club of New 
York at a_well-attend meeting last 
week. Mr. Sumner said that there may 
be a border line where these two me- 
diums overlap slightly, but for the most 
part they serve two distinct purposes. 

Mr. Sumner, whose subject was “The 
Romance of Magazines,” told of how 
magazines are keeping abreast of the 
times, editorially, without losing sight 
of the past. ‘Advertising has had a 
great influence on the editorial contents 
of magazines, he said; in fact “editors 
try to make the text as interesting as 
the advertising.” “The romance of ad- 
vertising and of magazines is one,” he 
concluded. 

Gilbert T. Hodges, of The Frank A. 
Munsey Company, introduced Mr. Sum- 
ner to the group, which was presided 
over by Earl L. Townsend, advertising 
manager of The Spur. 

* * * 


Western Advertising Golfers’ 
Plan Jubilee 


In addition to a summer schedule of 
tournaments to be played on golf courses 
in and around Chicago, the Western Ad- 
vertising Golfers’ Association is plan- 
ning a jenhee in June. Accord- 
ing to ichardson, president, the 
club will hold a two-day stag party on 
June 11 and 12 at Minocqua, Wis. 

The party which will consist of about 
seventy-five advertising golfers will leave 
Chicago on a_ special train Friday, 
June 10 and return the following Mon- 
day morning. The train will stay at 
Minocqua and the dining car and Pull- 
man help will add to the service during 
the two-day stop-over. This is the only 
tournament of the year at which guests 
will be allowed. 


* * * 


Illinois Clubs Not to Meet 
This Year 


C. If. Fernald, of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration of the University 
of Illinois, has announced that this year 
there will be no State meeting of the 
Advertising Clubs of Illinois, of which 
he is acting president. Failure to get 
plans launched earlier in the year and 
the coming convention of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association at Den- 
ver are the causes for cancelling the 
meeting. 

* * * 


F. C. Zehrung Becomes Chair- 
man of Ninth District 


F. C. Zehrung, first vice-president of 
the Ninth District of the International 
Advertising Association, has become 
chairman of the district through the 
resignation of Graham Stewart, of Des 
Moines. Mr. Zehrung is a member of 
the Advertising Club of Lincoln, Nebr. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


FTER the sale has been made 

and the customer has the prod- 
uct in his possession and is pre- 
sumably using it, what steps are 
taken by manufacturers, direct or 
through their local representatives, 
to make sure the consumer-user is 
getting satisfactory service? Thus 
inquires a Class member and the 
question is seasonable. 

Much too often, the Schoolmas- 
ter believes, an abrupt termination 
of the relationship between buyer 
and seller takes place directly the 
sale has been consummated. This 
applies more particularly to articles 
of some unit value, such as house- 
hold appliances, cameras, phono- 
graphs, automobiles, farm equip- 
ment, and industrial supplies and 
installations. In practically all of 
these fields there are fine examples 
of service organizations, which 
function with complete satisfaction 
when once the customer is con- 
nected up. The breakdown usu- 
ally occurs, when it does occur, 
during the period of switching 
the customer from the sales de- 
partment to the service depart- 
ment. The service station or rep- 
resentative is there waiting to 
function, only the salesman or the 
company forgets to introduce the 
customer. That, or the introduc- 
tion is vague about where the ser- 
vice may be obtained or what it 
consists of. 

Another Class member writes 
that he recently purchased a Lin- 
coln car. Only a few days after 
the car was delivered he received a 
letter from the local distributor 
which is a good example of quick 
work in connecting up the cus- 
tomer with the service department 
before the customer has time to 
think of it first. Moreover, the 
letter has other virtues: It is not 
too long; its friendliness is busi- 
nesslike and not gushing; it is spe- 
cific as to where the service is ob- 
tainable: definite on the subject of 
charges and pleasantly reassuring 
in its offer of personal attention. 
The salutation, furthermore, avoids 
the slightly-too-chummy and over- 


worked “Dear Mr. Sims” and 
adopts the more formal “My dear 
re Sims.” Here is the letter in 
full: 


Now that your new Lincoln has been 
delivered, we are keenly interested in 
assisting you to obtain the full measur 
of satisfaction and enjoyment from its 
use. You have the finest mechanism ever 
built in a motor car and we your 
co-operation in maintaining it at its 
maximum efficiency. 

Please send your car to our Service 
wy: (address), when you have driven 

t 500 miles, in order that we may give 
it a thorough inspection and necessary 
service. Also each 500 miles thereafter 
during the four months’ guarantee 


period. 

There will be no charge for these 
inspections which, in addition to a 
thorough checking, cover the necessary 
adjustment to ignition apparatus, car- 
buretor and other parts with which your 
chauffeur may not be familiar. I am 
personally interested in knowing that 
your car is 100 per cent perfect, and if 
at any time I can assist you to attain 
that end, it will be a pleasure. 


The letter is signed in ink by 
the general manager of the dis- 
tributor, and while it is doubtless 
a form letter, it was individually 
typed and has all the earmarks 
of having been dictated by the 
writer. 

* * * 

There are few important items 
of news that don’t eventually find 
their way into advertising. An un- 
completed hotel has a bad fire and 
a day later an advertiser tells how 
his product stood up under the try- 
ing conditions. A world’s record is 
broken by aviators and the next 
day an oil company advertises that 
its oil was used on the flight. 

The Schoolmaster has just seen 
an unusual use of current news by 
an advertiser, Henry Holt & Com- 
pany. The news item is that con- 
cerning the banning of certain 
books in Boston. Publishers, or 
most of them, are rightly indig- 
nant about the Boston situation. 
Henry Holt & Company, however, 
have not let their indignation sour 
their sense of humor. Therefore, 
in a recent advertisement to the 
trade, issued in advance of the pub- 
lication of a new book by Robert 
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AAMBRIDGE, Mass., is a 

center of industry as well 
as of education so the out- 
look from the window of our 
client, Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co., includes 
many other busy factories all 
dominated by the gleaming 
dome of the State House. 

Many products are made in 
the B. W. H. factory. Among 
them belting, light and heavy, 








hose for every purpose from 
putting out fires to sprinkling 
gardens, friction tape and, 
most widely known ofall, the 
GOOD LUCK Jar Ring used ae 
by housewives everywhere. /im ya 


“ui 
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CHURCHILL-HALL 
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H.B. LE QUATTE, President 
50 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


MEMBER OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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Changing 
habits ano 


Commercial Motion Pictures 


a 


HANGING habits 

wreck some businesses 

and make others, Com- 
mercial Motion Pictures is 
probably the most effective 
way to keep habits fixed— 
and also to change them. 
If your sales program requires 
a change of habit to bring suc- 
cess, or if the permanence of 
your business demands that no 
change of habit take place, you 
are urged to consult Eastern to 
find out how motion pictures 
can serve you. 


Eastern asks no payment until 
any authorized work is com- 
pleted and approved by you. 


- 


Eastern 
Film 


Commercial 
Motion 
Pictures 


220 W.42nd.S¢ 


_ _ Telephone: Wisconsin ot. 
Philadelphia office: Commercial Trust Bldg. 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


Ny: 
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C. Benchley, they have offered for 
the authorities of Boston and, in- 
cidentally, for their prospects, the 
following poem, which, in itself, 
is an interesting commentary on 
the lasting value of censorship: 


Srrixe Up tHe Ban 
- Boston, ban Bob Benchley’s 


boo 
BEFORE IT’S ON THE PRESS 
Your gallant fight 
The Plymouth blight 
Put printers in an awful plight. 
For front page news makes huge 
editions 
And that imposes harsh conditions 
Upon the publisher who planned 
His book before it had been banne 
It’s really awfully hard to guess 
How many hantved thousand mors 
To print and rush to every store 
Unless we know some time before 
So, Boston, please ban Benchicy’s 


book 
BEFORE IT GOES TO PRESS! 
* * * 


The Schoolmaster has just fin- 
ished reading “How to Buy Print- 
ing Profitably,” edited by John 
Clyde Oswald and published by 
the New York Employing Printers 
Association. It is the kind of 
book that anyone who is interested 
at all in printing will take up to 
glance over and then will hold to 
read. 

Printing, as this book empha- 
sizes, is one of the few commodi- 
ties that is bought before it is 
produced. Therefore, whether or 
not it will be of the quality de- 
sired or needed and whether or not 
it will be delivered when it is 
wanted and needed depends largely 
upon the reliability of the printer. 
However, the ignorant buyer of 
printing can do just as much to 
spoil a piece of printing as an 
ignorant or unscrupulous _. 
For this reason such a book : 
“How to Buy Printing Profitably” 
is doubly welcome. 

The book, as its title suggests, !s 
a thorough discussion within the 
comparatively brief limits of 134 
pages of the problems that face 
the buyer of printing. It doesn’t 
attempt to give a complete corre- 
spondence course in the art of 
printing, but it does attempt, and 
attempts successfully, to give the 
average printing buyer a knowl- 
edge of the things which he should 
know. Any buyer of printing who 
reads this book carefully will not 
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CLEVERLY PACKAGED 
and the sale is half-made 


NE of your most important sales prob- 
lems is solved if you attractively 
package your merchandise. For a number 
of years we have manufactured high-class 
lithographed cartons and containers. May 
we place the skill and experience of our 
Service Department at your disposal? 
Ideas, dummies and esti- 
mates furnished without 
obligation. 


BROOKS BANKNOTE Co. 


Lithographed Folding Boxes, Labels, Window 
Display Advertising, Commercial Stationery 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


wy 
RY | 


a 


New York — Philadelphia — Boston /% 


Our Clients Are Among the Most Important 
Manufacturers in America 
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Unusual 
sales 
opportunity 


for men who are now or 
have been selling printed 
matter; lithography or ad- 
vertising.—A group of mer- 
chandisers have evolved a 
new idea in  Direct-Mail 
Advertising that is arousing 
the interest of National ad- 
vertisers in a big way. We 
are now in production and 
offer a splendid opportunity 
for capable men who have 
advertising contacts. Suit- 
able commission and terri- 
tory. Co-operation in helping 
you close. Replies treated 
confidentially. 

Address ‘“X,’’ Box 34, care of 


Printers’ Ink, 230 8S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Who Wants 


Living Copy? 


A young man who writes it— 
who’s made good with us—will 
soon be at liberty here because 
of changes eliminating his job. 
Because of the good work he 
has done for us, we want to see 
him well placed. 

Through 14 years in direct-mail 
advertising he has been consist- 
ently result-producing. A good 
man for either an advertising 
agencyor the circulation promo- 
tion department of a magazine. 


He’s 34; acollege man; married; 
Christian—and at the salary he 
requires, he’ll show a profit. 
Phone Penn. 2000, or address 


Director of Promotion 
Room 811 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


———— 
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only be able to do a more efficient 
job but will also, by helping the 
printer, assure himself better 
work. 

The subjects discussed are too 
many to list here, but some sample 
chapter headings will give an idea 
of the scope of the discussion: 
The Four Steps in Planning Print- 
ing, The Functions of Printing in 
Business, Preparing Material for 
the Printer, Selecting Your 
Printer, The Essentials of Good 
Printing, The Typography, The 
Illustrations, The Paper, The 
Binding, Preparation of Manu- 
script, The Time Element, The 
Cost Element. Each subject is 
covered with reasonable thorough- 
ness without the discussion border- 
ing on the highly technical or the 
tedious. 

If the Schoolmaster were a 
buyer of printing he would see 
that every executive on his staff 
who had anything to do with the 
ordering of printing had read this 
or a similar book and was thor- 
oughly familiar with its contents. 
It contains the kind of informa- 
tion which, if digested by the 
printing buyer, will save a lot of 
money and worry, to say nothing 
of the saving of gray hairs in the 
printer’s head. 

” + 

Cynics have stated that men try- 
ing to sell advertising in any form 
are too prone to exaggerate its 
benefits, too enthusiastic in their 
praises of it as panacea for all ills. 

The Schoolmaster cannot wholly 
agree with these critics of advertis- 
ing, for while some people may 
strive too ardently to sell an adver- 
tising plan, it is far more usual 
in these modern days to understate 
its benefits. 

The Schoolmaster had the priv- 
ilege a few days ago of looking at 
an agent’s plan which resulted in 
a large advertising appropriation 
The company for which the plan 
was made is one which for many 
years had spent most of its money 
for sales promotion in direct sam- 
pling. The following paragraph 
featured prominently in the plan 
appealed particularly to the School- 
master : 

“It is obvious to you that any 
advertising agency trying to sell 
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To the Presidents and 
other Executives read- 
ing PRINTERS’ INK 


For those of you who are confronted with 

the task of looking further than your own 
organizations for the one man to fit into some 
highly responsible and creative position, there 
is a most satisfactory solution which may not 
have suggested itself. | 


A full-page advertisement in PRINTERS’ 

INK, stating clearly the essential qualifi- 
cations required i in the man you seek, with an 
outline of the possibilities in the position for 
the right one, will bring a class of responses 
that will be a revelation. We write this ad- 
visedly, from the experiences of manufac- 
turers who have used the plan with marked 
success. 


PRINTERS’ INK is read closely by many 

successful business men already holding 
important positions, and to these, as to the 
rank and file, a real opportunity for growth 
in a wider field, with greater earning power, 
is always attractive. 


Instead of depending upon the range of 
your own personal acquaintance, why not 
put a frank advertisement over your own 
name in PRINTERS’ INK? It is quite likely to 
result in your hearing from men whom you 
would not otherwise think of approaching. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue - New York City 
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Window Display 
Specialist for National 
Advertiser Available— 


A man to handle your window 
display problem efficiently. He 
has broad experience covering 
twelve years. Thoroly qualified 
to create new and novel ideas 
and knows how to have them 
produced economically. Also ca- 
pable of supervising the installation 
of lithograph and crepe paper dis- 
plays on either a large or small 
scale. “R,” Box 177, P. I. 


WE WANT AN | 
ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR 


Not just a ge but a man with 
original ideas who can take full charge 
of publicity—one willing to prove his 
ability. Prefer college graduate, com- 
bustion engineering training, or natural 
mechanical ability, experienced in use of 
refractories. State age, and details of 
what you have done. ation, New 
York City. Salary commensurate with 
ability. Replies will be treated confi- 
dentially. Address “T,’’ Box 178, P. I 











Are you seeking 
a SALESMAN? 
(for New York City) 


experienced sales and advertising execu- 
tive with established, attractive FIFTH 
AVENUE office desires to act as sales 
agent for out of town manufacturers. 
Write for complete information. Ad- 
dress “C,” Box 37, Printers’ Ink. 


La 
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any campaign might wax enthiu- 
siastic. Lest you feel that our de- 
sire to sell overcomes our sincerity, 
we hesitate to extol the values to 
be received by you from this cam- 
paign. To cover every worth-while 
prospect in the United States will 
cost you less than sampling; and 
coverage through advertising is 
continuous, whereas sampling at 


the best is but a one time reminder 
After all, sampling not only is the 
most expensive method of advertis- 
ing, but totally ignores the biggest 
factor in your sales—the dealer. It 
not only ignores the dealer but 
takes sales from him.” 
* 


While going over his mail the 
other day the Schoolmaster came 
across a bulletin from the New 
York Post Office. The information 
contained was concerning Air Mail 
Service, but the point that tickled 
the Schoolmaster was a_ slogan 
which appeared in this bulletin and 
which brought to mind the old 
adage “Turn about is fair play.” 

For some time the Western 
Union Telegraph Company has 
consistently used the phrase “Don’t 











Brockton, Massachusetts. 
18,000,000 people. 


Printing 24,000 Daily 
Less than 2100 lines 8% cents a line; 2100 lines 


or more 7% cents a line. 


Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 


_ “GIBBONS | knows | ws CANADA” | 


MONTREAL. WINN EG 


Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


The Great Shoe City. 
Paper — 1880. Forty-Eighth “— 


Brockton shoes 








——l 
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write—telegraph” and at last it 
would seem that the worm has 
turned. For there at the top of the 
first page of the Post Office bulle- 
tin was the legend “Don’t telegraph 
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OPPORTUNITY Offered 


(1) Advertising Agency 
(2) Man’f’r. Adv. Signs & Novelties 
desiring attractive FIFTH AVENUE, 


New York office and experienced sales 
representative. 

Write in fid for par le 
Address “Z,”’" Box 36, Printers’ Ink. 


—write.” 





Name Changed to Celanese 


Corporation of America 
The name of the American Cellulose 
& Chemical Manufacturers Company, 
Ltd.. New York, artificial silk, has been 
changed to the Celanese Corporation of 
\merica. The new name was adopted 
to identify the company with its prod- 

which is known as Celanese. 


J. B. T. Martin Heads North- 


west Circulation Managers 

J. B._T. Martin, of the Spokane, 
Wash., Chronicle, was elected president 
of the Pacific Coast Northwest Associa- 
tion of Circulation Managers, at its 
annual convention which was held last 
week at Tacoma. 


B. D. Butler Dead 


B. D. Butler, Chicago representative 
of the Cloverleaf Newspapers for the 
last twelve years, died April 26. Before 
joining the Cloverleaf Weeklies, Mr. 
Butler was with the New York office of 
Engineering News and later was its 
Western advertising manager at Chi 
cago. He was forty-nine years old. 
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any Independent advertising concern can put 
us in touch with an occasional printing job 
or an account, we will be glad to pay a 
reguiar commission. High-grade direct by- 
mail booklet and catalogue work only, wanted. 
Our plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn 
Station. Address ‘‘J.,"" Box 30, Printers’ Ink. 








Educational Lists 
Schools School Executives 
Teachers College Students 

Dealers in Student Trade 

Send for Catalog of 500 Lists and 

Statistical Chart of Educational Field 
Educational Lists Co., Inc. 

503 Sth Ave.N.Y.C., 612 N. Mich. Ave. Chicago 























Full Value of colors 
in porcelain enamel 


N° longer must you confine por- 
celain enameled signs to simple 
effects. Designs in full color effects are 
now made possible by a new and patent- 
ed process used exclusively in America 
in the manufacture of Nesco Porcelain 
Enameled signs. Yet costs are no greater. 
Write for detailed information or send 


photograph or color reproduction of your 
sign or product for estimate. No obligation. 





National Enameling and Stamping Co.., Inc. 

Executive Offices: 528 First Wisconsin National Bank 

Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. Branch Offices at: St. Louis 

New York, Baltimore, New Orleans, Granite City, 
Ill., Milwaukee, Chicago, P! phia 


NESCO 
PORCELAIN ENAMELED SIGNS 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Equipment 
machinery, type, supplies, Kelly presses 
cut-cost material. Send for revised 
preused machine —? Conner Fendler 
Branch, A.T.F. Co., New York City. 





Chicago Representative wants to repre 
sent eastern publisher in the Chicago 
territory. Ten years experience selling 
advertising in Chicago. Box 803, Print- 
ers’ Ink, Chicago office. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS 


for 8 to 16 pages regular-size newspaper. 
Two colors. Speed 15 M. Il Nuovo 
Mondo, 81 East 10th St., New York. 








ARTIST-LAYOUT MAN 
Advertising Agency on twelfth floor, new 
42nd Street building, will rent an un- 
usually pleasant light office. Very 
reasonable. Will turn over work. Phone, 
Bryant 7951. 





MAIL ORDER DEALERS 

7,000 original letters (no mail 
order list); each contained money (25 
cents to $1); none over a year old— 
none has even been corresponded with. 
Will be sold to highest bidder. Box 821, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Have 





TO OUT-OF-TOWN CONCERNS: You 
can secure all the Advantages of a New 
York Address, including the Services of 
Established, Fully Furnished and Equipped 
Offices, where your Interests, Enquiries, 
Callers, Literature, Mail, or Samples will 
be intelligently and properly handled, for 

a Nominal Annual Charge. Address (By 
Letter Only) Suite 1004, at 1841 Broad- 
way (Columbus Circle), ‘New York City. 


SLOGANS 


The Book of Slogans. Just out. Pub- 
lished for the first time. Limited 
Edition. Thousands of Slogans classified 
Alphabetically under more than 300 
Business and Service Headings. Original, 
Snappy, Peppy and Clever. Slogans are 
proven successful Business Getters and 
Identification errs Copies: $1.00 Pre- 
paid, or $1.25 C.O.D. Business Pro- 
motion Publ. ce P. O. Box 1518, 
Washington, D. C. 








HELP WANTED 


Largest Professional School of its kind 
(located in New York) requires executive 
assistant to its President. Man who 
can handle correspondence and publicity 
for Home Study Courses. Advertising 
agency or School experience preferred. 
Address 794, Printers’ Ink. 








PRINTING SALESMAN who lacks “t 


ing points’’ in present connection al 


cate with organization capable of hel; ng 
Drawing account 
Box 807, P. I 


him increase income. 
to man with following. 








ADVERTISING SALESMAN—Hig¢! 
rower space seller on excellent annu 
program. Phone Wisconsin 6419 b 
tween 4 and 5, Heisten. 








PRINTING SALESMAN 
Old established Maine Printing Ho 
has interesting opening for a high gr je 
salesman. You may write in confide: 
to Box 800, Printers’ Ink. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVING SALESMAN 
One of the most Modern Equipped Photo 
Engraving Flants in New York City is 
looking for an efficient Salesman or some 
body who controls Photo-engraving. Re , 
will be treated in confidence. Box 792, P 





WANTED —Lithographic salesman, th 

oughly experienced, for New York or 
New England territory, to represent long 
established concern, manufacturing office 
stationery, folding paper boxes, labels 
and lithographed advertising matter; 
state in detail, experience, references, age 
and salary expected. Box 793, P. I 


Visualizer — Artist 


Who can grasp the idea, lay it out and 
execute the finished art work when 
necessary. Young man who wants 
to grow up with a growing agency 
and quickly become art director. A 
real opportunity but no fancy salary 
to start. Write fully and send samp‘es 
Box 816, Printers’ I 








Artists—exceptionally good figure ma: 
in all mediums, who has had commer: 
art experience doing the best of national 
advertising; also a designer capable of 
planning and executing design and lett 
ing for the best in national advertising; 
also a retoucher of first quality, who 
understands color and who can draw 
from blue prints. To any or all 1 
of this calibre, we offer exceptional 
salaries and opportunities, but they must 
be first class. hese openings with old 
established financially responsible firm 
with highest grade clientele. Corres; 
derice confidential. Samples and full in 
formation to Advertising Bureau, 975 E. 
Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan.” 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Retoucher or Copywriter 


Unusual chance to share studio with 
lettering and figure men. rent. Ex- 
cellent location. Longacre 4218. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Young Man, 29, with Direct Advertising 
(copy, planning, executing}, Lithograph- 
g and Printing experience wants to 
nnect with manufacturer in or nearby 
New York. Box 817, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising solicitor—age 34, wants posi- 
tion with newspaper; 8 years’ experience. 
Qualified to of small 

cal. At present employed. Best refer- 
ences. Expert copy writer. Box 805, P. I. 


A capable assistant (22) with three 
ars production, layout experience, de- 
res permanent opportunity in N. Y. 
vicinity. Wide knowledge of printing 
d engraving procedure. x 812, P. I. 


Advertising Salesman—30 years of age, 
) years experience in newspaper and 
gency fields, well educated, good ap- 
pearance, splendid record. Proposition 
must have real possibilities. Box 819, P. I. 


CAPABLE, ENERGETIC ASSISTANT 
t ) production or advertising manager, has 
proven production and buying ability. 
Varied, intensive, contact and practical 
lvertising experience. Box 818, P. I. 


PUBLICITY 
College graduate with New York news- 
paper, editing, proof reading, make-up 
und «clerical ~§«experience. Box 796, 
Printers’ Ink. 


NEED AN ASSISTANT? 
I've created national campaign ideas, 
visualized layouts and written successful 
opy for N. Y. agency and trade paper. 
I'm 24. Box 815, Printers’ Ink. 


AVAILABLE JUNE Ist. 
Successful Designer, now conducting 
his own Studio. Desires larger field. 
New York City preferred. xcellent 
recommendations. Box 799, P. I 


DIRECT-MAIL SPECIALIST 
Practical knowledge, direct-mail advertis- 
ng—modern typography, convincing copy, 
ittractive layouts. Young man, college grad- 
iate, splendid references. Box 808, P. I. 


Advertising Assistant Production or 
General. Christian. 28. University 
Graduate. Specialized in A. & M. Pro 
uction, layout, typography and. copy 
xperience. Salary secondary to oppor- 
tunity. Box 811, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST-VISUALIZER 
\l letter, all-around experience sketches 
finished work, all mediums, desires 
mnection with well-established litho 
house, advertising agency or art service. 
New York only. Box 806, P. I. 


, DIRECT MAIL 
“xperienced in preparing and distribut- 
ng direct advertising and mail promotion 
orrespondence. Ready to prove value as 
ssistant in advertising or in char 
small mail order department. Box 804, PT. 


VERSATILE COPY WRITER 


vith mature agency and publication ex- 
rience wants new job in New York or 
Chicago. Proved ability on food, drug, 
farm paper, publication promotion and 
lirect-mail copy. Also produce news 
ublicity. Age 31. Married. Congenial. 
Address Box 809, Printers’ Ink. 
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PRODUCTION—Jr. Acc’t Executive; 
thorough knowledge all $ produc- 
tion, contact, typographical layout; work- 
ing knowledge art, copy sales; 5 years 
experience. 24. Christian. Box 813, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MAN—Manager or as- 
sistant; 24; single; well educated. 5 
years experience as solicitor, copy penn 
and Advertising Manager. y*~ 

dary to opportunity. Excellent re aemee 
from past and present employers. Avail- 
able May 15th. Box 797, Printers’ Ink. 


Available immediately assistant adver- 
tising manager of a national advertiser; 
desires position with national organiza- 
tion, small agency, trade paper, can sell 
your ideas by correspondence and copy; 
familiar with sales promotion work, pre- 
paration of copy and layouts; university 
education. Box 802, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN 

Who has managed one of the largest 
accounts in its field, who is now doing 
copy and layout work for direct mail 
printer, seeks position where his creative 
ability in copy, layout and typography 
will prove useful. Moderate salary. 
Box 814, Printers’ Ink. 


Market Investigation and Analysis 
10 years experience carrying out inde- 
pendent ‘market and trade analysis for 
all classes of merchandise. Available 
to handle investigations independently 
or in co-operation with others, for 
agencies, publishers or manufacturers. 
Highest endorsements. Box 801, 


NEED AN ARTIST? 

I want a position that means opportu- 
nity. Have had a number of years’ 
experience in Studio, Agency and Manu- 
facturing work. Creative as well as 
Versatile. Handle all mediums in Black 
and White and Color. I can pers my 
worthiness to you. Box 798, 


FIRST CLASS COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
18 years training in studios, printing 
houses, and agencies, on National ad- 
vertising art. Creative and modern. 
Good figure work, designing and letter- 
ing in all mediums. 

Salary $75.00 per week. ost, * New 
York if possible. Box 820, 


Experienced Research eee 
lege Trained Plus Ten Years Practical 
Experience Desires New Connection. 
Business Forecasting, making economic 
and industrial surveys a specialty. Also 
financial writing, industrial booklets, ar- 
ticles for magazines and newspapers and 
preparing merchandising surveys for na- 
tional advertisers establishing sales stand- 
ing and percentage of distribution of their 
competitive products. Box 810, P. I. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 

Now employed, age 30, Christian, college 
trained, earning over $5,000 per al 
Desires to t back home,” near 
York City. y a . over eight years 
as Salesman, Asst. Sales Mgr., Sales 
Mgr.; own personal advertising business 
until bitten S the Florida bug; now - 4 
resents large national advertiser in Nort 
ern New York. The hap connection 
in marketing and merchandising means 
more than initial salary. Box 795, P. I. 
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Make It Clear 


Lighted pictures of the right kind will 
give the salesman a clear view of his 
work as yor see it. Expert service 
will make him see his job as you do. 


For this purpose, we offer the services 
of a highly skilled staff, thoroughly 
trained by ten years of experience in 
preparing special picture material for 

es promotion and educational work. 


Every picture we have ever produced 
has helped accomplish the buyer’s 
purpose. Over 150,000 meetings have 
been held successfully with our Sales 
Managers’ service and our field co- 
operation throughout the United States. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Newspapers’ Film Corp’n 
217 West Illinois Street, Chicago 
Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 
New York, 420 Lexington Avenue—Dayton, 887 Reibold Bldg.— 


Los Angeles, 1956 South Vermont Ave.—Regional Sales and 
Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States 
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The Fai 


State Adams and Dearbora Streets 
Chicago 


Orrice OF Tre 
PRESIOCENT 


Ur. «. 3. Donahue, 
Local Advertising Manager, 

The Ghicago Tribune, 

Chicagoe 

Dear Mr. Donahue: 

One year ago We contracted for 52 full page 2. 
advertisements in the daily Tribune -- one every week. 
The contract has now been completed. 

You'll be glad to know that this campaign 
has been entirely satisfactory to us. We have increased 
our sales by the use of these pages in the daily Tribune 
80 materially that we are plamming a larger schedule each 
week in the daily Tribune during the coming year. 

At this time we wish to thank you for the 
splendid cooperation you have given us all through the 
past year. 


Yours very truly, 


AFR Ly 


THB Pair. 





HE FAIR is one of Chicago’s department stores whose advertising 
policy had been “evening newspapers and The Sunday Tribune.” 


It was simply following precedent of stores of similar type. A year ago 
it began to use pages in the daily Tribune. For results see the letter! 


The experience of The Fair proves again that the daily Tribune is a 
medium for price merchandise as well as for merchandise where price is 


not a consideration. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
Circulation : 765,086 daily; 1,204,240 Sunday 
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